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No.  48.  WASHINGTON.  September,  1903. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


By  act  of  Congress  of  February  14,  1903,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  was  established  and  the  existing  Department  of 
Labor  was  placed  under  its  jurisdiction  and  made  one  of  its  bureaus. 


The  title  of  this  office  has,  therefore,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  been  changed  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  and 
future  Bulletins  and  reports  will  bear  that  name,  but  will  be  numbered 
in  continuation  of  the  series  of  the  former  Department  of  Labor. 


C.  D.  W. 


FARM  COLONIES  OF  THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

BY  COMMANDER  BOOTH  TUCKER. 

The  farm  colonies  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States  were 
first  organized  in  the  spring  of  1898  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
stranded  but  worthy  families  to  keep  together  and  ultimately,  by  their 
own  exertions  and  payments,  to  become  home  owners.  Experience  has 
shown  that,  while  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  take  care  of  the  unmarried 
poor  in  the  cities,  and  to  find  sufficiently  remunerative  work  for  them 
there,  the  case  is  different  with  the  family. 

In  case  of  sickness  or  loss  of  work  the  position  of  the  women  and 
children  is  especially  distressing.  Rent  has  to  be  paid,  hungry  mouths 
have  to  be  fed,  clothing  must  be  provided,  and  the  numerous  require- 
ments of  a growing  familv  must  be  met. 

It  is  stated  that  in  London  3,000  families  consisting  of  9 persons- 
each,  7,000  of  8,  and  23,000  of  6 or  7,  live  huddled  together  in  dwellings 
of  but  one  room.  The  furniture  ordinarily  consists  of  one  bed,  and  as 
many  as  can  do  so  get  into  it,  while  the  others  sleep  under  it,  that 
being  the  next  warmest  place. 

While  conditions  are  not  at  present  so  bad  in  American  -cities,  they 
are  rapidly  trending  in  the  same  direction.  Hence  the  colonies  of  the 
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Salvation  Army  were  specially  organized  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
city  congestion  and  of  preventing  families  from  being  broken  up,  the 
theory  of  redemption  being  thus  formulated:  u Place  the  waste  labor 
on  the  waste  land  by  means  of  the  waste  capital  and  thereby  convert 
the  trinity  of  waste  into  a unity  of  production;”  or,  as  it  has  been 
tersely  put  by  one  of  our  great  writers  and  thinkers,  “The  landless 
man  to  the  manless  land.1' 

In  the  United  States  the  experiment  now  comprises  the  following 
three  colonies:  (1)  Fort  Amity,  in  Colorado,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
River  Arkansas;  (2)  FortRomie,  in  California,  not  far  from  the  famous 
Hotel  d$l  Monte,  near  the  Bay  of  Monterey;  (3)  Fort  Herrick,  in  Ohio, 
about  20  miles  from  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

FORT  AMITY,  COLO. 

Early  in  April,  1898,  a section  of  land  consisting  of  640  acres  (since 
increased  to  nearl}T  2,000)  was  purchased  in  the  neighborhood  of  Holly, 
on  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  267  miles 
east  of  Denver,  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  River.  An  abundant 
supply  of  water  from  the  Buffalo  Canal  is  supplemented  by  a still 
more  abundant  subsurface  underflow,  while  an  immense  system  of 
inland  reservoirs  in  course  of  construction  will  serve  to  irrigate  a vast 
tract  of  land  in  the  neighborhood.  Hence  this  colony  has  an  almost 
unlimited  opportunity  for  expansion  and  is  the  most  important  under 
control  of  the  Salvation  Army.  The  soil  is  rich  and  the  climate 
superb,  the  elevation  being  some  3,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
thus  avoiding  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  mining  camps  of 
Colorado  afford  an  excellent  market  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the 
other  the  colony  is  on  the  highway  to  the  principal  cattle  markets  of 
the  mid  western  States,  being  linked  to  both  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

The  principal  crops  include  the  famous  4 4 netted  gem”  cantaloupe, 
for  which  Colorado  has  gained  a great  reputation.  The  recent  estab- 
lishment of  a beet-sugar  factory  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  River, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  colony,  has  brought  to  its  very  doors  a market 
for  another  valuable  crop  for  which  good  prices  can  be  obtained. 

For  stock  raising  the  valley  is  probably  without  its  equal,  being  on 
the  way  to  the  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  stock  yards.  Here  the  alfalfa, 
or  lucerne,  on  which  cattle  and  hogs  so  quickly  fatten,  flourishes  in 
rich  profusion,  requiring  but  little  care  beyond  occasional  watering 
and  being  cut  several  times  year  after  year  without  replanting. 
Alfalfa  also  produces  the  best  quality  of  butter  and  hone}^,  for  both 
of  which  products  the  valley  is  famous.  At  the  same  time  the  bound- 
less prairies  which  surround  the  colony  furnish  pasture  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  For  berries,  fruit,  cabbages,  onions,  and  other 
agricultural  produce  the  soil  is  also  admirably  suited. 

It  is  intended  in  the  near  future  to  establish  an  extensive  sanitarium 
for  working  men.  The  need  for  such  an  institution  has  been  keenly 
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felt  for  many  years.  It  would,  moreover,  provide  a home  market  for 
the  colonist’s  produce.  An  orphanage  has  been  erected,  at  a cost 
of  $20,000,  with  the  intention  that  as  orphans  grow  up  the}^  may 
marry  and  settle  upon  the  land,  forming  ultimately  the  best  colonists. 

An  agricultural  credit  association  has  recently  been  established, 
modeled  upon  the  plan  of  the  Raiffeisen  village  loan  associations  of 
Germany.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  experiment  of  the  kind  in 
America,  although  the  system  has  been  highly  recommended  by  the 
United  States  Government.  (a) 

Two  schoolhouses  have  been  established  in  the  colony  by  the  county 
and  will  shortly  be  replaced  by  a much  larger  building.  Their  capac- 
ity is  already  taxed  to  the  utmost,  the  children  of  school  age  number- 
ing 110.  A post  and  money  order  office  has  also  been  established. 
The  recent  erection  by  the  railroad  company  of  a freight  depot  with 
siding  has  further  enhanced  the  value  of  the  colony  and  improved  its 
prospects.  Plans  have  lately  been  made  for  a passenger  depot,  the 
building  of  which  will  be  begun  at  once. 

There  are  now  about  300  colonists,  including  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  the  Fort  Amity  colony. 

FORT  ROMIE,  CAL. 

Nestled  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Salinas  River,  near  the  bay  of 
Monterey,  is  the  California  colony.  A fine  sweep  of  519  acres  of  rich 
agricultural  land  has  been  purchased.  The  land  has  been  divided  into 
10-acre  tracts,  cottages  have  been  built,  and  an  irrigation  pumping 
plant  has  been  erected  to  supply  water  from  the  river. 

The  soil  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  potatoes,  sugar  beets, 
and  alfalfa,  as  well  as  almost  every  other  variety  of  agricultural  prod- 
uce. The  nearness  of  the  famous  beet-sugar  factories  of  Mr.  Claus 
Spreckels  at  Watsonville  and  at  Salinas  renders  the  success  of  this 
colony  doubly  certain.  The  valley  is  famed  for  its  potatoes,  which 
command  the  highest  market  price. 

There  are  now  about  70  colonists,  including  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, in  this  colony.  One  family  has  already  paid  for  its  holding. 

FORT  HERRICK,  OHIO. 

Within  about  20  miles  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  close  to  the  child- 
hood home  of  President  Garfield,  at  Mentor,  is  a beautiful  sweep  of 
level  land,  fringed  with  a second  growth  of  wood  on  its  western  bound- 
ary  and  containing  about  288  acres.  The  entire  tract  has  been  culti- 
vated, several  cottages  erected,  and  33  persons  settled. 

a Cooperative  Credit  Associations  in  certain  European  Countries.  Report  No.  3, 
Miscellaneous  Series,  Division  of  Statistics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

1892. 
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The  owners  of  the  land,  Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick  and  Mr.  James 
Parmelee,  have  deeded  the  land  to  the  Salvation  Army  for  colonization 
purposes,  and  the  citizens  of  Cleveland,  together  with  some  other 
friends,  have  contributed  $20,000  toward  the  enterprise.  This 
extremely  generous  action  will  give  a splendid  start  to  the  Ohio  col- 
ony, and  the  intention  is  to  make  it  a model  institution  of  the  kind  and 
an  important  training  ground  for  the  colonies  in  the  West.  A small 
schoolhouse  has  been  built,  drinking  water  is  being  piped  from  springs 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  part  of  the  land  is  about  to  be  tile  drained, 

COLONY  FINANCE. 

As  the  colonies  are  intended  for  the  worthy  families  of  the  city  poor, 
who  often  have  no  money  even  for  their  traveling  expenses,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  provide  the  capital.  The  fact  that  the  surplus  population 
of  the  great  cities  does  not  more  readily  transfer  itself  to  the  country 
districts  is  not  due,  as  is  often  supposed,  to  their  attachment  to  the 
former  and  dislike  for  the  latter.  If  the  necessary  capital  is  forth- 
coming, and  they  are  placed  in  a position  to  become  home  owners,  and 
not  mere  tenants  or  farm  laborers,  the  movement  of  population  can  be 
carried  out  with  celerity  and  success. 

Another  mistake  commonly  made  in  the  attempted  removal  of  the 
city  poor  has  been  the  effort  to  colonize  the  unmarried  poor.  This  is 
false  economy.  The  family  will  prove  cheaper  in  the  long  run,  since 
the  wife  and  children  supply  unpaid  labor.  To  illustrate:  On  one  of 
the  colonies  at  the  time  of  a recent  visit  the  father  was  found  cultivat- 
ing his  own  land,  while  the  children  were  earning  as  much  as  $2  daily, 
picking  berries  for  a neighboring  farmer.  The  wife  meanwhile 
looked  after  the  house,  the  baby,  the  meals,  and  the  poultry.  All  were 
busy,  all  were  earning  money.  The  family  had  but  recently  arrived, 
and  were  already  self-supporting.  It  was  only  necessary  to  ffnd  them 
a cottage,  team,  agricultural  implements,  and  seed. 

In  another  case  the  father  was  able  to  make  good  wages  as  a car- 
penter, putting  up  cottages  and  barns  for  the  colony  and  neighbors, 
while  the  wife  and  children  looked  after  the  home  and  farm.  Five 
acres  were  sufficient  to  supplement  his  earnings. 

Hence  it  is  seen  that  with  management  and  the  selection  of  a tract 
of  good  land,  the  main  requirement  is  a sufficiency  of  capital  to  erect 
cottages,  purchase  live  stock  and  implements,  and  meet  traveling  and 
other  expenses.  The  average  cost  per  family  amounts  to  $500,  apart 
from  payments  for  land,  and  exclusive  of  general  land  improvements, 
such  as  irrigation  works,  water  supply,  and  other  general  utilities. 
For  this  sum  a family  can  be  fairly  launched. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  the  necessary  funds,  thirty-year  gold  bonds 
for  $150,000  have  been  issued  on  the  Colorado  and  California  colonies. 
Interest  is  payable  semiannually  at  5 per  cent.  A sinking  fund  of  2 
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per  cent  has  been  established,  and  the  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Salvation  Army,  Incorporated. 

In  addition  to  the  above  a colony  endowment  fund,  consisting  of 
donations,  has  been  organized.  This  fund  now  amounts  to  about 
130,000.  The  money  is  loaned  to  the  colonists  in  the  usual  way,  being 
reinvested  as  fast  as  it  is  repaid. 

The  colonists  receive  a contract  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  and 
cottage,  and  are  supplied  with  live  stock  and  implements,  a regular 
iccount  being  furnished  to  the  head  of  each  family  at  stated  intervals, 
showing  his  indebtedness.  The  sense  of  ownership  is  from  the  first 
cultivated,  with  excellent  results.  The  experience  of  the  Salvation 
Army  is  adverse  to  community  of  ownership  in  such  settlements. 
Such  ownership  usually  results  in  the  lazy  doing  nothing  and  expecting 
sverything,  while  the  industrious  do  everything  and  get  nothing — at 
least  nothing  commensurate  with  their  toil.  Thus  a premium  is  placed 
upon  idleness.  This  commonl}7  ends  in  the  industrious  becoming  dis- 
couraged, pulling  out,  and  going  where  the}T  can  get  the  rewards  of 
their  industry.  The  others  are  then  quickly  scattered. 

The  first  colonists  reached  Fort  Amity  in  April,  1898.  Most  of 
them  had  their  own  household  goods.  Here  and  there  one  had  a team 
of  his  own.  Otherwise  they  were  simply  workingmen  from  the  large 
cities,  chiefly  New  York,  who  had  been  unable  to  accumulate  any  prop- 
erty. Their  railroad  fares  were  paid  and  their  goods  shipped  to  Fort 
Amity.  They  were  settled  upon  plots  of  from  10  to  20  acres  each, 
received  a house  to  live  in.  the  necessary  tools  and  implements,  a horse 
or  two  each,  one  or  two  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry. 

The  cost  of  all  this  was  a debt  against  the  colonist.  The  first  were 
set  to  work  making  improvements — irrigating  ditches,  fences,  etc. 
They  were  allowed  the  current  rate  of  wages,  $2  a day.  Half  of  this 
was  credited  on  their  debt,  the  other  dollar  paid  their  living  expenses 
until  the  returns  from  their  land  began  to  come  in.  In  April,  19Q2, 
the  first  colonist  discharged  his  entire  debt  to  the  Army.  He  arrived 
at  Fort  Amity  in  March,  1899.  his  entire  capital,  the  savings  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  married  life,  being  a team  and  some  household  furni- 
ture. He  has  now  20  acres  with  a neat  stone  cottage  built  by  himself, 
all  free  from  incumbrance.  His  entire  debt  to  the  Army  was  $900. 
In  three  years  he  paid  it  off,  besides  supporting  a wife  and  three  chil- 
dren and  building  his  house. 

The  rapid  increase  in  land  values  caused  by  the  close  settlement  of 
the  land  serves  to  protect  the  investment  from  any  probability  of  loss. 
For  instance,  unimproved  land  which  was  bought  for  from  $20  to  $27 
an  acre  is  now  selling  at  $40,  while  the  colonists  value  the  same  land 
improved  at  $100,  and  sales  have  been  made  at  even  a higher  price. 
In  another  colony  land  which  was  bought  for  $50  is  selling  for  $100. 

As  an  explanation  of  the  comparatively  high  prices  of  the  land  it 
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should  be  explained  that  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  pay  the  best 
prices  for  good  soil,  it  being  regarded  as  false  economy  to  get  poor 
land  even  as  a gift,  since  the  expenditure  and  improvements  cost  the 
same  in  either  case,  while  the  return  is  far  greater  if  the  soil  is  good. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  whether  any  difficulty  is  found  in 
recovering  payments  from  the  colonists.  To  this  the  following  reply 
may  be  made: 

1.  So  far  from  the  colonists  being  unwilling  to  meet  their  liabilities 
they  are  eager  to  pay  them  off  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

2.  Even  were  this  not  the  case  the  rapid  rise  in  land  values  would 
afford  sufficient  protection  from  loss. 

3.  An  experience  of  nearly  five  years  has  shown  that  few  outlets 
for  capital  are  known  so  absolutely  free  from  risk  as  colonization 
schemes  of  this  kind,  provided,  of  course,  the  enterprise  be  honestly 
and  sensibly  managed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  statement  is 
made  after  an  experience  with  two  severe  droughts,  insect  pests,  heavy 
interest  for  borrowed  capital,  repayments  of  short  loans,  insufficiency 
of  capital,  and  serious  variations  of  market  in  the  sale  of  the  produce, 
so  that  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  success  of  the  experiment  has  been 
due  to  an  absence  of  the  ordinary  difficulties  with  which  agricultural 
operations  must  necessarily  contend. 

In  this  connection  the  words  of  Mr.  James  A.  Davis,  the  industrial 
commissioner  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  who  has  watched  the  colony 
in  Colorado  from  its  inception  and  is  familiar  with  all  its  workings, 
may  be  quoted:  “As  a colonization  plan  it  is  the  most  practical  and 

feasible  that  has  ever  come  to  my  attention.  As  an  investment  I con- 
sider it  sound.”  To  these  words  may  be  added  the  following  letter 
from  the  late  President  Benjamin  Harrison: 

I recall  with  pleasure  my  conversation  with  you  in  which  you  out- 
lined your  plans  for  colonizing  the  poor  of  our  great  cities  on  small 
homestead  farms.  I was  much  interested  in  what  you  said,  as  the 
work  seemed  to  have  great  promise  in  it,  especially  in  view  of  what 
seemed  to  me  the  very  practical  and  business-like  lines  on  which  you  had 
laid  it  down.  It  is  a very  pitiful  thing  to  see  industrious  and  worthy 
people  who  have  been  enticed  from  their  country  homes  into  the  city, 
and  are  bound  there  hand  and  foot  by  their  inability  to  accumulate 
enough  to  get  back  to  the  life  in  which  they  were  reared,  and  in  which 
they  might  have  success.  Your  plan  to  make  a thorough  inquiry  into 
the  adaptation  of  the  people  to  be  helped,  and  not  to  take  any  except 
those  whose  habits  seem  to  promise  success,  and  to  help  these,  not  by 
gifts  that  pauperize,  but  by  loans  to  be  repaid,  seems  to  me  to  be 
highly  wise  and  commendable. 

FARM  COLONIES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Several  farm  colonies  have  been  established  by  the  Salvation  Army 
in  South  Africa.  On  a small  farm  near  Cape  Colony  needy  whites  are 
taken  care  of  when  stranded,  and  are  provided  with  a temporary  home 
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't  md  work.  The  Government  allows  an  annual  grant  of  $1,000  toward 
1 ;he  expenses. 

e ; A tract  of  3,000  acres  has  been  granted  to  the  Salvation  Army  in 
1 Rhodesia  and  two  similar  tracts  in  Zululand  for  the  formation  of 
Q dative  settlements.  The  work  has  made  considerable  progress  in  spite 
' )f  the  war,  the  labors  of  the  Salvation  Army  officers  receiving  the 
warmest  encouragement,  both  from  Boers  and  from  British  officials, 
s 

FARM  COLONIES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

A large  tract  of  valuable  land,  covering  20,000  acres,  has  recently 
been  deeded  to  the  Salvation  Army  in  W estern  Australia  by  the  Gov- 
5 srnment  for  colonization  purposes.  As  a rule  no  individual  grant  is 
1 allowed  to  exceed  5,000  acres,  but  in  the  present  instance  a special 
sxception  was  made  by  the  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  efforts  to  settle  the  worthy  poor. 

The  Collie  settlement  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  portion  of 
Western  Australia,  125  miles  by  rail  from  Perth  and  40  miles  by  rail 
from  the  nearest  seaport  town,  Bunbury.  The  celebrated  coal  mines 
of  the  Collie  River  are  3 miles  from  the  settlement.  The  20,000  acres 
consist  of  forest,  scrub,  and  open  country,  with  17  miles  of  river 
frontage.  A large  number  of  paddocks  have  been  fenced  and  the 
outer  boundaries  are  nearing  completion.  The  various  colony  build- 
ings are  now  being  erected  and  will  include  a large  home  for  boys  at 
Gibb’s  Ford  and  a girls’  home  at  Pollard’s  Homestead. 

In  addition  to  the  above  tract  of  land,  several  smaller  colonies  have 
been  established,  occupying  nearly  3,000  acres,  and  including  three 
industrial  farms  for  criminal  and  neglected  boys,  and  three  industrial 
homes  for  girls,  with  total  accommodations  for  362.  There  is  also  a 
home  for  aged  men.  Toward  the  above  homes  and  farms  the  Australian 
Government  contributes  annual  grants  amounting  to  $15,000,  the  total 
annual  expenditure  of  the  Salvation  Army  upon  them  amounting 
(exclusive  of  Collie)  to  $45,000. 

SALVATION  ARMY  LAND  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLONY  AT 
HADLEIGH,  NEAR  LONDON,  ESSEX,  ENGLAND.  («) 

This  colony  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  about  30 
miles  from  London.  Many  sites  were  offered,  but  the  one  at  Hadleigh 
comprising  about  3,000  acres  was  selected  as  being  the  most  likely  to 
afford  the  greatest  number  of  advantages,  because  of  its  geographical 
situation.  The  colony  comprises  a tract  of  land  extending  from  the 
vicinity  of  Benfleet  Station  to  Leigh  Station,  on  the  London,  Tilbury 
and  Southend  Railway — a distance  of  3 miles. 

°The  information  relating  to  the  Hadleigh  colony  was  furnished  by  Colonel  Lamb, 
the  manager  of  the  colony. 
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This  railway  flanks  the  southern  side  of  the  settlement  and  cuts 
through  the  southeast  portion.  Beyond  is  the  fore  shore  of  the  Essex 
coast.  The  London  main  road  to  Southend  passes  through  the 
northern  side. 

The  colony  has  been  divided  into  sections,  as  follows,  each  under  a 
responsible  superintendent: 

Acres. 


Arable  farm  land 

Pasture  land 

Market  garden 

Brick  field,  No.  1 
Brick  field,  No.  2 about 
Brick  field,  No.  3. 

Fore  shore  and  fishing . 


600 

1,000 

300 

100 

1,000 


Total 3,000 

The  expenditures  for  the  Hadleigh  colony  have  been  approximately 
as  follows: 


Original  cost  of  the  land $200,  000 

Buildings,  railways,  wharf,  and  other  necessities 125,  000 

Purchase  of  adjoining  lands 125,  000 

Cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  general  stock 100,  000 

W agons,  machinery,  implements,  etc 50, 000 


Total 600,  000 

The  gates  of  the  colony  are  open  to  every  destitute  man,  irrespective 
of  creed  or  nationality.  The  bulk  of  the  men  are  housed  in  dormi- 
tories, classified  according  to  the  character  of  the  men  and  other  con- 
ditions generally. 

Admission  dormitorv  contains  about  30  beds.  As  the  individual 
progresses  in  usefulness  and  good  conduct,  he  is  promoted  step  by  step 
until  he  reaches  the  dormitory,  constructed  internally  to  accommodate 
only  3 men  in  one  room. 

A grade  above  this  is  Castle  House,  with  sleeping  accommodation  for 
some  30  men.  This  is  chiefly  reserved  for  timekeepers,  foremen,  and 
others  of  good  character. 

The  highest  class  is  Park  House,  a select  residence  situated  in  the 
center  of  the  market  garden,  which  can  accommodate  only  about  20. 
The  essential  qualification  for  admission  to  this  enviable  retreat  is  an 
irreproachable  character.  The  object  of  thus  grading  the  men  is  to 
hold  before  them  a constant  inducement  for  self-improvement.  The 
motto  of  each  grade  is  44  excelsior.” 


LABOR  CONDITIONS. 


The  labor  of  the  colony,  instead  of  being  cheaper,  is  on  the  whole 
more  expensive  than  that  of  other  employers,  because  of  the  excessive 
amount  it  costs  to  maintain  a large  section  of  almost  useless  workers. 
Owing  to  the  character  of  the  colony  there  is  always  a large  proportion 
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bf  “wastrels”  continually  on  hand,  whose  labor,  during  the  probation- 
ary period  of  six  weeks  or  three  months,  can  not  by  any  means  be 
reckoned  as  an  equivalent  for  their  maintenance.  The  ordinary 
employer  rejects  this  class  entirely  and,  moreover,  in  slack  seasons  dis- 
penses with  a number  of  his  average  hands,  whose  rate  of  wages  here 
is  equal  to  that  obtainable  outside. 

There  is  also  a considerable  number  of  those  who  are  permanently 
incapable,  either  from  old  age  or  other  causes.  These  constitute  a 
serious  incumbrance,  from  a commercial  standpoint,  which  the  ordi- 
nary employer  has  not  to  reckon  with.  This  drawback,  however,  is 
counterbalanced  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  case  of  workhouse 
men  by  the  subsidies  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  and  is  likel}T  to  be 
imore  so  bv  the  Government  subsidies  which  the  colonv  is  likelv  to 
Receive  in  the  near  future. 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is,  however,  for  this  and  other  rea- 
sons, more  expensive  than  that  of  an  ordinary  commercial  undertaking. 

For  the  last  two  years  the  average  number  of  men  employed  on  the 
colony  has  been  about  300,  exclusive  of  the  outside  local  labor  which 
t is  necessary  to  employ  during  the  fruit-picking  season. 

COST  OF  WORKING. 

After  paying  administration  expenses,  there  have  been  the  following 
annual  deficits  in  the  working  of  the  colony: 

1892 $22,445  i 1896 $25,465 

L893 18,  625  1897 3,  550 

L894 12,225  1898 4,275 

L895 29, 500  1899 6,  895 

A small  grant  per  head  from  the  general  funds,  on  account  of  the 
'raining  of  the  newcomers  during  the  probationary  period,  would 
entirely  wipe  out  the  deficit  of  the  last  three  years. 

The  fore  shore  and  fishing  section  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
colony  is  let  to  the  fishermen  of  the  Leigh  village,  and  is  a source  of 
steady  income. 

The  operations  of  the  Salvation  Army  here,  as  elsewhere,  have  been 
productive  of  much  good  among  the  suffering  and  distressed  of 
Humanity,  and  despite  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  that  have 
from  time  to  time  confronted  the  administration,  the  colony  to-day  is 
in  a flourishing  condition. 

Notwithstanding  that  year  by  year  the  working  has  shown  a deficit, 
:he  enterprise  from  a commercial  standpoint  can  not  be  looked  upon 
is  otherwise  than  a financial  success,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  annual 
leficit  has  almost  reached  vanishing  point.  Moreover,  the  aggregate 
ieficiency  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  enhanced  value  of  the 
and  and  colony  generally. 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  COLONY. 


To  manage  the  colony  the  fittest  are  selected,  irrespective  of  religious 
persuasion,  provided  there  is  evidence  of  a Christian  tendency  and 
proof  of  total  abstinence. 

Experienced  men  are  at  the  head  of  each  department.  They  report 
to,  and  take  general  directions  from,  the  manager,  who  is  resident  on 
the  colony. 

The  manager  is  assisted  at  the  head  office  by  a staff  of  officers  who 
attend  to  the  booking,  correspondence,  etc.,  under  his  personal 
guidance  and  direction. 

In  addition  there  is  a properly  equipped  repairs  section  for  effecting 
all  necessary  repairs  on  any  part  of  the  colony,  and  a traffic  depart- 
ment which  conducts  all  traffic,  whether  by  road,  rail,  or  water. 

A citadel,  or  hall  for  public  meetings,  of  commodious  structure,  is 
built  inside  the  colony  gates,  for  which  rent  is  paid  by  means  of  free 
offerings  by  the  men  and  attendants  from  the  neighboring  village  and 
district.  There  are  two  spiritual  officers  in  charge,  who  are  supported 
in  like  manner. 

All  religious  and  semisecular  meetings  are  held  in  this  building  and 
the  men  are  expected  to  attend  service  at  least  once  on  Sunday  either 
here  or  at  some  of  the  churches  in  the  neighborhood.  Special  meet- 
ings are  held  every  Saturday  evening,  more  particularly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  men,  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  colony  is  that 
everyone  must  attend.  They  are  usually  of  a semisecular  character 
and  are  largely  attended  by  residents  in  the  vicinity. 

Houses  are  provided  in  Castle  avenue  and  in  Orchard  terrace  for 
married  men  employed  in  the  colony.  There  are  also  in  Castle  avenue 
a bakery  and  stores  where  every  domestic  commodity  is  obtainable  at 
lowest  market  prices. 

Farther  along  is  a free  library  and  reading  room  where  a variety  of 
excellent  books,  daily  and  weekly  papers,  and  numerous  magazines 
are  provided  for  the  men  free  of  charge. 

In  close  proximity  is  a blacksmith’s  shop  where  two  smiths  work  at 
the  anvil. 

Lastly  comes  the  house  department,  under  the  supervision  of  an 
officer  whose  duties  are  those  of  a superintendent  and  comprise  cater- 
ing for  the  men,  control  of  kitchen  and  dining-room  staff,  dormitory 
orderlies,  etc.  He  is  furthermore  responsible  for  the  good  conduct 
of  the  men  after  working  hours,  and  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
allocation  of  fresh  comers  to  whichever  department  or  section  the 
capabilities  and  circumstances  of  the  individual  seem  best  to  adapt 
him. 

The  superintendents  of  other  departments  have  entire  control  of  the 
men  working  under  them,  and  from  time  to  time  make  recommenda- 
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ions  to  the  manager  for  an  increase  of  remuneration  to  such  of  their 
nen  as  are  deemed  worthy  of  advancement.  Under  no  circumstances 
^an  the  minimum  allowance  which  is  to  be  paid  in  tokens,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  food,  be  reduced.  Industrious  and  energetic  men  speedily 
obtain  the  standard  rate  of  outside  wages  with  the  additional  advan- 
:age  of  full  time. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITIES. 

Among  the  first  efforts  made  in  the  farming  section  was  stock  raising, 
ind  in  this  the  colony  was  singularly  unfortunate  for  a succession  of 
fears.  So  discouraging  were  the  results  that  an  abandonment  of  the 
experiment  was  seriously  contemplated.  The  misfortunes  were  chiefly 
n the  form  of  abortions — this  was  the  case  almost  without  exception. 
Consequently,  there  was  the  somewhat  serious  loss  of  the  young  stock, 
coupled  with  the  deteriorated  value  of  the  cows,  which  for  conscien- 
;ious  reasons  could  be  disposed  of  only  to  the  butcher.  The  best 
ivailable  skill  was  procured,  which  resulted  in  an  extraordinary  mani- 
festation of  diverse  opinions.  The  malady  was  attributed  to  the  food, 
he  water,  the  atmospheric  and  other  influences,  as  well  as  to  the  bull, 
pet  no  remedy  was  discovered,  though  strangely  enough  the  phenome- 
1011  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  it  came,  and  excellent  cattle  are 
low  being  bred. 

Efforts  to  raise  various  breeds  of  sheep  have  been  made  and  are 
ieing  continued,  with  little  hope,  however,  of  forming  a flock,  owing 
x)  the  unsuitability  of  the  soil.  Ewes  in  lamb  are  bought  and  after 
me  dropping  are  sold.  If  kept  long'er  they  get  poor.  The  policy  is 
;o  buy  a flying  flock  in  spring  and  sell  before  the  trouble  begins — 
hus  clearing  all  out  the  second  year.  It  is  by  this  means  that  such  a 
arge  tract  of  pasture  land  can  be  utilized  in  a profitable  manner. 

In  commencing  operations  in  the  cultivation  of  market-garden  pro- 
luce  every  conceivable  obstacle  was  encountered.  Sour  unfertile  soil, 
iverrun  with  weeds,  unskilled  and  unwilling  workers,  scarcity  of 
vater,  and  a variety  of  other  difficulties  were  met.  A commendable 
Achievement,  therefore,  is  the  great  expanse  of  standard  fruit  trees 
ilanted  T or  8 }^ears  ago,  and  not  yet  in  full  fruit  bearing,  to  which 
idditions  are  still  being  made.  These,  together  with  the  vast  rows  of 
gooseberry,  black  currant,  strawbeny,  raspberry,  and  other  fruit- 
Dearing  bushes,  as  well  as  the  immense  vegetation  which  covers  the 
extensive  orchards,  entirely  dispel  the  misconceived  notion  that  Kent 
done  could  grow  fruit  and  that  Essex  soil  was  incapable  of  producing 
mything  but  wheat. 

An  early  class  of  potatoes  is  largely  grown.  These  are  put  on  the 
irst  market  and  realize  top  prices,  this  of  course  necessitating  buying 
:rom  neighbors  or  others  later  in  the  season,  but  at  much  lower 
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prices,  the  large  quantity  of  potatoes  required  for  consumption  by 
the  colony. 

Poultry  farming  has  been  exceptionally  successful.  A few  years 
subsequent  to  starting  this  industiy  the  services  of  an  experienced 
breeder  were  secured,  and  the  results  have  been  phenomenal.  Apart 
from  the  large  quantity  of  eggs  sent  away  at  high  prices  numbers  of 
birds  are  bred  each  season,  and  they  have  been  crossed  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  specimens  exhibited  at  all  the  principal 
shows  and  exhibitions  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  have  invari- 
ably won  first,  second,  or  special  prizes. 

This  led  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  becoming  a purchaser.  The 
Right  Hon.  Cecil  Rhodes  was  also  an  extensive  buyer  of  the  best 
poultry  of  the  colony  for  his  South  African  homes. 

After  various  attempts  at  breeding,  it  was  at  last  found  that  the 
land  favored  principally  a “Yorkshire”  pig — middle  white — and  in 
the  development  of  this  stock  excellent  results  have  been  obtained. 

The  inconvenience  and  loss  caused  by  a scarcity  of  water  is  now  at 
an  end.  An  artesian  well  has  been  sunk  which  will  give  a sufficient 
supply  for  all  the  colony’s  industries  and  for  kitchen  and  cattle  sheds, 
in  addition  to  making  provision  for  a very  large  supply  on  the  market 
garden.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  water  will  be  conducted  to  the 
village  of  Hadleigh,  and  produce  increased  income. 

The  three  brickyards,  each  yielding  a distinct  class  of  brick,  are  pracf 
tically  inexhaustible.  The  efficient  and  economical  working  of  two 
of  the  brickyards  is  now  completely  accomplished.  One  is  capable  oh 
turning  out  80,000  bricks  a week  all  the  year  round,  at  a net  profit! 
of  not  less  than  $2  per  thousand.  As  the  output  of  the  other,  2,000,000 
bricks  were  sold  last  season,  and  netted  a profit  of  $1.50  per  thousand, 
The  output  will  not  diminish,  but  will  largely  increase,  while  the  nel 
profit  is  almost  sure  to  increase.  jj 

With  the  remaining  brickyard  a variety  of  complications  have  fron  t 
time  to  time  presented  themselves,  but  this  also  gives  promise  o j : 
excellent  results  with  the  completion  of  certain  experiments,  whicl 
were  rendered  necessary  in  the  application  of  modern  machinery  t( 
the  treatment  of  refractory  clay.  The  average  output  on  this  yard  wil 
not  be  less  than  50,000  a day,  and  the  profit  is  estimated  to  be  hand 
some.  The  process  adopted  here  produces  bricks  of  more  than  ordi  | 
nary  stability,  which  are  in  great  demand  for  building  bridges  anc  | 
other  structures  where  the  resistance  of  pressure  is  an  essential  elemen 
in  the  bricks.  All  three  yards  can  not  fail  to  be  a lasting  source  oi 
ever-increasing  revenue,  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  any  probabb 
deficiency  that  may  result  in  the  working  of  either  of  the  agricultural 
sections. 

Other  industries  which  were  originally  contemplated  and  startec 
as  likely  sources  of  income  were  abandoned  for  economic  reasons 
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3hair  making,  for  instance,  could  only  be  successfully  carried  on  by 
he  exclusive  employment  of  skilled  hands,  which  it  was  found  next  to 
mpossible  to  secure. 

Steam  joinery  was  also  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  location  of 
the  operations  rendering  the  transmission  of  the  manufactured  article 
i much  too  expensive  process. 

A vigorous  effort  was  made  to  breed  rabbits,  but  it  was  unsuccessful 
md  was  abandoned. 

Southend,  a large  town  about  5 miles  distant,  is  a ready  market  for 
lie  garden  and  farm  produce  of  the  colony.  . There  is  also  a rapidly 
growing  demand  for  these  commodities  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
Thus  is  secured  a quick  sale  at  better  prices  than  if  the  produce  were 
lent  to  London. 

Most  of  the  bricks  are  sent  to  London  by  barge  from  the  wharf  of 
he  colony,  or  by  rail. 

It  has  been  presumed  that  the  colony  has  taken  advantage  of  sup- 
posed cheaper  labor,  and  undersells  competitors.  That  the  labor  is 
lot  really  cheap  has  already  been  demonstrated.  As  for  underselling, 
he  colony’s  produce  invariably  commands  the  highest  prices  in  the 
market.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  experienced  salesmen  are 
miployed,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  best  products  of  all  kinds  that 
:an  be  secured  are  taken  into  the  open  market  and  sold  at  the  best 
prices  available. 

The  sales  of  the  various  products  amounted  last  year  to  about 
425,000,  and  could  be  increased,  with  an  increasing  rate  of  profit,  by 
he  introduction  of  sufficient  working  capital. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT. 

An  industrial  home  for  boys  would  be  a great  boon  to  the  colony, 
nasmuch  as  it  would  remove  or  counteract  one  of  the  greatest  difficul- 
ies  with  men,  the  majority  of  whom  leave  as  soon  as  they  become 
iseful.  The  boys  might  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  colon}^  for  a 
lefinite  period  and  so  long  could  be  relied  upon  for  their  labor.  A 
mbsidy  from  the  Government  might  be  granted  for  educational  and 
>ther  purposes.  This  home  could  be  erected  for  $50,000. 

Any  number  of  the  aged  poor  might  be  boarded  out  in  suitable 
lomes,  and  contributions  sufficient  to  maintain  them  made  by  the  poor- 
aw  authorities.  Suitable  labor,  such  as  poultiy  rearing  and  flower 
ultivation,  could  easily  be  provided  and  their  earnings  would  go  to 
well  the  revenue.  Fifty  such  houses  would  cost  about  $50,000. 

A valuable  and  remunerative  extension  of  existing  brickyards  would 
post  about  $25,000. 

Extension  of  the  railway  to  the  highlands  of  the  colony  would  mean 
m outlay  of  commendable  wisdom  ($25,000). 
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For  wa  it  of  the  necessary  capital  there  are  still  considerable  tracts 
of  land  undeveloped,  besides  large  tracts  of  land  on  the  higher  levels 
adjacent  to  it  which  ought  to  be  acquired  for  extension  of  future  opera- 
tions, so  as  to  afford  greater  facilities  for  a more  successful  manipula- 
tion of  sheep  and  other  stock,  the  higher  levels  to  be  in  working  ini 
winter  and  the  low  lands  in  summer.  To  acquire  this  additional  land 
and  develop  that  already  owned  would  require  $30,000. 

There  is  a range  of  hilly  land  running  along  the  center  of  the  colony 
upon  which  there  are  no  made-up  roads,  although  it  would  be  quite 
possible  to  construct  them.  A good  road  here  would  add  considerably 
to  the  value  of  the  stretch  of  land  which  fringes  the  bottom  of  the  hills 
and  would  materially  enhance  the  value  of  the  two  adjacent  brickyards. 
On  such  a road  and  on  one  or  two  main  roads  through  the  colony  it 
would  be  a profitable  investment  to  spend,  say,  $25,000. 

For  the  use  of  the  colony  and  for  general  water  conveyance,  six 
new  barges  should  be  acquired  at  a cost  of  $25,000. 

Increased  cottage  accommodation  for  workers  on  the  colony  should 
be  constructed  at  a cost  of  $10,000. 

An  excellent  and  safe  investment  would  be  in  building  workmen’s 
houses  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  colony,  near  the  village  of 
Leigh,  a rapidly  growing  place,  with  railway  station,  45  minutes  from 
London.  The  outlaj^  on  such  a scheme  should  be  about  $50,000. 

Greenhouses  for  early  fruit  cultivation  should  be  built  at  a cost  of 
$25,000.  ! 

The  stock  of  sheep  and  cattle  might  with  advantage  be  increased  by 
an  outlay  of  $10,000.  I 

The  advantages  of  an  installation  of  free  power  and  light  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  overestimate.  The  saving  effected  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  present  operations  on  the  brickyards  alone  would  be  enormous. 
The  dissemination  of  such  power  throughout  the  estate  would  effect 
economy  in  every  direction.  The  light  would  be  a lasting  boon. 
Such  a plant  could  be  furnished  at  a cost  of  about  $30,000. 

When  completed  for  the  requirements  of  the  colony  the  advantages 
of  the  plant  might  be  extended  to  Hadleigh  Village,  which  is  close  by, 
and  thus  become  an  additional  source  of  income. 

SOME  CONCLUSIONS. 

As  a result  of  close  observation,  and  the  experience  of  some  years: 
work  among  the  classes  designed  to  be  benefited  by  the  scheme,  the; 
conclusion  is  reached  that  all  and  more  than  all  that  General  Booth 
promised  in  his  u Darkest  England  ” scheme  can  be  accomplished. 

The  following  essentials  to  success  are  suggested: 

1.  A suitable  estate  with  some  natural  wealth  (agricultural,  pas- 
toral, mineral,  etc.). 
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2.  The  employment  of  experienced  and  devoted  men  and  women  as 
overseers. 

3.  The  work  on  a sufficiently  large  scale  to  carry  the  incidental 
supervising  expenses. 

4.  Sufficiently  large  also  to  make  the  settlement  interesting  and 
ively,  not  a mere  hamlet  or  group  of  houses. 

5.  The  principles  of  all  the  business  departments  must  be  commer- 
fially  sound. 

6.  The  doors  should  be  open  to  all — married  or  single,  without 
’espect  to  creed  or  nationality. 

COLONIZATION  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  first  Government  to  undertake  colonization  on  a systematic  plan 
vas  New  Zealand.  From  the  year  1870,  when  Sir  Julius  Vogel  sent 
:o  the  agent-general  in  London  to  dispatch  50,000  settlers  in  six 
nonths,  up  to  1894,  when  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  was  passed 
md  $15,000,000  voted  for  colonization  purposes,  the  entire  ground 
)f  the  systematic  employment  and  settlement  of  the  working  classes 
is  self-supporting  home  owners  has  been  covered  with  sagacity  and 
enterprise. 

In  one  case  a vast  estate  comprising  84.000  acres  was  bought  back 
rom  its  owner,  resurveyed,  and  divided  up  into  farms  of  from  50  to 
.00  acres  and  grazing  farms  of  from  500  to  3.000  acres.  One  chief 
ownship  and  three  villages  were  marked  out  with  2,000  acres  near 
he  central  town  site  for  suburban  and  garden  lots.  In  1892  the  entire 
>opulation  of  the  estate  consisted  of  one  family  and  its  attendants, 
n 1898  the  population  had  increased  to  more  than  1,000.  The  farms 
lad  been  eagerly  taken  up  and  were  paying  the  Government  54  per 
ent  on  the  net  cost,  besides  yielding  the  owners  a good  living. 

Other  large  estates  have  been  similarly  bought  back  and  settled  by 
he  Government,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  land  owner  and  the 
ettler. 

The  bold  and  generous  policy  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  New 
Zealand  Government  has  rnanv  remarkable  features. 

c/ 

In  the  first  place,  the  married  man  with  a family  is  given  a distinct 
•reference  to  the  single  man.  Instead  of  marriage  being  discouraged, 
amilies  broken  up,  and  the  single  man,  for  false  reasons  of  economy, 
•iven  the  preference,  the  exact  opposite  is  the  case.  The  married 
ettler  takes  root  more  readily,  is  not  liable  to  leave  his  farm,  and  is 
upplied  with  an  abundance  of  unpaid  and  energetic  labor.  Again, 
he  man  without  land  is  given  the  right  of  way  in  preference  to  the 
lan  who  alreadv  has  a farm  in  some  other  localitv.  This  is  in  remark- 

e/ 

ble  contrast  to  the  “ robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul'*  plan  pursued  by 
ur  own  railways  and  land-owning  interests,  which  has  stripped  New 
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England  of  its  best  farmers  to  colonize  the  Middle  States  and  which 
is  now  denuding  the  Northern  and  Central  States  to  colonize  the 
West  and  South. 

Applicants  for  land  in  New  Zealand  are  put  through  a rigid  exam- 
ination, and  if  it  is  found  that  they  have  farms  elsewhere  they  are 
denied  the  privilege  of  occupying  Government  lands.  The  man  who  ! 
has  neither  land,  money,  nor  experience  in  farming  is  carefully  u shep- 
herded” by  the  Government,  is  placed  on  road  making,  forest  clearing, 
and  general  land  improving,  till  he  has  gained  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge, and  is  then  helped  to  become  a permanent  settler  and  home 
owner.  Under  this  enlightened  tutelage  the  very  tramp  becomes  in  a 
few  years  a taxpayer,  and  even  during  the  preparatory  chrysalis  stage 
meets  all  the  expenses  of  his  transformation,  without  being  brought 
into  competition  with  outside  labor. 

Mr.  Lloyd  thus  summarizes  the  work  of  these  “ improved  farm 
settlements,”  whose  special  object  is  the  systematic  employment  and 
training  of  the  out-of-works,  for  whose  benefit  civilization  has  else- 
where provided  nothing  better  than  “poorhouses,  jails,  and  potter’s 
fields:” 

There  are  45  of  these  improved  settlements.  They  cover  an  area 
of  73,320  acres.  There  were  on  them,  at  the  last  report,  513  land 
holders  and  1,854  residents.  The  settlers  had  cleared  15,141  acres  of 
the  bush  and  had  grassed  20,814.  They  had  been  advanced  $286,645, 
while  the  total  value  of  the  improvements  which  had  been  made  by 
them  was  $420,840,  and  they  have  paid  in  rent  and  interest  $13,210 
yearly. 

The  farm  laborer,  who  has  been  brought  up  on  the  land  but  has 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  owning  any,  is  wisely  helped  with  the 
necessary  advances  which  enable  him  to  become  a home  owner. 

The  family  which  possesses  a small  amount  of  capital  meets  with 
abundant  encouragement.  Careful  inquiries  having  been  made  as  to 
their  probable  requirements  and  previous  experience,  they  are  assisted 
in  obtaining  the  kind  of  farm  on  which  they  are  likely  to  obtain  the 
best  results,  and  the  improvements  that  their  own  capital  enables  them 
to  make  can  afterwards  be  supplemented  by  the  loans  which  they  can 
obtain  under  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  settlement  of  farm  lands,  this  act  enables  the 
workingman  in  the  town  to  acquire  suburban  lots  and  gardens  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  work. 

The  loans  granted  by  the  Government  can  be  either  on  the  install- 
ment or  on  the  fixed-loan  system.  On  the  installment  plan  mortgages 
are  repa}^able  by  73  half-yearly  payments  of  principal  and  interest 
combined.  These  amount  to  only  £3  ($14.60)  per  half  year  on  each 
£100  ($486.65)  advanced,  thus  placing  the  payments  within  easy  reach 
of  the  settler. 
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On  the  fixed-loan  system  mortgages  may  be  granted  for  any  period 
lot  exceeding  ten  years,  the  principal  being  repayable  at  the  end  of  the 
erm. 

Interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  reducible  to  4i  per  cent, 
>rovided  payment  is  made  not  later  than  fourteen  days  after  due  date, 
md  there  are  no  arrears. 

No  loans  are  granted  for  less  than  £25  ($121.66)  or  more  than  £3,000 
$14,599.50).  After  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  loan  has  been  paid, 
t may  be  readjusted,  thus  allowing  further  elasticity  to  the  act.  The 
oan  may,  morever,  be  repaid  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  due  date  of  any 
nstallment. 


CANADIAN  COLONIZATION. 


While  the  Canadian  Government  has  not  at  present  adopted  the 
Siew  Zealand  methods  of  colonization  in  their  entirety,  it  has  gone 
•onsiderably  beyond  the  ordinary  American  policy,  inasmuch  as  there 
s an  organized  department  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  immigration, 
•onsiderable  sums  of  money  being  expended  in  the  employment  of 
gents,  distribution  of  literature,  and  in  definite  efforts  to  turn  the 
ide  of  immigration  in  the  direction  of  the  agricultural  districts  of 
anada. 

According  to  the  annual  report  for  1901  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grants for  the  year  amounted  to  49,149,  of  whom  17,987  went  from 
fie  United  States.  In  his  report  to  the  Canadian  Government,  Mr. 
W.  J.  White,  inspector  of  agencies  in  the  United  States,  says: 


Since  1897  an  active  propaganda  has  been  established  and  year  after 
rear  has  shown  marked  increases  in  the  number  of  settlers  who  have 
rone  to  western  Canada.  The  past  year  has  been  the  most  gratifying 
)f  all,  exceeding  anything  that  had  been  anticipated. 

It  is  no  longer  the  man  with  limited  capital  who  comes  to  Canada, 
put  the  one  who  has,  in  many  cases,  a large  bank  account  to  his  credit, 
[t  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  colonists  filling  a large  train  with  their 
iffects,  going  to  Canada  and  settling  in  districts  by  themselves,  quickly 
surrounding  themselves  with  every  social  comfort  and  making  not 
bnly  their  own  settlement  attractive,  but  adding  value  to  the  lands 
rvhich  surround  it. 

The  American  settler  brings  with  him  an  experience  which  makes 
t very  easy  for  him  to  soon  get  a return  from  the  land  which  he  has 
occupied,  the  usual  difficulties  of  pioneering  proving  no  obstacle  to 
oim.  They"  at  once  have  schools  established,  churches  erected,  and 
pause  villages  to  spring  up  very  quickly.  The  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  made  their  homes  in  Canada  during  the  past  5 years 
oave  all  proved  good  citizens. 

The  reports  of  the  agents  show  that  3,024  persons  migrated  during 
fie  year  from  Michigan,  taking  with  them  93  carloads  of  stock  and 
effects.  From  Wisconsin  more  than  500  persons  migrated,  taking  with 
ffiem  a total  of  over  $500,000  worth  of  property.  One  hundred  settlers 
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from  Indianapolis,  where  the  agency  has  only  recently  been  established,  a 
took  with  them  nearly  $100,000  worth  of  property.  From  Nebraska 
1,661  settlers  migrated,  taking  154  carloads  of  settlers’  effects  and  a is 
capital  of  $1,762,000.  From  South  Dakota  about  1,000  persons 
migrated,  with  216  carloads  of  effects.  From  North  Dakota  2,203  set-  |i 
tiers  migrated,  with  354  carloads  of  goods  and  $307,000  worth  of  | 
effects,  besides  personal  capital.  A very  large  migration  also  took  |k 
place  from  Minnesota — 2,060  farmers,  241  carloads  of  effects  valued  at 
$323,800,  and  a cash  capital  of  $2,273,000.  t 

The  methods  adopted  with  so  much  success  by  the  Canadian  Govern-  I 
ment  to  promote  immigration  are:  | 

1.  The  location  of  agents  at  suitable  centers.  ; 

2.  The  distribution  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  advertising  matter,  il 
amounting  during  the  last  year  to  1,193,000  copies,  and  including 
atlases  and  full  particulars  regarding  the  districts  which  it  is  desired  to 
colonize. 

3.  Exhibits  of  agricultural  produce,  which  are  taken  to  all  the  vari- 
ous county  fairs,  when  lectures  are  given,  literature  distributed,  and 
information  supplied  to  would-be  settlers. 

4.  The  conducting  of  settlers  to  the  land  and  advising  them  as  to  the 
best  localities  for  settlement,  thereby  protecting  them  from  being 
deceived  by  designing  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  sale  of  land 
and  who  so  often  rob  the  settlers  of  their  little  savings  and  leave  them  j 
in  a state  of  destitution  to  go  to  the  cities,  because  they  have  been 
stripped  of  their  limited  supply  of  capital. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  while  the  Canadian  Government  does 
not  go  so  far  as  that  of  New  Zealand,  and  has  no  system  of  u advances 
to  settlers,”  it  has  an  intelligent  and  well-organized  plan  for  the  sys- 
tematic colonization  of  persons  possessing  a small  amount  of  capital, 
for  guiding  them  to  the  best  locations,  and  for  protecting  them  against 
the  depredations  of  land  sharks. 

The  Canadian  Government  also  assists  in  the  establishment  of 
creameries,  providing  the  necessary  capital,  where  the  supply  of  cows 
in  the  neighborhood  justifies  the  same.  Its  agents  speak  enthusias- 
tically in  regard  to  the  success  of  the  plans  which  have  been  adopted 
and  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  same. 

COLONIZATION  OF  IRRIGATED  LANDS. 

Irrigation  is  a means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  colonization.  Upon 
the  rapid  and  complete  occupation  of  irrigated  lands  by  a sturdy  and 
aggressive  community  of  small  farmers  the  success  of  great  projects 
of  colonization  must  ultimately  depend. 

To  colonize  promptly  and  effectively  the  lands  which  are  to  be 
irrigated  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  ordinary  inflow  of 
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turners  possessing  capital.  The  vast  aggregations  of  labor  in  our 
reat  centers  of  population  should  be  utilized.  That  this  is  feasible 
as  been  demonstrated. 

The  farm  colonies  of  the  Salvation  Army  were  organized  in  1898  to 
rove  the  possibility  of  relieving  the  congestion  of  the  great  cities, 
y removing  worthy  but  poor  families,  furnishing  them  with  the 
ecessary  capital,  and  settling  them  as  home  owners  upon  the  land. 

It  was  argued  by  those  who,  while  friendly  to  the  scheme,  doubted 
Is  practicability,  that  (1)  they  would  not  go,  (2)  they  would  not  sta}7, 
3)  they  would  not  work,  and  (1)  they  would  not  pay.  Four  years  of 
atient  experiment  have  served  to  prove  that  these  objections  were 
roundless.  The  worthy  poor  of  the  great  cities  have  gone,  have 
tayed,  have  worked,  and  have  paid.  As  a result  of  their  successful 
oil  they  have  become  home  owners,  and  the  percentage  of  failures 
as  been  much  smaller  than  was  anticipated.  Not  only  so,  but  thou- 
ands  more  would  have  gladty  settled  had  the  necessary  capital  been 
vailable. 

The  difficulty  has  not  consisted  in  the  lack  of  settlers.  Suitable 
amilies  b}r  thousands  are  ready  to  move.  Nor,  again,  has  it  been  the 
ick  of  land.  Millions  of  acres  have  been  obtainable  on  the  most  rea- 
onable  terms.  The  great  stumbling-block  has  been  the  paucity  of 
apital  available  for  carrying  on  the  work.  It  has  come  in  driblets, 
nd  has  required  to  be  spread  over  a considerable  area  and  a long 
nterval  of  time.  Had  the  funds  been  available  for  operating  on  a 
irger  scale  with  a sufficiency  of  capital,  far  more  satisfactory  results 
rould  have  been  obtained. 

That  colonization  is  practicable,  where  the  farmer  or  settler  has 
apital  of  his  own  to  invest,  has  never  been  denied;  hence  the  strenuous 
fforts  of  the  W est  and  South  to  obtain  from  the  Eastern  and  Central 
States  settlers  who  have  money.  The  prospect  of  acquiring  cheaper 
nd  more  fertile  land  has  in  some  cases  led  to  the  wholesale  abandon- 
nent  of  entire  districts  which  were  once  prosperous  and  might  have 
emained  so. 

Now,  if  the  farmer  with  a small  amount  of  capital  can  accomplish 
uch  remarkable  results  in  settling  up  and  developing  new  lands,  why 
hould  not  the  farm  laborer,  or  the  sturdy  toiler  of  the  city,  who  has 
lo  capital,  achieve  similar  success,  if  the  necessary  capital  be  provided 
rom  an  outside  source?  There  are  many  things  in  his  favor.  His 
labits  are  usually  more  economical  than  those  of  the  farmer  with  a 
ittle  capital.  His  children  are  willing  to  help  in  the  Helds,  and  do 
lot  crave  an  expensive  college  education.  The  cheap,  intelligent,  and 
ndustrious  labor  of  his  family  is  far  better  than  the  unsatisfactory  and 
lired  labor  on  which  the  other  usually  depends.  The  small  size  of  his 
arm  enables  him  to  cultivate  it  intensively,  while  the  nearness  of  the 
arious  homesteads  enormously  increases  the  value  of  his  land,  and 
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thereby  automatically  duplicates  the  result  of  his  toil.  His  payments 
for  interest  are  also  smaller. 

For  instance,  1,000  acres  occupied  by  10  families  in  lots  of  100  acres 
each  will  probably  produce  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  same  thou- 
sand acres  occupied  by  50  families  in  lots  of  20  acres  each.  But,  even 
granting  that  the  produce  should  be  the  same,  the  real  estate  value 
would  be  enormously  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  former  case  the 
population  would  amount  to  about  50,  and  in  the  latter  to  250.  Hence 
the  20  acres  of  the  small  farmer  would  in  a few  years  be  worth  more 
than  the  100  acres  of  the  larger  holding,  while  the  interest  charges 
and  payments  for  hired  labor  would  be  proportionately  less. 

This  rapid  increase  in  value  of  land  thus  thickly  settled  serves  as 
ample  security  for  the  capital  invested,  provided  that  the  management 
be  honest,  capable,  and  fairly  economical. 

Land  bought  four  years  ago  at  $25  is  selling  to-day  as  high  as  $100, 
while  town-site  land  has  been  sold  at  a rate  equivalent  to  more  than 
$3,000  an  acre. 

Hence,  so  far  from  colonization  being  a risky  enterprise,  when  car- 
ried out  under  proper  auspices,  it  affords  a maximum  of  security  with 
a minimum  of  risk. 

It  will  be  invariably  found  that  where  colonization  has  failed  it  has 
been  due  to  avoidable  errors.  For  instance,  from  false  motives  of 
economy  single  men  have  been  preferred  to  married  men ; small  fami- 
lies, or  none  at  all,  to  large  ones.  Or,  again,  the  ownership  of  the  farm 
has  been  refused,  or  communistic  principles  have  been  adopted.  The 
majority  of  failures  have  been  due  to  unpractical  ideas.  Everybody 
has  owned  everything  in  general,  and  nobody  has  owned  anything 
in  particular.  Hence  the  industrious  have  not  received  the  proper 
reward  of  their  toil,  have  become  discouraged,  and  have  retired; 
while,  left  to  themselves,  the  shiftless  and  unproductive  have  soon 
shipwrecked  the  most  promising  enterprises. 

Again,  in  many  cases  no  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  choice  of 
colonists,  or  they  have  been  handled  harshly,  suspiciously,  and  with- 
out sufficient  tact  or  energy. 

In  other  instances  the  enterprise  has  languished  for  lack  of  capital 
or  owing  to  the  absence  of  judicious  oversight. 

Indeed,  the  wonder  is  that  in  view  of  the  general  absence  of  system 
the  results  have  been  on  the  whole  so  remarkable  in  the  occupation  of 
vacant  lands.  But  the  time  has  now  come  when  scientific  colonization 
must  take  its  place  alongside  scientific  agriculture.  The  causes  of 
failure  must  be  ascertained  and  avoided.  The  principles  must  be  dis- 
covered and  followed  which  will  insure  a maximum  of  result  with  a 
minimum  of  risk. 

As  already  stated,  the  Salvation  Army  is  now  operating  three  colo- 
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ies  in  America — one  in  California,  one  in  Ohio,  and  one  in  Colorado. 
Lbout  400  persons  have  been  settled  upon  some  3.000  acres  of  land, 
'he  families  are  entirely  self-supporting.  Some  of  them  have  paid 
or  their  holdings.  Many  of  the  20-acre  farms  are  valued  at  from 
2,000  to  fo.OOO.  On  some  of  them  stone  cottages  and  barns  have 
een  erected.  But  interesting  and  successful  as  has  been  this  experi- 
lent,  it  is  not  necessary  to  rely  exclusively  upon  the  data  thus  fur- 
ished.  A far  larger  and  more  extensive  effort,  already  discussed  to 
ome  extent  in  this  article,  has  been  made  bv  the  New  Zealand  Gov- 
rnment.  While  others  have  been  talking  or  dreaming,  the  enter- 
trising Government  of  New  Zealand  has  been  acting  and  laving  down 
ines  which  will  undoubtedly  be  followed  before  long  by  the  leading 
ations  of  the  world. 

The  expenditure  of  815,000,000  by  that  country  upon  the  coloniza- 
Lon  of  lands  has  been  conducted  on  a system  which  leaves  but  little 
o be  desired.  The  small  driver  who  is  being  crushed  bv  exorbitant 
nterest,  and  driven  to  sell  his  farm  or  abandon  it  and  turn  to  the  city, 
an  in  New  Zealand  borrow  money  from  the  Government  at  4^  per 
lent  and  repav  it  in  thirtv-six  and  one-half  vears.  or  sooner,  if  he 
.esire.  This  checks  the  exodus  from  the  countrv  to  the  citv. 

The  farm  laborer  who  wants  to  become  a home  owner  can  buv 

«/ 

and  from  the  Government  and  borrow  monev  at  the  same  low  rate  of 

%/ 

nterest  and  on  the  same  easy  terms  of  repayment.  This  serves  as 

heck  No.  2 to  the  abandonment  of  the  countrv  for  the  citv. 

«-■ 

The  artisan  or  clerk  in  the  citv  who  wants  to  buv  a farm  and  own 
L home  can  have  his  savings  supplemented  in  the  same  generous 
nanner. 

If  he  prefers  to  have  a cottage  and  a garden  near  the  city,  he  can 
sorrow  for  this  purpose  and  build  himself  a home  near  his  work,  thus 
upplementing  his  wages  by  his  garden  produce  and  preparing  for  the 
kvil  day  when  he  may  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

If  he  is  stranded  in  the  city  and  can  not  get  work,  the  Government, 
nstead  of  committing  him  to  a semipenal  pauper  institution  sends 
lim  into  the  country  to  make  roads  and  improve  some  part  of  the 
lational  estate.  He  is  paid  wages,  part  of  it  in  cash  for  his  support 
ind  part  of  it  in  getting  into  shape  a tract  of  land  which  is  to  become 
lis  future  home,  and  on  which  he  can,  in  due  time,  obtain  from  the 
Government  a loan  for  improvements.  His  family,  if  he  has  one,  is 
Drought  to  him,  and  he  is  charged  with  the  expense.  If  he  has  none, 
le  is  encouraged  to  marrv  and  settle  down.  In  this  wav  nearlv  50 
ndustrial  colonies  have  been  established,  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
and  occupied. 

Not  a dollar  has  been  lost  bv  the  Government,  and  while  other 

•7 

nations  are  sinking  millions  upon  their  poor  in  useless  waste,  and 
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never  dreaming  of  recovering  a cent,  New  Zealand  is  borrowing  at  3 
to  3i  per  cent,  lending  at  4J-,  and  settling  its  lands  with  taxpayers  by 
means  of  those  who  would  ordinarily  be  a burden  on  its  revenues. 

This  interesting  experiment  in  sociology  has  been  going  on  for  some 
ten  years  with  complete  success;  and  there  seems  absolutely  no  reason 
why,  mutatis  mutandis , the  system  should  not  be  adopted  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  would  mean  not  only 
the  settlement  of  our  unoccupied  lands,  but  the  reoccupation  of  our 
abandoned  farms  by  a thrifty,  industrious  population  who  would  yield 
a rich  revenue  to  the  taxgatherer.  Such  a policy  breathes  the  very 
essence  of  Christianity. 

Important  as  has  been  the  question  of  colonization  in  the  past,  it 
assumes  double  significance  in  view  of  the  immense  strides  that  public 
sentiment  has  recently  taken  upon  the  question  of  irrigation.  The 
vast  works  that  are  now  being  planned  and  will  shortly  be  constructed 
make  it  important  that  prompt  and  regular  returns  should  be  insured 
for  the  capital  about  to  be  expended  by  the  speedy  and  systematic 
occupation  of  the  lands  thus  opened  for  cultivation.  It  is  the  small 
farmer  who  is  especially  needed  for  the  occasion,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  wisely  guided  colonization  will  prove  a most  valuable  handmaid 
to  irrigation. 

Everyone  who  has  had  any  experience  in  the  question  is  aware 
that  the  one  discouraging  feature  in  irrigation  has  been  the  slowness 
with  which  the  lands  have  been  occupied  on  the  usual  voluntary  prin- 
ciple of  settlement  by  farmers  possessing  a small  amount  of  capital. 
The  heavy  expenses  connected  with  the  upkeep  of  canals  and  reser- 
voirs make  it  imperative  that  the  land  should  be  occupied  with  the 
utmost  celerity.  Otherwise  the  charges  for  irrigation,  falling  on  the 
few,  become  extremely  burdensome,  if  not  impossible,  alarming  pro- 
spective settlers  and  effectually  preventing,  or  at  least  greatly  retard- 
ing, the  work  of  settlement.  Moreover  the  investors  in  the  enterprise, 
not  receiving  any  adequate  dividends,  are  discouraged  from  advancing 
the  additional  capital  necessary  for  the  development  or  upkeep  of  the 
project. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  a prominent  capitalist,  who  was  president  of 
one  of  the  leading  irrigation  companies,  that  if  it  was  worth  while 
spending  $2,000,000  in  placing  water  on  the  land,  it  would  surely 
abundantly  repay  the  company  to  spend  at  least  twice  that  sum  in 
placing  colonists  upon  it.  But,  strange  to  say,  these  men  of  intelli- 
gence, who  had  laid  out  vast  sums  in  perfecting  their  water  supply, 
were  unwilling  to  “risk”  a dollar  in  supplying  capital  for  the  coloni- 
zation of  their  land. 

Colonization  as  the  handmaid  of  irrigation  will  bring  within  the 
reach  of  the  latter  new  confidence  and  possibilities,  while  irrigation 
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ill  prepare  for  colonization  new  realms  of  possibility,  and  these  com- 
ned  sciences  will  open  before  the  working  classes  of  this  country 
bw  vistas  of  help  and  hope,  will  recreate  that  bulwark  of  national 
•osperity,  the  small  farmer,  and  will  provide  an  immense  home 
arket  for  our  productions,  making  it  easier  for  the  masses  of  our 
)pulation  to  be  and  do  good,  and  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  citizen  - 
lip  and  the  dictates  of  God  and  conscience.  Thus  we  may  well  hope 
Lat  in  solying  the  problems  of  poverty  the  bulwarks  of  national  pros- 
rity  may,  with  the  blessing  of  God.  be  strengthened  and  maintained, 
'ie  dangers  of  class  discord  be  minimized,  and  the  harmonizing  influ- 
lces  of  religion  be  extended. 


THE  NEGROES  OF  XENIA,  OHIO:  A SOCIAL  STUDY. 

BY  RICHARD  R.  WRIGHT,  JR.,  B.  D. 

This  study  of  the  Negroes  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  is  undertaken  on  the  plan 
of  the  previous  studies  of  the  Negroes  of  Farmville,  Virginia,  ( a ) and  of 
the  Negroes  of  Sandy  Spring,  Maryland,  (b)  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  It  is  the  first  of  these  studies  relating  to  a northern 
community,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  prove  useful  in  comparison 
with  the  other  two  studies  as  showing  the  mode  of  life  of  Negroes 
under  somewhat  different  social,  political,  and  economic  conditions. 
For  this  study  Xenia  offers  several  advantages  which  may  justly 
entitle  it  to  be  called  typical.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Ohio, 
and  has  a very  well-defined  group  of  Negroes  settled  almost  entirely 
in  one  section.  It  has  a larger  proportion  of  Negroes  to  the  total 
population  than  any  other  place  of  2,500  inhabitants  or  more  in  Ohio; 
and  these  Negroes  have  among  them  some  of  the  oldest  residents  of 
the  city,  and  also  some  of  the  most  recent  immigrants.  Here  are 
families  of  several  generations  of  freedmen,  descendants  of  runaway 
slaves,  together  with  the  Negro  of  the  South  who  has  ventured  North 
for  the  first  time  in  search  of  what  he  thinks  is  more  freedom. 

The  statistics  upon  which  this  study  is  based  were  gathered  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  1902,  and  a partial  recount  was  made 
during  the  following  September. 

GREENE  COUNTY,  OHIO.  (c) 

Greene  County,  named  for  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene,  the  Revolution- 
ary war  hero,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Clark  County;  on  the  east 
by  Madison  and  Fayette  counties;  on  the  south  by  Clinton  and  Warren 
counties,  and  on  the  west  by  Montgomery  County.  It  is  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State,  about  midway  between  Columbus  and  Cin-  I 
cinnati,  and  was  one  of  the  first  counties  provided  for  by  the  Ohic 
legislature  in  1803. 

The  principal  features  of  its  topography  are  the  valleys  of  the  Little 
Miami  River,  Beaver  Creek,  Caesar’s  Creek,  and  Mad  River,  into 

a Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  14. 

b Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  32. 

cCf.  History  of  Greene  County,  R.  S.  Dills,  1881;  also  History  of  Greene  County 
by  Robinson,  1902,  and  Howe’s  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio,  1852. 
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^hieh  nearly  all  the  drainage  of  the  county  is  directed.  The  largest 
f these  valleys,  that  of  Beayer  Creek,  is  supposed  to  haye  been  exca- 
ated  by  a large  riyer  which  once  flowed  through  it;  but  it  now  con- 
lins  only  a small  sluggish  stream.  The  Little  Miami  Valley,  which 
ontains  the  river  of  similar  name,  drains  about  half  of  the  county, 
t consists  of  two  well-marked  portions,  the  lower  and  upper  valleys, 
ne  lower  containing  some  of  the  most  valuable  agricultural  land  in 
le  county.  Caesar’s  Creek  drains  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county 
nd  Mad  River  the  northwestern  corner.  Aside  from  these  principal 
epressions  the  general  surface  of  the  county  is  a plain,  having  an 
verage  elevation  of  about  1,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  lowest  point 
1 the  county,  near  its  southern  boundary,  is  about  700  feet  above  sea 
bvel;  while  the  highest  point,  in  the  north,  is  about  1,100  feet.  The 
oils  of  the  county  are  chiefly  the  alluvial  and  gravel  terraces  of  the 
flttle  Miami,  Mad  River,  and  Beaver  Creek  valleys.  Here  are  some 
f the  most  attractive  and  valuable  farming  lands.  They  were  used 
s corn  grounds  by  the  Indians,  and  in  later  days  it  is  said  that  some 
arts  of  this  region  have  borne  for  50  consecutive  years  corn  or 
irheat  without  the  application  of  any  fertilizers  whatever.  The  yel- 
pw  and  white  clays  of  the  upland  part  of  the  county,  and  the  black 
oils,  or  blue-grass  lands,  of  the  eastern  section  constitute  other  van- 
ities of  soils  in  the  county.  The  water  supply  of  Greene  County  is 
•ood.  It  abounds  in  springs,  as  is  suggested  by  the  names  of  Yellow 
Springs,  Tawawa  Springs,  and  Spring  Valley. 

The  townships  of  the  county  are  twelve,  namely:  Xenia,  Cedarville, 
leaver  Creek,  Sugar  Creek,  Miami,  Bath.  Ross,  Silver  Creek,  Jeffer- 
on,  Spring  Valley,  New  Jasper,  and  Caesar's  Creek.  Greene  County 
ontains  about  116  square  miles.  There  are  256,172  acres  of  farm 
ands  of  which  214,388  acres  are  improved.  The  total  number  of 
arms  in  1900  was  2,637  as  against  2,387  in  1890.  According  to  the 
Jnited  States  census  the  farm  land  was  divided  as  follows  in  1890  and 
n 1900: 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FARMS  IN  GREENE  COUNTY,  BY  SIZE,  1890  AND  1900. 


Size  of  farms. 

1890. 

1900. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Jnder  10  acres 

166 

6.  96 

238 

9.08 

0 or  under  20  acres 

141 

5.90 

142 

5.39 

0 or  under  50  acres 

313 

13.11 

365 

13.84 

0 or  under  100  acres 

650 

27.23 

737 

27.  95 

00  or  under  500  acres 

00  or  under  1,000  acres 

1, 109 
7 

46.46 

.30 

1,147 

8 

43.49 

.30 

,000  acres  or  over  

i 

.04 



Total 

2, 387 

100.00 

2,637 

100.  oc 

The  average  size  of  farms  in  Greene  County  in  1890  was  103  acres; 
n 1900,  97.1  acres. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  tenure  of  the  farms  in  1890,  whether 
cultivated  by  owners  or  rented  for  money  or  rented  on  shares: 


TENURE  OF  FARMS  IN  GREENE  COUNTY,  BY  SIZE,  1890. 


Size  of  farms. 


Under  10  acres ......... 

10  or  under  20  acres  — 
20  or  under  50  acres  — 
50  or  under  100  acres . . . 
100  or  under  500  acres . . 
500  or  under  1,000  acres 
1,000  acres  or  over 

Total 


Cultivated  by 
owners. 

Rented  for  money. 

■ 

Rented  on  shares,  i 

11 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

’ 1 

Per  cent.  » 

125 

7.83 

21 

9.17 

20 

1 

3.57  j 

110 

6.  89 

13 

5.68 

18 

3.21 

214 

13.40 

40 

17. 47 

59 

10. 52  : 

453 

28. 37 

61 

26.64 

136 

24.24  ; 

689 

43. 14 

93 

40. 61 

327 

58.29  ! 

5 

.31 

1 

.43 

1 

•17l 

1 

.06 

fr 

1,597 

100. 00 

229 

100.  00 

561 

100.00 

As  the  census  of  1900  does  not  classify  the  tenure  of  farms  in  the 
same  way,  it  is  impossible  to  give  corresponding  figures.  The  returns 
in  1900  were  made  as  follows:  Cultivated  by  owners,  1,247;  by  part  i! 
owners,  229;  by  owners  and  tenants,  84;  by  managers,  30;  cash  ten- 
ants, 231;  share  tenants,  816. 

Of  the  2,637  farms  reported  in  1900,  90,  or  3.4  per  cent,  were  oper-  £ 
ated  by  colored  persons.  Of  these,  32  were  cultivated  by  owners,  13 
by  part  owners,  4 by  owners  and  tenants,  3 by  managers,  15  by  cash 
tenants,  23  by  share  tenants. 

In  1890  the  valuation  of  farm  lands  and  fences  was  $13,787,175;  of,, 
implements  and  machinery,  $377,105;  of  live  stock,  $1,438,244.  The 
value  of  farming  products  was  estimated  for  the  year  1889  at 
$1,571,220  and  the  cost  of  fertilizers  at  $5,417.  In  1900  the  valuation 
of  farm  lands  and  improvements  (except  buildings)  was  $10,929,480; 
of  implements  and  machinery,  $395,310;  of  live  stock,  $1,627,545;  of 
buildings,  $2,763,040.  The  estimate  of  the  farming  products  not  fed., 
to  live  stock  for  the  year  1899  was  $2,894,185,  the  cost  of  fertilizers  jj! 
$15,130,  and  of  labor  $219,720.  The  chief  products  of  the  county, 
according  to  the  censuses  for  1889-90  and  1899-1900,  were  as  follows: 


i 
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PRINCIPAL  FARM  PRODUCTS  OF  GREENE  COUNTY,  1889-90  AND  1899-1900. 

CEREALS  AND  POTATOES.  * 


mi 


1889-90. 

1899-1900. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

3,873 

208 

2, 158, 191 
258, 873 
5,829 
705, 180 
156,  817 
1,992 

112 

25 

60, 218 
8,253 
370 
46,100 
2,077 
24 

630 
230 
3, 188, 380 
107, 780 
3,150 
1,015, 980 
103,934 
3,716 

25 

19 

67, 059 
3,298 
183 

60,111 

1,456 

65 

Products. 


Barley 

Buckwheat 

Indian  corn 

Oats 

Rye 

Wheat 

Potatoes,  Irish . 
Potatoes,  sweet 
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PRINCIPAL  FARM  PRODUCTS  OF  GREENE  COUNTY.  1889-90  AND  1899-1900— Concluded. 

inSCELLAXEOlS  PRODUCTS. 


Kind. 

Unit  of 
measure. 

1889-90. 

1899-1900. 

ir^linm  . 

Gallons 

1.162 

640 

nbacco  . . . . 

Pounds 

304. 800 

629, 790 

pples 

Bushels 

198, 009 

121.265 

Perries 

Bushels 

2,147 

3,  053 

?aches 

Bushels 

9,623 

136 

Bushels 

4. 952 

2,  998 

urns  and  prunes 

Bushels 

316 

731 

ilk 

Gallons 

3. 064. 012 

o 4.  592, 470 

itter 

Pounds 

786. 220 

c j 943.  512 

ieese  

Pounds 

275 

a 3,  394 

onev 

Pounds 

31. 337 

19.  230 

ax 

Pounds 

115 

250 

?gs 

Dozen 

700.  705 

958, 560 

a 2, 891  of  the  2, 637  farms  reporting. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  POULTRY. 


Kind. 

June  1, 1890. 

June  1. 1900. 

ileh  cows 

7,992 

8.182 

ther  cattle 

10,041 

14, 541 

orses  

11, 552 

11, 726 

ules  and  asses 

250 

247 

rine 

56. 331 

56,  211 

teep 

20,  817 

28,187 

rickens 

189.442 

179, 517 

irkevs 

9,293 

4,167 

jese 

2,  821 

2,378 

icks 

6.774 

3,084 

The  value  of  the  miscellaneous  vegetables  raised  in  1899-1900  was 
15,815,  there  being  856  acres  devoted  to  raising  these  products.  The 
alue  of  the  orchard  products  was  853,126;  of  the  poultry,  8129,513; 
f daily  products,  8271,677.  From  the  sale  of  animals  8636, 3-11 
as  received,  and  those  slaughtered  upon  the  farms  were  valued  at 
106,609. 

, There  are  121  sehoolhouses,  having  209  rooms,  in  the  county;  and 
i these  are  employed  217  teachers.  The  value  of  school  buildings  is 
320,150,  the  salaries  of  teachers  amount  to  887,801.32,  and  the  total 
xpenditures  for  schools  in  1901  amounted  to  8145.262.13. 

In  1803  the  voting  population  of  Greene  County  was  439  free  white 
tales  over  21  years  of  age,  according  to  the  official  count  in  each 
pwnship  at  that  time.  The  first  census  by  the  United  States  was  taken 
il810.  For  each  census  year  since  then  the  population  by  color,  not 
lcluding  the  few  Chinese  and  Indians  reported  at  the  censuses  since 
370.  was  as  follows: 


POPULATION  OF  GREENE  COUNTY'.  BY'  COLOR.  1810  TO  1900. 


Year. 

Whites. 

Colored. 

Total. 

10 

5 834 

36 

20 

10  468 

61 

10  599 

30 

14.  639 

162 

14. 801 

40 

17,184 

344 

17.528 

21. 292 

6-54 

21.  946 

60 

24.  722 

1.475 

26. 197 

70 

24. 199 

3.815 

28. 014 

80 

26.  774 

4. 553 

31.  327 

90 

25.  750 

4.060 

29. 810 

00 

27, 554 

4. 055 

31,609 
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XENIA. 


p 


T 


The  city  of  Xenia  is  situated  near  the  center  of  Greene  County,  of 
which  it  is  the  county  seat,  65  miles  northeast  of  Cincinnati  and  55 
miles  southwest  of  Columbus.  It  was  laid  out  in  a forest  in  the  autumn 
of  1803,  the  same  year  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Onion.  Its  first 
inhabitants  came  principally  from  Kentucky.  The  town  grew  slowly. 

A historian  in  1838  described  its  population  as  those  who  “ live  well,  " 
work  hard,  and  are  healthy,  moral,  and  prosperous.”  In  the  main  | 
this  description  would  suit  the  present  population  of  Xenia. 

Xenia  is  the  center  of  trade  for  Greene  County,  though  a consider  ul1 
able  amount  of  trade  goes  to  the  larger  cities  of  Dayton  and  Spring 
field,  19i  and  19  miles  away,  respectively.  Its  business  directory 
includes  a number  of  large  establishments.  The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
and  Dayton  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
railways  run  through  the  city.  An  electric  line  also  connects  the  city  |’ 
with  Dayton.  There  are  two  national  banks,  established  respectively 
in  1882  and  1883,  each  having  a capital  stock  of  $100,000.  Two 
building  and  loan  associations  have  done  much  in  assisting  in  home 
building.  One  of  these  has  a capital  of  $500,000,  the  other  a capital 
of  $100,000.  One  daily,  one  semiweekly,  and  two  weekly  newspapers 
are  published  in  Xenia,  besides  one  monthly  magazine.  Other  busi- 
nesses and  occupations  are  as  follows :(a)  Dealers  in  agricultural  imple-  » 
ments,  3;  architects,  2;  bakeries,  4;  barbers,  15;  bicycle  repairers,  2;  is 
blacksmiths,  10;  hotels,  5;  boot  and  shoe  dealers,  5;  carriage  dealers  « 
and  repairers,  5;  dealers  in  carpets,  4;  dealers  in  chinaware  and  glass-  » 
ware,  2;  cigar  makers  and  dealers,  5;  clothiers,  5;  coal  dealers,  8;  con- 
fectioners, 4;  contractors,  7;  cordage  factories,  2;  dry-goods  dealers, 

6;  druggists,  5;  lumber  dealers,  5;  express  companies,  2;  florists,  2; 
fish  dealers,  2;  flour  and  grain  dealers,  5;  dealers  in  fruits,  2;  furni-  I 
ture  dealers,  5;  grocers,  35;  house  furnishers,  3;  jewelers,  6;  junk 
dealers,  4;  laundries,  3;  livery  stables,  6;  meat  markets,  7;  tailors,  7;  jroi 
milliners,  3;  dealers  in  paints,  2;  painters,  6;  photographers,  4;  print 
ers  and  publishers,  4;  real  estate  dealers,  4;  restaurants,  7;  shoe 
makers,  6;  telephone  companies,  2;  tinners,  3;  undertakers,  6;  wall- jin 
paper  dealers,  2;  and  the  following  of  1 each:  General  merchandise, 
picture-frame  dealer,  dealer  in  bar  fixtures,  plumber,  pork  packer, 
dealer  in  stoves  and  ranges,  shoe  manufactory,  dealer  in  toys,  dealer 
in  trees,  trunk  dealer,  roofer,  seller  of  washing  machines,  seller  of 
sewing  machines,  maker  and  seller  of  monuments,  nursery,  house 
mover,  artificial-limb  factory,  automobile  factory,  axle-grease  factory,,1 
billposter,  bookstore,  brewery,  broker,  cement  contractor,  electric- 
light  company,  dealer  in  furnaces,  and  dealer  in  grass  and  grass  seeds. 


i"'.. 

iif' 


a Taken  from  the  city  directory,  only  those  which  seem  to  be  permanent  being 
given. 
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There  are  16  physicians,  31  attorneys,  6 dentists,  2 opticians,  and  1 
sterinary  surgeon. 

The  police  department  consists  of  the  chief  and  6 patrolmen;  the 
re  department  of  the  chief  and  11  men.  There  are  T mail  carriers, 
here  are  T public  schools,  1 Catholic  school,  1 Presbyterian  Theo- 
•gical  Seminary  with  an  endowment  of  $150,000,  and  31  lodges  and 
)cieties.  The  churches  are  5 Baptist,  1 Methodist,  3 Presbyterian, 
Catholic,  1 Christian,  1 Episcopal,  1 Reformed,  and  1 Lutheran,  and 
jiere  is  a Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  The  Ohio  Soldiers  and 
ailors’  Orphans’  Home,  founded  by  the  Department  of  Ohio  of  the 
rand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  1868,  is  just  at  the  citys  limits.  It 
as  been  supported  by  the  State  of  Ohio  since  April  15,  1870.  About 
)0  children  are  in  attendance,  and  the  property  consists  of  297  acres 
* land  and  70  buildings.  The  assessed  value  of  all  property  is 
3,732,162,  of  which  $2,229,620  is  the  valuation  of  personal  property 
id  $1,502,512  the  valuation  of  real  estate. 

' The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  population  of  Xenia 
nee  1830: 


POPULATION  OF  XENIA,  BY  COLOR,  1830  TO  1900. 


50 

50 

50 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

902 

17 

919 

2, 694 

330 

3,024 

3,  856 

802 

4,658 

4,  687 

1.690 

6.377 

5,077 

« 1,949 

7, 026 

5. 424 

61,877 

7,301 

6, 705 

cl,  991 

8, 696 

a Including  3 Chinese  and  Japanese  and  3 Indians. 
b Including  3 Chinese  and  6 Indians. 
c Including  3 Chinese. 

This  table  shows  that  Xenia  has  had  a steady  but  slow  growth.  In 
ke  antebellum  days  the  colored  population  was  very  small,  constituting 
rom  1.8  per  cent  in  1830  to  17.2  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  in 
?60.  During  the  hrst  two  decades  after  the  war  the  colored  popula- 
on  increased  very  rapidly  and  in  1880  was  1,919,  or  27.7  per  cent  of 
le  entire  population.  Since  1880  the  colored  population  has  been  at 
mie what  of  a standstill,  being  1,877  in  1890  and  1,991  in  1900.  It 
aw  constitutes  22.9  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Xenia,  which  is  the 
rgest  per  cent  of  any  city  in  the  State. 

1 The  schedule  of  questions  which  follows  was  used  in  this  investiga- 
on,  and  the  canvass  of  each  house  was  made  in  person  by  the  investi- 
itor  during  the  months  of  Mav  and  June,  1902.  The  schedule  is 
ibstantially  the  one  used  in  the  Farmville  and  Sandy  Spring  studies. 


1.  Number  of  persons  in  the  family? 

2.  Relation  of  this  person  to  the  head  of  the  family? 

3.  Sex? 

4.  Age  at  nearest  birthday? 

11153— Xo.  18—03 
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5.  Conjugal  condition? 

6.  How  many  times  married? 

7.  Place  of  birth?  If  in  Ohio,  give  county. 

8.  Length  of  residence  in  Xenia? 

9.  Free  before  1863?  How  long? 

10.  Were  parents  free  before  1863? 

11.  Length  of  residence  in  this  house? 

12.  Able  to  read? 

13.  Able  to  write? 

14.  Grade  when  leaving  school? 

15.  Months  in  school  last  year? 

16.  Usual  occupation? 

17.  Wages  per  day,  week,  or  month? 

18.  Weeks  unemployed  last  year? 

19.  Working  for  self? 

20.  Worked  at  how  many  places  last  year? 

21.  Worked  at  how  many  places  in  last  five  years? 

22.  Worked  at  same  place  for  five  years  or  more? 

23.  Mother  of  how  many  children,  born  living? 

24.  Number  of  children  living  now? 

25.  Where  are  such  children  now? 

26.  Births  in  family  during  the  year? 

27.  Deaths  in  family  during  the  year? 

28.  Does  family  own  this  house? 

29.  Does  family  own  any  other  lands  or  houses? 

30.  Value  of  all  property  owned  by  family? 

31.  How  long  has  family  owned  property? 

32.  Rent  paid? 

33.  Kind  and  size  of  house? 

34.  Church  membership,  or  attendance? 

35.  Complexion — black,  brown,  or  light? 

As  will  be  seen  further  on  in  this  report  all  of  the  Negroes  are  no! 
included.  In  that  section  of  the  city  commonly  known  as  u Easi 
End,’1  that  is,  east  of  Fair  street,  between  Columbus  pike  and  th( 
tracks  of  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad 
only  9 white  families  live,  the  rest  of  the  population  being  Negroes. 
These  latter  with  the  few  which  were  found  in  the  one  block  west  oj 
Fair  street,  from  the  pike  to  the  railroad,  constitute  the  subjects  ol 
this  inquiry.  They  form,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  over  9^ 
per  cent  of  the  Negro  population  of  Xenia.  The  other  8 per  cent  an 
scattered  among  the  white  people  as  servants  and  laborers. 

In  the  main  there  was  but  little  trouble  experienced  in  having  th( 
questions  answered.  In  fact,  if  the  spirit  of  the  answers  is  an  indes 
to  their  accuracy,  the  report  is  99  per  cent  correct.  Questions  18,  21 
and  22,  however,  were  very  hard  to  answer,  and  the  results  obtainec 
from  them  are  of  little  value.  Questions  14  and  25  were  finallj 
dropped  from  the  list,  the  first  because  of  the  complications  arising 
out  of  the  attendance  of  the  older  element  and  the  younger  rura 
element  at  ungraded  and  partly  graded  schools;  the  second  because  ir 
a large  number  of  cases  the  exact  whereabouts  of  children  could  no1 
be  told. 
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For  the  other  questions  the  answers  were  as  satisfactory  as  might 
be  expected. 


AGE,  SEX,  AND  BIRTHPLACE  OF  NEGRO  POPULATION. 

The  total  number  of  Negroes  reported  in  this  study  is  1,832,  just 
L56  less  than  the  number  given  by  the  last  census.  These  156,  who 
ire  perhaps  left  out,  may  be  accounted  for  as  living  out  of  proximity 
X)  the  large  settlement  of  Negroes.  In  the  1,832  are  included  2 cler- 
gymen (whose  families  are  in  Xenia)  who  preach  out  of  the  city, 
returning  to  it  in  the  intervals  between  work;  2 men  who  go  over  to 
Dayton  to  work  but  whose  families  and  homes  are  in  Xenia;  also  8 
vhite  women,  wives  of  colored  men,  and  1 white  child  adopted  into  a 
Segro  family,  who  thus  share  the  economic  and  social  life  of  Negroes, 
md  are  for  the  purpose  of  this  study,  Negroes.  Of  the  1,832 
'eported,  870  are  males  and  962  females,  a proportion  of  1,106  females 
o 1,000  males.  (a) 

This  excess  of  females  is  in  accordance  with  the  total  Negro  popu- 
ation  of  the  United  States,  which  is  1,012  females  to  1,000  males,  and 
he  report  for  Sandy  Spring,  which  gives  1,053, C)  and  Farmville, 
vhich  gives  1,018.  (b)  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Ne- 
groes in  Xenia  by  age  periods  and  sex: 


NUMBER  OF  NEGROES  IN  XENIA  FROM  WHOM  REPORTS  WERE  OBTAINED,  BY  AGE 

PERIODS  AND  SEX,  1902. 


Age  periods. 


dider  1 year . . 

to  4 years 

to  9 years 

0 to  15  years  . . 
6 to  19  years  . . 
(0  to  29  years  . . . 
9 to  39  years  . . 
|3  to  49  years . . . 
3 to  59  years  . . 
0 to  69  years  . . 
3 to  79  years  . . 
.3  to  89  years  . . 
3 years  or  over 
ge  unknown . 

Total 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

22 

13 

35 

56 

56 

112 

91 

89 

180 

79 

108 

187 

63 

81 

144 

149 

168 

317 

104 

133 

237 

112 

125 

237 

82 

103 

185 

73 

51 

124 

25 

18 

43 

5 

8 

13 

3 

3 

9 

6 

15 

870 

962 

1,832 

This  distribution  of  the  Xenia  Negro  population  is  compared  with 


hat  of  Farmville  and  Sandy  Spring,  the  colored  population  of  the 

I «This  excess  of  females  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1900,  which 


flowed  1,002  males  and  986  females,  or  984  females  to  every  1,000  males.  There 


as,  however,  an  excess  of  females  in  1890  and  in  1880.  In  1890  there  were  901 


tales  and  976  females,  or  a proportion  of  1,083  females  to  1,000  males.  In  1880  the 
roportion  was  1,084  females  to  1,000  males.  The  proportion  for  the  whole  city  in 
900  was  1,003  females  to  1,000  males.  The  proportion  may  fluctuate  greatly  by  the 
lifting  of  only  a few.  See  statistics  on  length  of  residence  in  Xenia,  page  1015,  for 
roportion  of  moving  last  year. 

&Both  Sandy  Spring  and  Farmville  would  show  a much  greater  excess  of  females 
all  the  persons  included  in  those  reports  were  counted.  That  for  Sandy  Spring 
ould  be  1,143  and  for  Farmville  about  the  same.  See  footnote,  Bulletin  of  the 


'epartment  of  Labor,  No.  14,  page  8. 
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United  States,  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
population  of  3 foreign  countries  in  the  following  table  of  percentages: 

PER  CENT  IN  DIFFERENT  AGE  PERIODS  OF  NEGROES  IN  XENIA,  IN  FARMYILLE,  AND 
IN  SANDY  SPRING,  AND  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


[The  per  cents  for  Xenia,  Sandy  Spring,  and  Farmville  are  computed  from  schedules;  the  others  are 
taken  from  the  United  States  censuses  of  1890  and  1900,  and  Mayo-Smith’s  Statistics  and  Sociology.] 


Age  periods. 

Ne- 

groes 

of 

Xenia. 

(a) 

Ne- 

groes 

of 

Farm- 

ville. 

Ne- 

groes 

of 

Sandy 

Spring. 

(a) 

Colored  popu- 
lation of  the 
United  States. 
(b) 

Total  popula- 
tion of  the 
United  States. 

Population  of — 

Ger- 

many. 

Ire- 

land. 

France. 

1890. 

1900.  («) 

1890. 

1900.  («) 

Under  10  years 

18.  00 

24.57 

31.24 

28.22 

27.23 

24. 28 

23.81 

24.2 

20.8 

17.5 

10  to  19  years 

18. 22 

26.  86 

24.  97 

25. 18 

23.37 

21.  70 

20.  63 

20.7 

23.4 

17.4 

20  to  29  years 

17. 45 

15.  35 

12. 31 

17.40 

19.  35 

18.25 

18.  29 

16.2 

16.2 

16.3 

30  to  39  vears 

13. 04 

9.79 

9.81 

11.26 

11.57 

13. 48 

13. 88 

12.7 

10.8 

13.8 

40  to  49  years 

13.04 

8.  32 

8.44 

7.89 

8.15 

9.45 

10.16 

10.4 

9.8 

12.3 

50  to  59  vears 

10. 18 

7.84 

5.59 

4.  92 

5.46 

6. 38 

6.80 

7.8 

8.5 

10.1 

60  to  69  years 

6.82 

3.84 

4.  33 

2. 88 

3.05 

3.  94 

4.08 

5.2 

6.0 

7.6 

70  years  or  over 

3. 25 

3.43 

3.31 

2.25 

1.82 

2.  52 

2. 35 

2.8 

4.5 

5.0 

Total 

100.  00 

100.  00 

100. 00 

100.  00 

100. 00 

100. 00 

100. 00 

100.  00 

100. 00 

100.  00 

a Exclusive  of  age  unknown. 

b Persons  of  Negro  descent,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  civilized  Indians. 


The  percentage  of  Negroes  under  10  years  of  age  and  between  10 
and  19  years  of  age,  inclusive,  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  either 
Farmville,  Sandy  Spring,  or  the  total  colored  population  of  the  United 
States.  For  the  ages  from  20  to  29  and  30  to  39,  the  percentage  is 
nearer  both  that  of  the  whole  colored  population  and  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  than  either  Farmville  or  Sandy  Spring; 
but  from  40  to  49,  50  to  59,  and  60  to  69,  Xenia  far  exceeds  the  other 
populations. 

The  places  of  birth  of  the  Xenia  Negro  population  are  as  follows: 


NATIVITY  OF  1,832  NEGROES  OF  XENIA. 


Place  of  birth. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Place  of  birth. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Xenia 

328 

357 

685 

Michigan  

5 

3 

8 

Greene  County,  outside  of 

Mississippi . 

3 

7 

10 

Xenia 

46 

45 

91 

Missouri 

2 

1 

3 

Ohio,  outside  of  Greene 

New  York 

1 

1 

County 

111 

119 

230 

North  Carolina 

51 

87 

138 

Alabama 

3 

3 

6 

Pennsylvania 

2 

8 

10 

Arkansas 

4 

1 

5 

South  Carolina  . . 

5 

2 

7 

Florida  

3 

3 

Tennessee  

19 

14 

33 

Georgia 

5 

3 

8 

Virginia 

58 

50 

108 

Illinois 

4 

1 

5 

West  Virginia 

4 

1 

5 

Indiana 

10 

11 

21 

Canada  

2 

2 

Kentucky 

202 

226 

428 

Unknown  

7 

13 

20 

T mu  si  an  a, 

2 

2 

Maryland 

1 

2 

3 

Total  .... 

870 

962 

1,832 

It  is  seen  that  685,  or  37. 4 per  cent,  were  born  in  Xenia;  91,  or  5 
per  cent,  were  born  outside  of  the  city  but  in  the  county;  and  230, 
or  12.6  per  cent,  were  born  outside  Greene  County  but  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  Of  the  685  born  in  the  city,  many  have  not  lived  there  all  of  their 
lives,  but  some  have  moved  away  one  or  more  times  for  short  periods 
and  have  returned.  There  were  428  persons,  or  23.4  per  cent,  born 
in  Kentucky,  and  138,  or  7.5  per  cent,  born  in  North  Carolina.  One 
hundred  and  eight,  or  5.9  per  cent,  were  born  in  Virginia,  and  33,  or 
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1.8  per  cent,  were  born  in  Tennessee.  The  remaining  119,  or  6.5  per 
bent,  were  distributed  through  15  States  and  Canada.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, the  birthplaces  of  20  persons  are  reported  as  unknown.  A large 
proportion  of  this  part  of  Xenia’s  population  is  from  the  South,  there 
being  759,  or  41.4  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Of  these,  674,  or  36.8  per 
pent,  were  from  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  Of  those 
born  in  the  North,  54.9  per  cent  were  born  in  Ohio,  and  the  remaining 
3.7  per  cent  came  from  various  other  Northern  States,  from  Canada, 
xnd  from  points  unknown.  Of  course  in  all  cases  these  people  have 
not  come  direct  to  Xenia  from  their  places  of  birth.  This  is  true, 
however,  in  a majority  of  cases.  There  are  but  few  reported  as  being 
born  in  the  large  cities;  but  those  born  in  Ohio  came  from  the  sur- 
rounding counties  of  Clinton,  Clark,  Highland,  and  Ross,  and  usually 
from  the  country  districts,  or  from  towns  smaller  than  Xenia.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  those  reported  away  from  Xenia,  in  answer 
to  question  25,  were  in  the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Chicago,  and 
Cleveland.  The  migrations  seem,  therefore,  to  be  from  the  country 
districts  to  the  small  town  and  then  to  the  larger  cities. 

As  showing  the  permanency  of  the  population,  the  following  table 
is  instructive: 


LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE  OF  XENIA  NEGROES  IN  XENIA. 


Period  of  residence. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under  1 year 

62 

67 

129 

98 

1 to  2 years 

43 

55 

52 

2 years 

48 

37 

100 

3 years 

41 

78 

I years 

81 

41 

72 

5 to  9 years 

123 

106 

229 

10  to  19  years 

20  to  29  years 

186 

143 

226 

154 

412 

297 

30  to  39  years 

131 

149 

280 

40  to  49  years 

30 

48 

78 

50  years  or  over 

9 

27 

6 

15 

Unknown  or  not  reported 

17 

44 

Total 

870 

962 

1,832 

One  hundred  and  twent},'-nine,  or  7.2  per  cent  of  those  of  known 
period  of  residence,  had  lived  in  the  city  less  than  one  year.  Subtract- 
ing from  this  number  the  35  children  born  in  Xenia  and  under  1 year  of 
age,  the  actual  number  of  immigrants  for  the  }Tear  is  94.  Three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven,  or  18.3  per  cent,  had  lived  in  the  city  less  than 
3 years;  477,  or  26.7  per  cent,  less  than  5 years;  1,082,  or  60.5  per 
cent,  had  lived  in  the  city  10  years  or  over;  670,  or  37.5  per  cent,  20 
years  or  over,  while  15  persons  (9  men  and  6 women)  had  lived  in 
Xenia  50  years  or  over. 

The  percentage  of  Negroes  who  have  lived  in  Xenia  less  than  3 
years  is  greater  than  the  percentage  of  the  total  Negro  population 
under  10  }Tears  of  age,  being  18.3  in  one  case  and  18  in  the  other. 
The  large  per  cent  of  immigration  in  the  past  two  years  is  due  to  the 
great  number  of  Negroes  who  come  from  Caswell  County,  N.  C. 
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During  the  past  year  the  latest  immigrants  may  be  described  as 
follows:  Four  families  of  1 member,  3 of  2 members,  1 of  3 mem- 
bers, 2 of  1 members,  2 of  5 members,  2 of  6 members,  1 of  7 mem- 
bers, 1 of  9 members,  1 of  10  members,  1 of  11  members.  In  these 
families  there  is  an  excess  of  females.  The  method  of  migration 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  father  or  brother  or  some  male  relative 
received  a letter  from  some  one  about  the  opportunities  in  Xenia  and 
came  to  the  town.  After  he  had  worked  a few  months  he  sent  for 
the  rest  of  the  family.  ( a ) The  reasons  given  by  these  immigrants  for 
coming  to  Xenia  invariably  included  the  desire  to  get  free  from  color 
prejudice  and  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise.  However,  a study  of 
conditions  shows  that  the  kind  of  work  best  suited  to  these  immigrants 
was  quite  plentiful  in  Xenia,  and  the  wages  were  good;  therefore 
there  was  special  inducement  here,  added  to  the  unrest  and  pressure 
there,  to  cause  the  people  to  come  to  this  city.  This  work  was 
offered  by  the  building  of  a railroad,  the  erection  of  a court-house, 
and  the  construction  of  a sewer. 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  BIRTHS,  AND  DEATHS. 

The  table  below  shows  that  of  the  male  population  over  15  years  of 
age  200,  or  31.60  per  cent,  were  single;  363,  or  57.35  per  cent,  were 
married;  47,  or  7.42  per  cent,  were  widowed;  3,  or  0.47  per  cent,  were 
divorced  by  due  process  of  law,  and  20,  or  3.16  per  cent,  were  sepa- 
rated without  any  legal  process.  Of  the  women  reported,  177,  or 
25.14  per  cent,  were  single;  359,  or  50.99  per  cent,  were  married; 
129,  or  18.32  per  cent,  were  widowed;  7,  or  1 per  cent,  were  divorced 
by  law,  and  32,  or  4.55  per  cent,  were  separated. 


CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  NEGROES  OF  XENIA,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS. 


Age  periods. 

Males. 

Females. 

Single. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Di- 

vorced. 

Sepa- 

rated. 

Single. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Di- 

vorced. 

Sepa- 

rated. 

15  to  19  years 

78 

2 

85 

9 

1 

1 

20  to  29  years 

80 

63 

1 

1 

4 

59 

88 

9 

5 

7 

30  to  39  years 

26 

69 

3 

1 

5 

28 

82 

9 

2 

8 

40  to  49  years 

8 

92 

6 

6 

3 

92 

23 

7 

50  to  59  years 

5 

57 

16 

2 

1 

55 

38 

8 

60  to  69  years 

3 

53 

10 

1 

2 

1 

27 

22 

1 

70  to  79  vears 

17 

8 

2 

14 

80  to  89  years 

3 

2 

1 

7 

90  years  or  over 

3 

Unknown 

7 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Total 

200 

363 

47 

3 

20 

177 

359 

129 

7 

32 

For  comparison,  the  following  tables  are  given  showing  the  con- 
jugal condition,  by  sex  and  age  periods,  of  Negroes  in  Farmville  and  in 
Sandy  Spring. 


aThe  migrations  from  North  Carolina  to  Xenia  began  about  3 years  ago,  when 
a woman  who  left  there  36  years  ago  returned  and  told  of  her  prosperity  in  Xenia 
(she  owned  five  lots  in  the  city),  the  opportunities  for  work,  and  the  privileges  of 
her  people  in  general  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  A few  came  when  she  returned,  and 
since  then  the  number  has  rapidly  increased. 
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CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  NEGROES  OF  FARMVILLE.  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS,  1897. 


Males. 


Females. 


Age  periods. 

Single. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Sepa- 

rated. 

Single. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Sepa- 

rated. 

to  19  vears 

79 

71 

3 

to  29  years 

55 

28 

3 

44 

51 

o 

3 

to  39  years 

6 

46 

1 

10 

49 

6 

2 

to  49  years 

3 

0*T 

3 

3 

30 

99 

3 

to  59  years 

2 

30 

7 

4 

32 

17 

3 

to  69  years 

i 

20 

9 

9 

14 

1 

to  79  years 

12 

I 

1 

4 

11 

1 to  89  years 

3 

3 

i to  99  years 

1 

O years  or  oyer 

1 

nknown 

i 

1 

1 

Total 

147 

178 

14 

12 

126 

178 

76 

12 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  NEGROES  OF  SANDY  SPRING.  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS. 

This  table*  does  not  include  any  of  the  65  people,  mostly  women,  mentioned  in  Bulletin  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  No.  32,  page  56.  In  none  of  the  comparisons  of  conjugal  condition  that  fol- 
low are  these  65  persons  considered.] 


Age  periods. 

Males. 

Females. 

Single. 

Mar-  Wid- 
ried.  owed. 

Sepa- 

rated. 

Single. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Sepa- 

rated. 

s to  19  years 

48 

30 

o 

) to  29  years 

21 

24  

1 

20 

40 

1 

1 

) to  39  years 

5 

34  

2 

5 

39 

1 

) to  49  years 

\> 

37  1 

28 

4 

2 

) to  59  years 

24  2 

1 

2 

16 

4 

) to  69  years 

16  3 

2 

11 

5 

1 

) to  79  years 

6 1 

I 

2 

6 

) to  89  years 

i 

9 

i 

l years  or  oyer 

1 

1 

nknown 

2 

2 

o 

D 

Total 

i / 

145  8 

• 

o9 

143 

28 

5 

As  compared  with  Farmville,  the  proportion  of  unmarried  men 
>etween  the  ages  of  20  and  30  is  considerably  less  in  Xenia,  there 
>eing  in  Farmville  55  men  out  of  86,  or  64  per  cent,  who  had  not  been 
narried,  and  in  Xenia.  80  out  of  149,  or  54  per  cent.  For  Sandy 
Spring,  in  the  same  age  period,  about  46  per  cent  had  never  been  mar- 
led, or  21  out  of  46  men.  For  the  women  of  the  same  age  period, 
.09  out  of  168.  or  65  per  cent,  in  Xenia,  were  or  had  been  married;  in 
farmville,  57  out  of  101,  or  56  per  cent:  in  Sand}’  Spring,  42  out  of 
32,  or  68  per  cent.  For  the  males  of  the  next  age  period,  30  to  39, 
n Xenia  78  out  of  104,  or  75  per  cent,  were  or  had  been  married, 
-vhile  the  per  cent  for  Farmville  of  males  who  were  or  had  been  mar- 
led was  89,  or  47  out  of  53;  and  for  Sandy  Spring  there  were  36  out 
jf  41  who  were  or  had  been  married,  or  88  per  cent.  For  the  females 
jf  this  same  period  there  were  in  Xenia  101  out  of  129,  or  78  per  cent, 
Aho  were  or  had  been  married,  while  in  Farmville  the  figures  were 
57  out  of  67.  or  85  per  cent,  and  for  Sandy  Spring  40  out  of  45,  or  89 
per  cent.  In  the  age  period  40  to  49  there  were  in  Xenia  104  males 
but  of  112,  or  93  per  cent,  who  were  or  had  been  married;  in  Farm- 
rille,  43  out  of  46,  or  93  per  cent,  and  in  Sandy  Spring.  38  out  of  40, 
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or  95  per  cent.  For  women  of  the  same  period,  in  Xenia,  122  out  oi 
125,  or  98  per  cent,  were  or  had  been  married,  while  in  Farmville  am 
Sandy  Spring  every  woman  of  this  age  period  was  or  had  been  married 
Of  those  50  years  of  age  or  over,  there  were  in  Xenia  8 single  men 
out  of  179  men  (9  of  ages  unknown  not  included),  and  2 single  women 
out  of  180  women  (6  of  ages  unknown  not  included).  In  Farmville 
there  were  of  this  same  age  period  3 men  and  no  women  who  had 
not  been  married,  and  in  Sandy  Spring  1 man  and  2 women.  From 
these  comparisons  no  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  extent  of  post- 
ponement of  marriage  ought  or  could  be  drawn.  Yet  in  the  main 
it  can  be  said  with  respect  to  the  Xenia  population,  as  was  observed 
regarding  Farmville,  that  there  is  clearly  seen  a tendency  to  migrate 
in  order  to  better  their  condition,  and  the  excess  of  unmarried  over 
married  men  between  20  and  30  years  of  age,  though  small,  may  not 
show,  in  the  words  of  the  Sandy  Spring  study,  “anything  more  than 
the  usual  excess  of  city  over  country  communities  in  the  number  of 
young  unmarried  men.”  This  excess  is  due  also  to  the  postponement 
of  marriage  largely  for  economic  reasons,  and  this  postponement  will 
be  greater  as  the  migrations  from  country  to  city  increase.  As  to 
the  question  of  postponement  in  rural  districts,  this  study  has  no 
suggestion. 

The  following  table  compares  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  Negroes 
of  Xenia  with  that  of  the  Farmville  and  Sandy  Spring  Negroes,  and 
with  that  of  the  populations  of  various  foreign  countries: 


I 


if 


CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  NEGROES  OF  XENIA,  OF  FARMVILLE,  OF  SANDY  SPRING, 
AND  OF  THE  POPULATIONS  OF  VARIOUS  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  BY  SEX. 


[The  per  cents  for  Xenia,  Farmville,  and  Sandy  Spring  are  computed  from  schedules;  those  for  for- 
eign countries  are  taken  from  Mayo-Smith's  Statistics  and  Sociology.  The  figures  for  divorced  are 
not  shown  for  foreign  countries.] 


Civil  division. 

Per  cent  of  males  15  years  of 
age  or  over.  * 

Per  cent  of  females  15  years 
of  age  or  over. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Xenia 

31.6 

57.4 

a 7. 4 

25.1 

51.0 

b 18. 3 

Farmville 

41.9 

50.7 

c 4.  0 

32.1 

45.4 

d 19. 4 

Sandy  Spring 

32.5 

61.2 

e 3. 4 

25.1 

60.9 

/ 11. 9 

France 

36.0 

56.5 

7.5 

30.0 

55.3 

14.7 

Germany 

40.9 

53.7 

5.3 

36.5 

50.8 

12.4 

Great  Britain 

39.5 

54.9 

5.6 

37.3 

50.9 

11.8 

Hungary 

31.5 

63.7 

4.7 

22.0 

62.8 

15.0 

Ireland 

49.3 

44.8 

5.9 

43.5 

42.1 

14.4 

Italy  

40.9 

53.1 

6.0 

33.2 

53.2 

13.6 

a Also  3.1  per  cent  separated  and  0.5  per  cent  divorced. 
b Also  4.6  per  cent  separated  and  1 per  cent  divorced. 
c Also  3.4  per  cent  separated. 
d Also  3.1  per  cent  separated. 
e Also  2.9  per  cent  separated. 

/ Also  2.1  per  cent  separated. 
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In  the  following  table  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  Negroes  of  Xenia 
>ver  20  years  of  age  is  compared  with  the  conjugal  condition  of  the 
Negroes  of  Farmville  and  Sand}^  Spring,  and  with  that  of  the  entire 
copulation  of  the  United  States: 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  NEGROES  OF  XENIA,  OF  FARMVILLE,  OF  SANDY  SPRING, 
AND  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  SEX. 


The  per  cents  for  Xenia,  for  Farmville,  and  for  Sandy  Spring  are  computed  from  schedules;  those 
for  the  United  States  are  taken  from  the  United  States  census  reports  for  1890  and  1900.] 


Civil  division. 

Per  cent  of  males  20  years  of 
age  or  over. 

Per  cent  of  females  20  years  of 
age  or  over. 

Single. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Di- 

vorced. 

Single. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Di- 

vorced. 

'Cenia 

22.06 

65. 28 

8.50 

a 4. 16 

15.13 

57. 57 

21.05 

a 6. 25 

farmville 

25. 00 

65.  44 

5. 15 

b 4.  41 

17.30 

55.03 

23. 90 

b 8. 77 

>andv  Spring 

15. 85 

76.72 

4.23 

b 3.70 

14.  36 

69.  31 

13.86 

b 2.  47 

United  States: 

Native  whites,  native  parents — 
1890 

28.54 

66.08 

4.  74 

o.64 

18.  75 

67. 88 

12.  79 

c . 58 

1900 

28.3 

65.4 

5.4 

c . 9 

19.6 

66.9 

12.7 

o .8 

Native  whites,  foreign  parents— 
1890 

48.  82 

48.  65 

2. 25 

c . 28 

34.  83 

58. 76 

6.02 

c.  39 

1900 

43.7 

52.9 

2.9 

c . 5 

31.9 

60.4 

7.1 

c.  6 

Foreign  whites— 

1890 

28.  06 

65. 93 

5.51 

c.  50 

15.39 

68. 05 

16.21 

c . 35 

1900 

25.6 

67.3 

6.5 

c . 6 

14.7 

68.0 

16.9 

c . 4 

Negroes— 

1890 

25.  01 

69. 02 

5. 40 

c . 57 

15.71 

65. 02 

18.41 

c . 86 

1900  

26.4 

65.5 

7.0 

<•  l.l 

17.4 

62.5 

18.8 

el. 3 

Total  United  States — 

1890 

30.  95 

63.  83 

4.  65 

c .57 

19.92 

66.  35 

13. 19 

<*.54 

1900 

30.1 

63.6 

5.4 

c . 9 

20.5 

65.  5 

13.2 

o.8 

« Including  separated.  b Separated.  <*  Including  unknown. 


There  were  45  births  among  the  Negroes  of  Xenia  during  the  twelve 
months  preceding  the  investigation.  By  reference  to  the  table  of  age 
ceriods  it  is  seen  that  there  were,  at  the  time  of  counting,  35  children 
inderl  year  of  age,  which,  subtracted  from  45,  gives  10  as  the  number 
cf  infants  dying  under  1 year  of  age,  or  22.2  per  cent.  This  rate  of 
infant  mortality,  222.2  per  1,000,  is  far  in  excess  of  the  rate  for  the 
country  for  children  under  1 year  of  age,  which  is  b}^  the  census  of 
L900,  165.4  per  1,000,  as  against  205.8  per  1,000  in  1890.  There  were 
reported  44  deaths  in  all,  1 less  than  the  total  number  of  births  reported, 
which  shows  that  but  for  the  constant  immigrations  the  Negro  popula- 
:ion  of  Xenia  would  be  increasing  but  slowly.  This  would  show  a rate 
cf  24  per  1,000.  The  official  statistics  of  Ohio  reported  for  the  year 
ending  March,  1900,  51  deaths  among  Negroes  in  Greene  County,  which 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  12.6  per  1,000.  The  same  statistics  gave  29T 
ieaths  for  the  whole  count}^,  or  9.4  deaths  for  each  1,000  inhabitants. 
The  principal  diseases  of  which  Negroes  die  are  consumption  and 
pneumonia. 

Three  defective  children  were  reported,  8 illegitimate  children  under 
10  years  of  age,  and  1 inmate  of  the  insane  asylum.  There  were  8 
uases  of  intermarriage  between  whites  and  Negroes,  in  each  of  which 
a Negro  man  had  married  a white  woman.  One  of  these,  however,  is 
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really  a case  of  cohabitation  and  not  legal  marriage,  though  it  has  § 
lasted  for  over  20  years  and  children  have  been  born  to  the  couple,  f 
From  all  except  one  of  these  marriages  offspring  has  resulted.  As 
far  as  the  proportion  of  mixed  blood  is  concerned,  the  following  facts 
as  to  complexion  were  gathered:  Of  1,826  persons,  who  were  either 
observed  by  the  investigator  or  reported  upon  reliable  authority  by  , 
those  in  the  same  house,  as  to  whether  they  were  black,  or  brown,  or 
light,  170,  or  25.7  per  cent,  reported  black;  915,  or  50.1  per  cent,  were 
brown,  and  141,  including  9 whites,  or  21.2  per  cent,  were  light.  The 
percentage  of  pure  blacks  is  very  small,  indeed.  From  this  report  it 
might  be  safely  estimated  that  15  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  of  Xenia  are  | 
half  white  and  half  black.  In  1860  the  census  gave  Greene  County 
932  blacks  and  513  mulattoes,  or  63.2  per  cent  and  36.8  per  cent, 
respectively. 

SCHOOLS  AND  ILLITERACY.  (a) 

There  are  two  schools  in  Xenia  for  Negroes,  one  elementary  school 
and  a high  school.  The  former  is  located  in  a brick  building  of  9 
rooms,  built  at  a cost  of  $20,000,  and  the  latter  in  a building  of  brick, 
with  4 rooms  and  a laboratory,  valued  at  $5,000.  There  are  8 teachers 
in  the  elementary  school  and  1 in  the  high  school;  all  are  Negroes  ■ 
except  one,  the  teacher  of  German  in  the  high  school,  who  is  a German 
woman.  Legally  and  theoretically  there  are  no  separate  schools  for 
the  races  in  Xenia,  but  practically  there  are,  because  nearly  all  of  the  , 
Negroes  live  in  the  same  part  of  the  city  and  must  therefore  attend  the 
school  in  that  district.  There  are,  however,  a few  Negro  pupils,  15  in 
number,  in  the  schools  generally  attended  by  the  whites,  4 of  these 
being  in  the  high  school.  The  length  of  the  school  session  is  9 months 
and  2 weeks.  The  salaries  of  the  Negro  teachers  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  white  teachers.  One  first-grade  teacher  gets  $10*per  month  and 
another  first-grade  teacher,  a woman  of  20  3^ears’  experience,  gets  $50. 
In  the  other  grades  the  monthly  salaries  are  as  follows:  Second,  third, 
and  fourth  grades,  $10;  fifth  and  sixth,  $15;  seventh,  $55;  eighth,  $65. 
The  principal  of  the  high  school  receives  $1,200  per  year  and  his  assist-  1 
ants  $750.  The  salary  of  the  principal  was  raised  this  year  from  $1,100 
per  3^ ear. 

There  is  a law  for  compulsory  school  attendance  of  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  8 and  14,  in  good  health.  This  will  account  for 

«An  interesting  result  of  the  movement  to  disfranchise  the  Negroes  in  North 
Carolina  is  an  increase  of  illiteracy  in  Xenia.  How  general  this  is  in  other  Northern 
cities  remains  to  be  found  out.  Of  24  families  coming  to  Xenia  expressly  on  account 
of  losing  their  vote  the  heads  of  only  3 could  read  and  write  and  only  5 could  read. 
In  one  there  were  4 children  between  6 and  16,  only  1 of  whom  could  read  and 
write.  The  philosophy  of  the  situation  was  expressed  by  one  man  thus,  “They 
disfranchised  us  folks  who  couldn’t  read  and  write  and  we  left  to  come  where  we 
could  vote.” 
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ie  almost  uniform  attendance  of  the  Negro  children  of  Xenia  between 
bse  ages.  Those  who  have  not  attended  are  those  who  have  not  long 
en  in  the  city,  and  the  defective.  The  following  table  shows  the 
tendance  by  age  and  sex: 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Age. 

Popula- 

tion. 

In 

school. 

Popula- 

tion. 

In 

school. 

Popula- 

tion. 

In 

school. 



20 

20 

40 

;ars 

18 

8 

18 

5 

36 

13 

15 

12 

17 

16 

32 

28 

jars 

20 

19 

18 

17 

38 

36 

jars 

18 

18 

16 

14 

34 

32 

ears 

10 

10 

10 

9 

20 

19 

•ears 

11 

11 

18 

18 

29 

29 

•ears  

12 

11 

29 

28 

41 

39 

'ears 

18 

18 

17 

17 

35 

35 

'ears 

11 

11 

17 

17 

28 

28 

•ears 

17 

17 

17 

14 

34 

31 

Total 

170 

135 

197 

155 

367 

290 

o 20  vears 

71 

26 

93 

38 

164 

64 

Grand  total 

241 

161 

290 

193 

531 

354 

According  to  the  school  board  report,  there  were  290  Negro  pupils 
the  elementary  schools  and  72  in  the  high  school,  making  a total  of 
2 Negro  children  in  school  in  the  whole  city.  Though  no  separate 
count  is  kept  for  the  detailed  expenses  of  each  school,  an  estimate 
the  annual  expenses  is  given  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  for 
e two  schools  generally  attended  by  Negroes.  According  to  this 
timate,  the  salaries  of  8 teachers  of  the  East  Market  street  school 
counted  to  §3,550;  salary  of  janitors,  §180:  cost  of  coal  and  supplies, 
00;  total,  §1,130.  In  the  East  Main  street  school  the  salaries  of  1 
ichers  amounted  to  §3,250;  salary  of  janitor,  §210;  cost  of  coal  and 
pplies,  §100;  total,  $3,590.  The  total  expenses  of  both  schools 
lounted  to  §8,020.  This  is  about  §22.15  expended  for  each  pupil,  as 
ainst  §1,316.17  for  221  pupils,  or  §5.96  per  pupil  in  Sandy  Spring, 
parated  according  to  schools,  the  expenses  for  Xenia  are  §19.86  per 
ipil  in  the  high  school  and  §15.28  per  pupil  in  the  elementary  school. 
The  school  attendance  is  shown  bv  the  following  table: 

*/  £3 


LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  CHILDREN,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS. 


School  attendance. 

6 to  15  years  of 

age,  inclusive. 

16  to  20  years  of  age,  inclusive. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

der  3 months 

1 

2 

o 

1.06 

2 

9 

3.70 

lonths 

3 

9 

12 

4.26 

lonths 

34 

43 

77 

27.30 

4 

10 

14 

25. 93 

lonths 

89 

101 

190 

67.38 

19 

19 

38 

70.  37 

t reported 

8 

8 

3 

10 

Total 

135 

155 

290 

100.00 

26 

38 

64 

100.00 
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Compared  with  Farmville  and  Sandy  Spring,  Xenia  shows  quite 
contrast'in  the  attendance  of  children  from  6 to  15  years  of  age,  incl 
sive.  In  Xenia,  89  per  cent  of  the  children  of  these  ages,  or  290  out  < 
327,  were  reported  as  attending  school;  155  girls  out  of  177,  or  88  p( 
cent,  and  135  boys  out  of  150,  or  90  per  cent.  In  Sandy  Spring,  2C 
children  of  this  age  period,  or  71  per  cent,  attended  school.  The,4 
were  92  boys  out  of  133,  or  69  per  cent,  and  111  girls  out  of  157,  or  1 
per  cent.  In  Farmville,  201  out  of  325  children  of  these  ages,  or  aboi 
63  per  cent,  attended  school.  Of  these  108  were  bo}rs,  or  63  per  cei 
of  the  172  boys  between  6 and  15  years  of  age,  and  96  girls  out  of  15 
girls,  or  63  per  cent.  The  length  of  school  attendance  in  Xenia  is  sti 
very  much  longer  for  each  pupil  than  in  either  Farmville  or  Sand 
Spring.  The  compulsory  school  law  of  course  has  much  to  do  wit 
this  better  showing  for  Xenia. 

From  the  high  school  there  have  been  graduated  in  the  past  2 
years  191  students,  71  males  and  120  females.  Some  of  these  are  fillin 
places  of  trust  in  the  county  and  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  teachers  ar 
graduates  of  Xenia  high  school.  Of  1,119  persons  reporting,  96  ove 
19  years  of  age,  or  8.6  per  cent,  were  graduates  of  the  high  schoo 
and  276  had  attended  it.  The  following  table  shows  the  degree  c 
illiteracy,  by  sex  and  age  periods: 


LITERATES  AND  ILLITERATES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS. 


Sex  and  age  periods. 


MALES. 


10  to  20  years  . . . 
21  to  30  years  . . . 
31  to  40  years  . . . 
41  years  or  over 
Age  unknown . . 


Total  males 
Per  cent  (a)  


FEMALES. 


10  to  20  years  . . . 
21  to  30  years  . . . 
31  to  40  years  . . . 
41  years  or  over 
Age  unknown . . 


Total  females 
Per  cent  (a) 


BOTH  SEXES. 


10  to  20  years  . . . 
21  to  30  years  . . . 
31  to  40  years  . . . 
41  years  or  over 
Age  unknown . . 


Total  both  sexes. 
Per  cent  both  sexes  (a) 


Able  to 
read  and 
write. 


150 

144 

93 

169 

3 


559 

81.96 


Able  to 
read. 


Illiterate. 


3 

9 

21 


84 

4 


Not  report- 
ed. 


1 

13 

3 

2 


33 
4.  84 


196 

170 

111 

156 

2 


2 

2 

34 


635 

81.51 


38 

4.88 


346 

314 

204 

325 

5 


1,194 
81.  72 


o 

11 

55 


71 

4.86 


90 

13.20 


19 


3 

3 

6 

92 

2 


2 

10 


11 

2 


Total. 


7( 

100.  ( 


2G 

18 

11 

29 


106 
13.  61 


3 

5 

6 

176 

6 


25 


2 

11 

13 

14 
4 


196 

13.42 


44 


100.0 


23 

57 

li! 


1, 50 
100.01 


«Not  including  those  not  reporting. 


Of  the  1,461  reporting,  81.72  per  cent  could  read  and  write  and  4. 86 
percent  could  read  only,  while  13.42  ( a ) per  cent  could  neither  read  noi 


« This  would  be  lower  still  but  for  the  recent  immigrants  previously  referred  to. 
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rite.  This  illiteracy  is  about  3 per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  United 
ates.  and  31  per  cent  lower  than  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  for  the 
egro  race  at  large.  Compared  with  Farmville  and  Sandy  Spring, 
e Negroes  of  Xenia  show  to  great  advantage.  In  Farmville  42.5  per 
nt  could  read  and  write,  17.5  per  cent  could  read  only,  and  40  per 
nt  were  wholly  illiterate.  In  Sandy  Spring,  of  those  reporting  as  to 
eracy,  the  percentage  of  illiterates  was  21.7,  and  of  those  who  could 
ad  and  write  and  who  could  read  only,  72.3  and  6 per  cent,  respec- 
celv.  The  illiteracy  of  those  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20  years  is 
ss  than  0.9  per  cent,  against  8.6  per  cent  for  Sandy  Spring  and  23 
;r  cent  for  Farmville.  The  illiteracy  increases  with  age.  From  21 
30  years,  inclusive,  the  illiteracy  for  Xenia  is  1.5  per  cent:  from  31 
40  years  it  is  2.7  per  cent,  and  for  41  years  or  over  it  leaps  to  31.7 
br  cent.  The  great  difference  in  the  illiteracy  of  Xenia  and  that  of 
le  Negro  race  as  a whole  is  doubtless  due  to  excellent  school  advan- 
ges  in  Xenia. 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES. 

' While  agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  Greene  County,  very 
w of  the  Negroes  of  Xenia  are  farmers  or.  for  anv  considerable 
ngth  of  time,  farm  laborers.  They  are  engaged  in  all  the  various 
res  of  work  opened  to  them  by  city  life.  The  following  table  exhib- 
s these  lines  of  work  for  males  and  females: 


OCCUPATIONS,  BY  SEX  AND  AGF.  PERIODS. 


Occupations. 


10  to  15 
Years. 


16  to  20 
vears. 


21  to  30 
Years. 


31  to  40 
Years. 


41  years  Age  un-  T1 
or  OYer.  : known. ' A0Tal* 


MALES. 


•prenuces 

rbers 

sket  maker 

acksmiths 

icklayers  and  plasterers 

ickmakers 

:tchers 

ttlers 


rpenters... 
rpet  layer, 
gar  maker, 
ergymen  . . 

erks 

vachmen. .. 
•nstable  ... 


•oks 

vmestic  servants 

evator  operatiYe 

.rmers  and  gardeners 

rm  laborers 

remen,  stationary  engine 

ocers 

ickman 

>stlers 

3 cream  makers  (« i 

nitors 

nk  dealers 

borers,  cordage  factories. 

borers,  unspecified 

dl  carriers 

^-ssengers 

irse 


D 

1 


12 

13 


1 

1 

: 


l 

4 


1 

4 

1 

1 


0 

1 
9 


39 

40 
9 


1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

9 


3 

16 

39 

1 


1 

8 

1 


11 

16 

3 

4 


< 

1 

5 

1 

19 

66 

1 

1 

1 


1 , 

9 i 


2 

1 


2 

19 

1 

12 

9 

3 
2 
2 
7 
1 
1 

10 

4 
2 

1 

t 

5 

1 

13 

26 

5 

S 

1 

15 

3 
7 

4 

88 

165 

5 
3 

1 


a One  ice  cream  maker  also  keeps  billiard  hall. 
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OCCUPATIONS,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS— Concluded. 


Occupations. 

10  to  15 
years. 

16  to  20 
years. 

21  to  30 
years. 

31  to  40 
years. 

41  years 
or  over. 

Age  un- 
known. 

Tot; 

males — concluded. 

Painter 

- 1 

Peddlers 

2 

Physicians 

1 

1 

Policeman 

1 

Porters 

5 

6 

3 

3 

Restaurant  keepers 

1 

2 

Shoemakers 

1 

2 

Soldiers  («) 

1 

5 

Soldiers,  retired 

48 

Stone  masons 

2 

3 

Stove  repairers 

i 

1 

Stenographer 

1 

Tailor 

1 

Teamsters  and  drivers 

1 

2 

7 

6 

19 

r 

Teachers 

2 

1 

Undertakers 

2 

Upholsterer 

1 

W aiters 

4 

4 

Whitewashes  and  calciminers 

4 

2 

5 

] 

Not  reported 

11 

5 

1 

1 

At  home  (&) 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

At  school  (&) 

71 

14 

2 

1 

; 1 

Total  males 

79 

71 

150 

115 

277 

9 

7l 

FEMALES. 

Boarding  house  keeper 

1 

Cooks 

3 

13 

8 

10 

I 

Day  workers 

2 

12 

23 

11 

31 

1 

( 

Dish  washers  in  hotel 

1 

2 

Domestic  servants 

2 

5 

11 

8 

6 

(j 

Dyer  of  clothes 

1 

Evangelist 

1 

Forewoman 

1 

Gardener 

] 

Hairdressers 

1 

1 

Housewives 

20 

81 

54 

132 

1 

2i 

Ice  cream  maker 

1 

Laundresses 

2 

13 

26 

44 

2 

Matron 

1 

Merchants 

2 

1 

Milliner 

1 

Music  teachers 

1 

1 

Nurses 

1 

1 

2 

5 

Pensioners 

16 

1 

Seamstresses 

1 

4 

6 

9 

2 

Teachers 

1 

10 

4 

2 

1 

Not  reported 

1 

5 

13 

1 

2 

At  home 

1 

18 

17 

19 

5 

At  school  (c) 

101 

26 

1 

12 

Total  females 

108 

93 

185 

119 

293 

6 

80 

t Soldiers  just  returned  from  service  in  Philippines.  They  have  not  done  any  regular  work  sine 
being  discharged. 

b Only  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 

c Only  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  are  included  in  the  number  “ at  school.' 
Those  who  go  to  school  but  also  work  are  given  in  this  table  under  their  occupation. 


According  to  the  usual  classification,  the  Negroes  of  Xenia  art 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  as  follows:  In  professional  occupa 
tions,  35;  in  domestic,  474;  in  commercial,  106;  in  agricultural,  40 
in  industrial,  179.  There  were  634  over  10  years  of  age  not  engagec 
in  gainful  occupations,  namely,  48  old  soldiers  who  live  chiefly  upon 
the  pensions  allowed  them  Ivy  the  Government,  288  housewives  wht 
attend  solely  to  their  household  duties,  216  children  in  school  and  noi 
otherwise  employed,  66  persons  at  home,  idle,  or  dependent,  and  16 
women,  also  housewives,  who  are  supported  chiefly  by  Government 
pensions.  There  were  37  whose  occupations  were  not  reported. 
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According  to  the  other  classification  used  in  the  Farmville  and  Sandy 
Springs  studies  the  working  population  over  10  }Tears  of  age  may  be 
iivided  as  follows:  Those  working  on  their  own  account,  85;  the 
laboring  class,  117;  house  service,  98;  day  service,  188;  at  home, 
moccupied,  and  dependent,  631;  professional  and  clerical,  16;  not 
reported,  37. 

I The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  Negroes  of  Xenia 
mgaged  in  certain  classes  of  gainful  occupations,  in  comparison  with 
:he  percentage  of  Negroes  of  Farmville  and  of  Sandy  Spring,  and  of 
fie  total  population  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  same  classes 
>f  occupations: 

PER  CENT  OF  NEGROES  OF  XENIA,  OF  FARMVILLE,  OF  SANDY  SPRING,  AND  OF  THE 
i TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  WORK  ENGAGED  IN  EACH  CLASS  OF 
GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS. 


The  figures  for  Xenia,  Farmville,  and  Sand}"  Spring  are  from  schedules;  those  for  the  United  States 

are  from  the  censuses  of  1890  and  1900.] 


Classes  of  occupations. 

Negroes  of  Xenia. 

Per  cent 
in  Farm- 
ville. 

Per  cent 
in  Sandy 
Spring. 

Per  cent  in 
United  States. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

1890. 

1900. 

Agriculture 

39 

1 

40 

4.80 

2. 30 

45. 48 

39.65 

35.7 

5rofessional  service 

15 

20 

35 

4. 20 

3.38 

2.76 

4.15 

4.3 

lomestic  and  personal  service. . 

224 

250 

474 

56.83 

47.31 

43.97 

19.18 

19.2 

Trade  and  transportation 

102 

4 

106 

12.71 

7.22 

1.51 

14.  63 

16.4 

Manufactures  and  mechanical 

industries 

157 

22 

179 

21.46 

39.  79 

6.28 

22.39 

24.4 

Total 

537 

297 

834 

100.00 

100. 00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.0 

Of  the  entire  population  over  10  years  of  age  831,  or  55.12  per  cent, 
ire  engaged  in  gainful  occupations;  of  the  males  537  out  of  701,  or 
76. 60  per  cent,  and  of  the  females  297  out  of  801,  or  36.91  per  cent. 

The  Professions. — There  are  2 Negro  physicians  in  Xenia,  and  they 
lave  most  of  the  practice  among  Negroes  in  the  city  and  vicinity. 
lEach  is  a home  owner,  is  intelligent,  and  seems  to  be  abreast  with  the 
Limes  in  his  profession.  They  have  practiced  in  Xenia  27  }Tears  and  7 
fears,  respectively,  and  both  of  them  enjoy  the  respect  and  confidence 
if  the  community  at  large.  Their  practice  amounts  to  about  $2,500 
per  year  for  one  and  $1,000  for  the  other.  There  is  now  no  regular 
awyer  in  Xenia,  but  there  is  one  law  student.  The  one  Negro  law}Ter 
who  formerly  lived  in  Xenia  was  appointed  by  President  McKinley  as 
United  States  consul-general  to  Santo  Domingo,  which  position  he  still 
aolds.  He  is  53  years  of  age,  was  born  of  free  parents  in  Fayette 
County,  and  educated  at  Wilberforce  University.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1872  and  served  several  terms  as  city  clerk  for  the  city  of 
Xenia.  All  except  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  usually 
ittended  by  Negroes  are  Negroes.  These  received  their  training  in  the 
Xenia  high  school  and  at  Wilberforce  University  chiefly.  Their  sal- 
i iries  range  from  $10  per  month  to  $1,200  per  year.  The  principal  of 
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the  high  school  is  a college  graduate  from  W ilberforce  U niversity.  H( 
is  highly  respected  by  all  citizens,  both  black  and  white,  and  his  judg- 
ment has  great  weight  in  the  community.  There  are  10  Negro  clergy- 


are  intelligent  and  active  men,  and,  as  far  as  the  investigator  could 
find  out,  are  men  of  good  moral  character.  They  seem  to  be  good 
leaders  of  their  people. 

The  Entrepreneurs. — There  were  reported  75  businesses  in  all  i 
conducted  by  Negroes.  They  are  conducted  by  85  persons — 75  men 
and  10  women.  There  are  8 barbers,  8 grocers,  3 restaurant  keepers, 
1 upholsterer,  2 ice-cream  dealers,  7 blacksmiths,  2 contractors,  4 junk 
dealers,  3 shoemakers,  2 peddlers,  13  farmers,  1 hackman,  2 under- 
takers, 5 whitewashers,  1 stove  repairer,  1 cigar  maker,  12  teamsters, 
1 billiard-hall  keeper  (who  is  also  one  of  the  ice-cream  makers  and 
dealers)  among-  the  men;  and  3 grocers  and  confectioners,  1 milliner, 

1 ice-cream  dealer,  1 gardener,  1 dyer  of  clothes,  2 hairdressers,  and  1 
boarding-house  keeper  among  the  women.  One  of  the  grocery  stores 
does  a business  of  $125  per  week  on  an  average.  It  has  been  established 
18  years  and  gives  employment  to  4 and  sometimes  6 persons.  Three 
other  groceries,  established,  respectively,  5 years,  7 years,  and  2 years,  j 
do  a respectable  business,  amounting  to  $2,000  for  each  of  the  first  two 
and  $1,200  for  the  third  per  year.  Each  of  these  employs  1 clerk. 
They  are  all  situated  in  the  section  of  the  city  where  Negroes  live,  and 
their  trade  is  almost  wholly  from  their  own  race. 

There  are  8 Negroes  in  the  barber’s  business,  and  they  do  all  of  the 
work  for  their  own  race  and  a large  part  for  the  whites  of  the  city. 
The  Negroes,  however,  have  not  a monopoly  of  this  work,  for  there 
are  7 barber  shops  conducted  by  whites.  The  two  largest  Negro  bar- 
ber shops  have  been  established  40  and  18  years,  respectively,  and 
employ  from  8 to  10  men,  and  do  a business  of  $3,000  and  $2,000  per 
year,  respectively.  These  are  situated  in  the  business  portions  of  the 
town.  No  one  of  the  7 blacksmiths  can  be  said  to  do  a very  thriving 
business.  One  old  man,  84  years  of  age,  has  been  established  in  Xenia 
35  }^ears,  and  in  former  years  did  a very  creditable  business  as  a 
blacksmith  and  carriage  builder.  He  is  now  too  feeble  to  attend  to 
business,  and  his  shop  has  lost  most  of  its  former  trade.  The  3 
shoemakers  do  repair  work,  and  thus  eke  out  a scanty  living.  Several 
whitewashers  and  calciminers  do  contracting  on  a small  scale.  One 
ice-cream  maker  does  a business  of  over  $100  per  month  in  summer. 
He  is  a son  of  freeborn  parents  and  has  his  wife  associated  with  him 
in  his  business.  The  other  ice-cream  maker  also  does  a good  business. 
Xenia  is  a “dry”  town,  so  there  is  no  saloon  in  the  city,  though  in 
this  business,  also,  Negroes  were  engaged  up  to  a year  ago.  The  res- 
taurants are  all  small  places  and  barely  make  a support  for  their 
operators.  One  of  the  fish  peddlers  reports  an  income  of  $10  per 
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eek  as  an  average  for  the  year.  Of  the  women,  one  hairdresser 
as  a business  amounting’  to  from  $10  to  $15  per  week,  and  manuf ac- 
mes the  hair  oil  which  she  uses  in  the  business.  One  boarding-house 
eeper  has  1 persons  employed  and  does  quite  a paying  business, 
'here  are  others  who  keep  lodgers  and  boarders  occasionally.  These 
re  not.  however,  regularly  engaged  in  this  business.  For  some  years 
newspaper  was  published,  but  on  account  of  being  poorly  edited  and 
sadly  managed  was  unable  to  connect  itself  vitally  with  the  life  of  the 
jeople  and  has  now  ceased  publication.  One  brick  and  cement  con- 
/actor  does  considerable  business  in  laying  cement  sidewalks  and 
oing  brickwork.  He  lives  in  a neat  little  brick  cottage,  and  has  been 
ngaged  in  this  work  for  over  twenty  years.  In  spite  of  the  large 
umber  and  proportion  of  Negroes  in  Xenia,  there  is  as  yet  no  large 
tnd  successful  venture  outside  of  the  lines  of  business  with  which 
he  Negro  slave  was  familiar. 

Trades. — There  are  in  the  various  skilled  trades  1 painter,  1 cigar 
laker,  1 upholsterer,  1 tailor,  2 stove  repairers,  5 stone  masons,  3 
poemakers,  19  barbers,  1 basket  maker,  12  blacksmiths.  9 bricklayers 
nd  plasterers,  3 brickmakers,  2 butchers.  2 bottlers,  7 carpenters,  and 
apprentices.  Some  of  these  are  in  business  for  themselves,  but  the 
hajority  of  them  work  for  wages.  The  painter  reported  working  for 
1.50  and  $2  per  day  for  about  half  of  the  year,  the  other  part  of  his 
me  being  spent  in  common  unskilled  labor.  The  butchers  report  $5 
nd  $7  per  week.  The  wages  of  the  carpenters  are  $1.50  and  $2  per 
ay.  The  brickmakers  report  $2.25  and  $2.50  per  day,  with  work 
ram  twenty  to  thirty -two  weeks  a year  at  their  trade.  Most  of  the 
arbers  worked  regularly  the  whole  year  round,  receiving  their  pay 
n the  percentage  plan.  In  this  way  they  earned  from  $2  to  $10  per 
reek.  One  brick  mason  is  regularly  employed  at  the  Soldiers  and 
•ailors’  Orphans’  Home. 

Farming. — There  are  13  owners  of  small  farms,  and  26  who  reported 
orking  most  of  their  time  on  the  farm.  Farm  laborers  receive  from 
1.25  to  $1.50  per  day.  For  piecework,  such  as  cutting  corn  and  cord 
rood,  they  sometimes  earn  as  much  as  $2.25  per  day.  Many  who  are 
eported  as  working  in  other  lines  also  work  on  the  farm  when  work 
(a  their  preferred  lines  becomes  scarce.  Besides  this,  nearly  every 
amilv  has  its  garden. 

V C 


Clerical  Work. — There  are  5 clerks  who  act  as  bookkeepers  and 
eneral  helpers  in  the  various  businesses  of  Negroes,  receiving  from 
3 to  $6  per  week.  One  stenographer,  25  years  old,  receives  $30  per 
lonth  as  secretary  to  the  superintendent  of  the  normal  and  industrial 
epartment  of  Wilberforce  University.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  com- 
lercial  department  of  that  school.  One  young  woman  is  a stenogra- 
pher, but  is  at  present  unemployed.  In  the  United  States  Government 
ervice  there  are  5 men,  2 as  letter  carriers  for  the  citv  of  Xenia,  1 as 
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rural  letter  carrier  for  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  2 a 
transfer  men,  one  carrying  the  mails  between  Xenia  post-office  and  th 
trains  and  the  other  between  the  trains  and  Wilberforce  post-office 
There  is  also  a little  clerical  work  done  in  connection  with  politics  tv, 
Negroes  who  are  members  of,  or  employed  by,  the  different  politica 
party  committees  of  county,  township,  and  ward.  The  secretary  o 
the  Xenia  sanitary  board  is  a Negro.  Two  young  men  act  as  asses 
sors  for  the  fourth  and  sixth  wards,  and  there  have  been  2 Negro  mem 
bers  of  the  Xenia  council.  One  young  man,  who  is  a grocer’s  clerk, 
acts  as  reporter  for  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  Xenia,  writing  sue! 
“ colored  society  news”  as  comes  under  his  notice. 

Common  Laborers. — This  term  will  characterize  a considerable 
portion  of  the  workmen  of  Xenia.  Some  are  employed  on  the  rail 
road  and  the  electric  line  in  grading  and  in  laying  and  repairing 
tracks,  and  some  find  employment  in  the  various  nurseries  and  rope 
walks  about  the  city.  Others  have  found  work  in  the  construction  oi 
the  sewer  and  as  hod  carriers  on  various  buildings  erected  in  and  aboul 
the  city.  This  class  works  by  the  day  and  receives  from  $1  to  $1.50 
per  day.  Besides  these  are  teamsters,  messengers,  porters,  and  others 
who  work  by  the  week  or  month,  receiving  from  $3  to  $7  a week. 
The  common  unskilled  work  in  Xenia  is  almost 
Negroes  and  the  Irish. 

Domestic  Service. — There  are  32  women  and  5 men  employed  reg- 
ularly as  domestic  servants.  They  receive  from  $1  to  $6  per  week, 
with  board.  Some  of  these  return  to  their  homes  every  night,  though 
a majority  of  them,  especially  the  unmarried,  sleep  at  home  not  more 
than  one  night  in  each  week.  There  are  others,  doubtless,  who  have 
no  other  homes  than  those  furnished  by  their  employers.  These  are 
not  included  in  this  description,  because  they  are  not  residents  of  the 
distinctively  Negro  group.  Added  to  these  37  persons  in  domestic 
service  are  10  nurses,  trained  and  untrained,  who  work  more  or  less 
regularly  at  from  $3  to  $10  per  week.  In  the  main,  however,  the 
domestic  service  is  done  not  by  Negroes,  as  in  Farmville  and  Sandy 
Spring,  but  by  Irish  women.  A large  number  of  Irish  inhabit  the 
west  end  of  the  city,  and  offer  great  competition  to  the  Negroes  in 
domestic  service  and  common  labor. 

Industries. — The  industries  employing  most  Negroes  are  the  cordage 
factories,  the  distillery,  and  the  steam  laundries.  In  all  of  these  the 
Negroes  do  the  rough  and  unskilled  labor.  Eighty -eight  reported 
working  in  the  cordage  factories  or  “rope  walks,”  as  they  are  called, 
the  rate  of  wages  being  generally  $1.10  per  day,  though  some  are  paid 
as  much  as  $2  per  day.  For  “preparing”  $1.10  and  $1.25  are  paid; 
for  “hackling,”  a species  of  skilled  labor  with  machinery,  the  pay  is 
from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day.  Only  a few  Negroes  are  hacklers.  These 
cordage  factories  employ  from  60  to  80  Negroes.  In  the  Xenia  Steam 
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Laundry  there  are  employed  from  8 to  10  women  and  2 men.  The 
women  iron  by  hand  and  receive  $1.50  per  week,  while  the  men  run 
washing  machines  for  $6.50  per  week.  The  shoe  factory,  one  of  the 
largest  industries  of  the  city,  employs  no  Negroes.  In  the  Ohio  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors’  Orphans’  Home  and  Industrial  School  there  are 
Negroes  employed  in  many  capacities,  namely,  the  first  assistant  engi- 
neer, who  receives  $10  per  month  and  has  held  this  position  12  years; 
1 janitor,  2 porters,  2 brick  masons,  1 cook.  3 women  to  look  after 
vegetable  rooms,  8 women  in  laundry,  3 women  in  dining  room  and 
kitchen,  2 men  to  attend  the  lawns,  and,  as  occasion  may  demand,  from 
12  to  20  on  the  farm. 

Day  Service. — There  are  288  Negroes  in  Xenia  employed  in  service 
by  the  day.  Of  these,  80  do  what  is  called  “ general  house  work;” 
that  is,  they  do  anything  about  the  house — wash  windows,  scrub  floors, 
sweep  and  beat  carpets,  dust  and  clean  furniture,  etc.  They  are 
especially  in  demand  in  the  spring  and  fall,  when  they  receive  their 
best  wages,  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  day.  At  other  times  they  receive 
50  cents  to  75  cents  per  day,  and  act  as  general  assistants  to  the  “lady 
of  the  house  ” or  regular  hired  girl.  Beside  these,  there  are  87  who 
take  in  washing  and  ironing.  They  generally  bring  the  washings 
home,  but  in  some  cases  wash  away  from  home.  These  87  persons 
reported  earning  by  this  means  from  75  cents  to  $5  per  week.  They 
I charge  25  cents  a week  or  $1  per  month  for  washing  the  clothes  of  a 
I single  person,  and  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  per  week  for  family  wash- 
ings. This  class,  which  is  composed  of  women,  on  the  whole  works 
more  regularly  than  the  men  who  are  common  laborers,  and  often  it 
happens  that  the  only  income  which  a family  may  have  for  several 
weeks  is  that  which  results  from  the  labor  of  the  wife  or  some  other 
female  member  of  the  family.  A careful  estimate  of  the  wages 
received  in  Xenia  per  vear  would  give  about  one-fifth  to  the  women. 

The  U nemployed. — As  already  indicated,  there  are  times  when 
the  supply  of  work  is  far  short  of  the  demand.  It,  therefore,  happens 
that  there  are  but  few  Negroes  in  Xenia  who  are  employed  the  whole 
3~ear  round.  In  the  dull  seasons  many  go  to  the  larger  cities  of  Day- 
ton  and  Springfield,  where  they  are  able  to  secure  work.  This  is  true 
for  women  as  well  as  men.  Whenever  one  of  the  cordage  factories 
; shuts  down  a large  number  of  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and,  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  quickly  readjust  them- 
selves, this  works  hardship.  Yet  Xenia  has  not  a large  number  of 
professional  tramps  and  vagabonds. 

Of  the  634  reported  as  not  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  only  11 
were  males  having  no  income,  1 was  crippled.  1 insane,  2 had  had 
consumption  for  the  whole  year  (1  of  these  has  died  since  the  canvass), 
1 was  old  and  feeble,  the  others  claimed  they  could  not  find  work;  18 
men  and  16  women  lived  almost  entirely  upon  what  was  raised  in  their 
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gardens  and  the  pensions  they  received.  These  pensions  are  paid 
quarterly  and  are  $24,  $30,  $36,  $51,  and  $72  per  quarter.  Only  three 
or  four,  however,  are  above  $51  per  quarter.  Of  the  total  females, 
288  are  simply  housewives,  and  55  are  at  home  unemployed.  Thirty- 
five  of  these  55  are  young  women  between  the  ages  of  16  and  30. 
More  than  half  have  been  high-school  students  and  many  of  them 
high-scliool  graduates,  but  owing  to  the  very  limited  field  of  work  for 
Negro  women  in  Xenia  they  have  no  employment.  There  are  216 
school  children.  As  has  been  seen,  the  field  is  limited  almost  entirely 
to  washing,  cooking,  and  day  and  domestic  service.  Rather  than  put 
their  daughters  into  this  service,  unless  absolutely  necessary,  the 
mothers  and  fathers  undergo  many  sacrifices,  until  finally  the  daugh- 
ters obtain  employment,  generally  in  teaching  school  in  Xenia  or  in 
the  surrounding  country,  or  in  the  South,  usually  Kentucky. 

The  following  list  of  arrests  will  give  some  idea  of  the  proportion 
and  character  of  crime  among  the  Negroes  of  Xenia.  During  the  }7ear 
from  June  1,  1901,  to  May  31,  1902,  there  were  328  arrests  by  Xenia 
police,  of  which  98,  or  29.9  per  cent,  were  of  Negroes,  as  follows: 
Eight  in  June,  11  in  July,  10  in  August,  10  in  September,  2 in  Octo- 
ber, 4 in  November,  5 in  December,  14  in  January,  1902;  8 in  Febru- 
ary, 4 in  March,  12  in  April,  10  in  May.  (a)  The  causes  for  these  arrests 
were  as  follows:  Drunk,  10;  loitering,  3;  disorderly,  22;  drunk  and 
disorderly,  6;  assault  and  battery,  7;  suspicion,  5;  safe-keeping,  11; 
stealing  ride,  7;  petit  larceny,  11;  lunacy,  2;  burglary  and  larceny,  1; 
fugitive  from  justice,  1;  murder,  1;  (b)  horse  stealing,  2;  larceny,  1; 
gambling,  7;  execution,  1. 

ECONOMICS  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

The  same  plan  as  suggested  in  the  Farmville  study  and  carried  out 
more  fully  in  the  Sandy  Spring  study  is  here  attempted  to  be  worked 
out.  In  accordance  with  this  there  are  three  conceptions  of  the  fam- 
ily: (1)  The  possible  famity,  consisting  of  the  parents  and  all  the  chil- 
dren ever  born  to  them  living;  (2)  the  real  family,  consisting  of  the 
parents  and  all  the  children  living  at  present,  whether  at  home  or 
away;  (3)  the  economic  family,  consisting  of  all  the  persons,  related 
and  unrelated,  living  in  one  house  under  conditions  of  family  life. 

Practically  the  same  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Sandy  Spring 
investigator  were  encountered  in  Xenia,  and  for  this  reason  the  figures 
representing  the  possible  and  real  families  are  only  approximately 
correct. 

aThe  jail  was  visited  October  17,  and  there  were  found  2 white  prisoners,  but  no 
Negroes.  On  the  same  day  there  were  34  persons  in  the  workhouse — 19  whites  and 
15  Negroes. 

&The  one  case  of  murder  was  not  for  crime  committed  in  Xenia;  the  murder  was 
committed  in  North  Carolina. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  possible,  real,  and  economic 
Negro  families  of  Xenia  according  to  size: 


NUMBER  OF  NEGRO  FAMILIES,  BY  SIZE. 


Size  of  family. 

The  possible  family. 

The  real  family. 

The  economic 
family. 

Families. 

Persons. 

Families. 

Persons. 

Families. 

Persons. 

1 member 

6 

6 

39 

39 

51 

51 

2 members 

82 

164 

137 

274 

112 

224 

3 members 

82 

246 

113 

339 

125 

375 

4 members 

81 

324 

79 

316 

72 

288 

5 members 

61 

305 

43 

215 

64 

320 

6 members 

40 

240 

40 

240 

32 

192 

7 members 

31 

217 

33 

231 

15 

105 

8 members  

35 

280 

20 

160 

13 

104 

9 members 

19 

171 

8 

72 

7 

63 

10  members 

21 

210 

5 

50 

6 

60 

11  members 

17 

187 

1 

11 

1 

11 

12  members 

14 

168 

4 

48 

1 

12 

13  members 

10 

130 

3 

39 

1 

13 

14  members 

16 

224 

1 

14 

15  members  

3 

45 

16  members 

2 

32 

17  members 

4 

68 

18  members 

2 

36 

Total  

526 

3, 053 

525 

2,034 

501 

1,832 

Average 

5.80 

3.87 

3.  66 

The  average  economic  family  is  3.66  members,  while  the  average 
real  family  is  3.87  members,  and  the  possible  family  5.80  members. 
These  figures  are  below  those  of  Farmville  and  Sandy  Spring.  The 
average  for  Farmville  was  10.79  persons  for  each  possible  family,  5.03 
persons  for  the  real  family,  and  d.61  persons  for  the  economic  family. 
For  Sandy  Spring  the  averages  were  7.31,  5.65,  and  4.29  members, 
respectively,  for  the  possible,  real,  and  economic  families;  or,  leaving 
out  “ 65  persons,  mostly  women  in  domestic  service,’1  the  averages 
for  Sandy  Spring  are  7.78,  6.13,  and  5.42,  respectively.  The  average 
family  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  has  4.7 
members,  while  that  of  Greene  County  has  4.3  members.  The  census 
family  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  economic  family,  as  used  in 
this  schedule.  Hence  we  see  that  the  Negro  family  of  Xenia  is  a 
little  more  than  0.6  person  smaller  than  the  average  family  of  the 
county.  There  are  in  Xenia  51  economic  families  of  1 person  each. 
These  are  mostly  single  persons  separated  from  their  homes,  or  wid- 
owed persons  living  alone.  More  than  half  of  the  families  are  less 
than  4 members,  and  less  than  one-fiftieth  have  10  members  or  over. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  sizes  of  Negro  families  in 
Xenia,  Farmville,  and  Sandy  Spring,  and  of  the  total  families  of  the 
United  States. 
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PER  CENT  OF  NEGRO  FAMILIES  OF  XENIA,  OF  FARMVILLE,  OF  SANDY  SPRING,  AND  OF 
THE  TOTAL  FAMILIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY. 


[The  figures  for  Xenia,  Farmville,  and  Sandy  Spring  are  from  schedules;  those  for  the  United  States 

are  from  the  censuses  of  1890  and  1900.] 


Size  of  family. 

Negroes 

Negroes 
of  Sandy 
Spring. 

Negroes 
of  Farm- 
ville. 

United  States. 

of  Xenia. 

1890. 

1900. 

1 member  

10. 18 

5. 45 

4.96 

3.63 

5.0 

to  fi  members 

80.84 

63.64 

72.90 

73.  33 

74.7 

7 fo  10  members  

8.18 

26.06 

19. 47 

20.  97 

18. 1 

11m  em  hers  or  over 

.80 

4.  85 

2.  67 

2.07 

2.2 

Total  

100. 00 

100. 00 

100. 00 

100. 00 

100.0 

The  per  cent  of  families  of  1 member  is  about  twice  as  great  for 
Xenia  as  for  Farmville  and  for  Sandy  Spring.  The  per  cent  of  fam- 
ilies of  from  2 to  6 members  is  also  much  greater  in  Xenia  than  in 
Sandy  Spring  and  Farmville,  the  per  cent  being  80.84  for  Xenia,  72.9 
for  Farmville,  and  63.64  for  Sandy  Spring.  But  for  more  than  6 
members  to  a family  the  reverse  is  true.  For  Xenia  only  41  fam- 
ilies, or  8.18  per  cent,  had  from  7 to  10  members,  against  26.06  per 
cent  for  Sandy  Spring,  and  19.47  per  cent  for  Farmville.  There 
were  but  4 families  in  Xenia,  or  eight-tenths  of  1 per  cent,  having 
more  than  10  members.  There  was  1 family  of  11  members,  1 of  12 
members,  1 of  13  members,  and  1 of  14  members,  whereas  in  Farm- 
ville 2.67  per  cent  of  the  families  were  larger  than  10  members,  and 
in  Sandy  Spring,  4.85  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  rooms  occupied  by  these 
families  according  to  the  size  of  each  family: 

FAMILIES,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY,  AND  NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  TO  A DWELLING. 


Families  occupying  dwellings  of — 

Total 

Size  of  family. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

H 

12 

fam- 

r’m. 

r’ms. 

r’ms. 

r’ms. 

r’ms. 

r’ms. 

r’ms. 

r’ms. 

r’ms. 

r’ms. 

r’ms. 

r’ms. 

1 member 

8 

12 

13 

12 

3 

3 

51 

2 members 

1 

18 

34 

20 

15 

12 

10 

2 

112 

3 members 

6 

11 

32 

31 

17 

12 

11 

2 

2 

1 

125 

4 members 

8 

16 

20 

11 

10 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

72 

5 members 

3 

13 

17 

20 

4 

3 

] 

1 

1 

1 

64 

6 members 

1 

10 

6 

9 

2 

1 

1 

32 

7 members 

1 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

15 

8 members 

1 

2 

6 

2 

1 

i 

13 

9 members 

3 

1 

2 

i 

7 

10  members 

3 

1 

l 



1 

6 

11  members 

1 

1 

12  members 

1 

1 

1 

13  members 

1 

1 

1 

14  members 

1 

1 

Total  families. 

16 

57 

130 

117 

79 

48 

30 

u 

5 

3 

4 

1 

501 

Total  rooms . . 

16 

114 

390 

468 

395 

288 

210 

88 

45 

30 

44 

12 

2,100 

The  1,832  Negroes  enumerated  live  in  2,100  rooms,  an  average  of 
1.15  rooms  per  person,  or  for  the  501  families,  an  average  of  4.19 
rooms  per  family.  The  houses  are  generally  frame  structures  of  from 
one  to  two  stories  high.  There  were  only  11  brick  houses.  The 
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ible  shows  that  16  families,  or  3. 2 per  cent,  occupy  1 room;  57,  or  11.3 
er  cent,  occupy  2 rooms;  130,  or  25.9  per  cent,  3 rooms;  117,  or  23.4 
er  cent,  4 rooms;  79,  or  15.8  per  cent,  5 rooms;  48,  or  9.6  per  cent, 
rooms;  30,  or  6 per  cent,  7 rooms;  24,  or  4.8  per  cent,  occupy  from 
to  12  rooms.  Over  half  of  the  families  lived  in  dwellings  of  3,  4,  or 
rooms. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tenure  of  these  families: 

FAMILIES  OWNING  AND  RENTING  HOMES,  BY  NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  TO  A DWELLING. 


Families  occupying  dwellings  of — 

Total 

Tenure. 

1 

r’m. 

2 

r’ms. 

3 

r’ms. 

4 

r’ms. 

5 

r’ms. 

6 

r’ms. 

7 

r’ms. 

8 

r’ms. 

9 

r’ms. 

10 

r’ms. 

11 

r’ms. 

12 

r’ms. 

fam- 

ilies. 

wners 

2 

25 

67 

74 

62 

43 

24 

8 

5 

3 

4 

1 

318 

enters 

14 

32 

61 

40 

17 

5 

6 

3 

178 

ot  reported 

2 

3 

5 

Total 

16 

57 

130 

117 

79 

48 

30 

11 

5 

3 

4 

1 

501 

Of  these  501  families  318  own  their  homes.  These  constitute  63.5 
I er  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  families.  The  remaining  36.5  per 
lent  were  renters  and  not  reported.  In  Farmville  114  families  out  of 
62,  or  43.5  per  cent,  owned  their  homes,  while  148,  or  56.5  per  cent, 
rere  renters.  In  Sandy  Spring  63  out  of  165  families  or  38.2  per 
ent,  owned  their  homes;  54,  or  32.7  per  cent,  were  renters,  and  44, 
Or  26.7  per  cent,  were  farm  hands,  u occupying  their  houses  free  of 
looney  rent  as  an  incident  to  their  position  as  farm  hands.”  Some  of 
he  Xenia  homes  have  descended  through  three  generations. 

The  amount  of  rent  paid  by  the  178  families  who  rent  is  shown  in 
he  following  table: 


RENTS  PAID  BY  FAMILIES,  BY  SIZE  OF  DWELLING. 


Families  occupying  dwellings  of- 

Monthly  rent. 

1 

room. 

2 

rooms. 

3 

rooms. 

4 

rooms. 

5 

rooms. 

6 

rooms. 

7 

rooms. 

8 

rooms. 

'ree 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1.00 

6 

1 

1 

1.50 

1 

1 

1.75 

1 

1 

2.00 

1 

10 

3 

2.25 

1 

2.50 

1 

10 

4 

1 

2.75 

1 

1 

2 

3.00 

1 

4 

20 

10 

■3.25 

5 

3.50 

1 

10 

4 

2 

4.00 

2 

4.25 

11 

11 

1 

4.50 

2 

1 

5.00 

i 

1 

1 

i 

2 

1 

5.50 

1 

8 

4 

i 

6.00 

i 

>6.50 

4 

6 

1 

57.00 

2 

9 

57.50 

l 

58.00 

1 

58.33y 

i 

510.00 

. 

1 

i 



. 

Total 

14 

32 

61 

40 

17 

5 

6 

3 

Total 
fami  i 
lies. 


5 

8 

2 

2 

14 

1 

16 

4 

35 

5 
17 

2 

23 

O 

0 

7 

14 

1 

11 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

178 


Total 

annual 

rent 

paid. 


$96 
36 
42 
336 
27 
480 
132 
1,260 
195 
714 
96 
1, 173 
162 
420 
924 
72 
858 
336 
90 
96 
100 
120 

7,765 
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The  total  annual  rent  for  178  families  is  $7,765,  or  $43.62  per  family 
per  year,  which  is  $3.64  per  family  per  month.  The  renters  occupy 
602  rooms,  which  rent  for  an  average  of  $12.90  per  room  per  year,  o 
$1.08  per  room  per  month.  The  largest  rented  dwelling  is  of  8 rooms 
and  the  highest  rent  paid  is  $10  per  month.  The  average  size  of  th 
dwellings  that  are  rented  is  3.4  rooms,  as  against  4.7  rooms,  the  aver 
age  size  of  the  dwellings  owned. 

As  to  length  of  residence  in  present  dwelling  place,  the  following 
table  shows  that  76,  or  15.9  per  cent,  of  the  478  families  reporting,  hat 
lived  in  their  present  places  of  abode  less  than  1 year;  44,  or  9.2  per 
cent,  1 year  and  less  than  2 years;  222,  or  46.44  per  cent,  less  than  5 
years,  while  256,  or  53.56  per  cent,  had  lived  in  their  homes  more  than 
5 years.  Of  these  65,  or  13.6  per  cent  of  the  whole,  had  lived  in  their 
homes  20  years  or  over.  Of  course  we  should  expect  the  latter  to 
be  those  who  owned  their  homes.  Of  the  home  owners,  14  families, 
or  4.65  per  cent,  had  lived  less  than  12  months  in  the  houses  they 
occupied.  In  fact  1 was  moving  into  a house  that  had  just  been 
built,  when  the  investigator  called.  Thirty,  or  9.97  per  cent,  had 
occupied  their  homes  less  than  2 years;  76,  or  25.25  percent,  less  than 
5 years;  and  225,  or  74.75  per  cent,  more  than  5 years.  Of  the  home 
owners  62,  or  20.6  per  cent,  had  occupied  their  homes  more  than  20 
years. 

LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE  OF  FAMILIES  IN  HOMES,  BY  NUMBER  AND  TENURE. 


Length  of  residence  in  home. 

Owners. 

Tenure. 

Renters. 

Not 

reported. 

Total. 

Under  1 month 

3 

12 

15 

1 to  2 months 

2 

9 

H 

2 to  4 months 

1 

14 

15 

4 to  6 months 

3 

14 

17 

6 to  8 months 

4 

10 

14 

8 to  12  months 

1 

3 

4 

1 to  2 years 

16 

28 

44 

2 vears 

14 

31 

45 

3 years 

16 

13 

29 

4 years 

16 

12 

28 

5 to  9 years 

72 

17 

89 

10  to  19  years 

91 

11 

102 

20  years  or  over 

62 

3 

65 

Not  reported 

17 

1 

5 

23 

Total 

318 

178 

5 

501 

% 
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The  following-  table  shows  the  estimated  income  of  the  Negroes  of 
^enia.  The  figures  are  approximately  correct  for  money  wages. 


NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND  ANNUAL  INCOME. 


Families  of — 

Annual  income.  1 

mem- 

ber. 

2 

mem- 

bers. 

3 4 

mem-  mem- 
bers. bers. 

5 6 

mem-  mem- 
bers. bers. 

i 

mem- 

bers. 

8 9 

mem-  mem- 
bers. bers. 

10 

mem- 
bers or 
over. 

Total 

fami- 

lies. 

'ndpr  Srvfl 

9 

1 

1 

5 

Art  to  S7f>  4 

4 

11 

!7n  to  SI  DO  _ 8 

4 

9 

1 

15 

;100  to  SI  50 7 

12 

8 2 

9 

i 

31 

150  to  S200  7 

17 

1 3 

3 

2 

33 

feOO  to  S250  7 

8 

14  12 

4 1 

I 

3 

50 

&250  to  $350 1 2 

29 

22  11 

9 5 

3 

2 3 

86 

350  to  $500  8 

21 

35  23 

18  15 

9 

9 

2 2 

1 

123 

>500  to  $750  

7 

10  8 

15  6 

2 

3 2 

4 

57 

750  to  $1. 000  

4 

6 4 

8 3 

i 

1 

1 

28 

1 000  or  over 

3 5 

O 

o 

2 

1 

4 

18 

'sot  reported 11 

5 

19  4 

1 2 

i 

1 

44 

Total 51 

112 

125  72 

64  32 

15 

13  7 

10 

501 

Forty-four  families  are  not  reported.  Out  of  457  who  reported  5 
lad  incomes  of  less  than  $50  per  year.  These  were  2 families  of  1 
each,  one  an  old  man  living  alone,  who  is  generally  sick  and  whose 
only  income  is  from  the  rental  of  a little  shanty  at  $3  per  month  and 
an  odd  job  now  and  then.  He  is,  in  a large  measure,  supported  by  his 
neighbors.  The  other  is  an  old  woman  of  poor  health.  Two  families 
of  2 each  have  less  than  $50,  one  consisting  of  a woman  over  90 
years  old.  and  her  son,  over  60  years  old.  These  two  are  too  feeble 
to  do  much  work  and  live  in  the  back  vard  of  one  of  the  Negro 


ichurches,  of  which  they  have  the  care.  The  other  is  one  old  couple. 
The  family  of  3 having  less  than  $50  income  is  an  old  couple  hav- 
ing an  adopted  son  who  is  defective.  There  are  18  families  whose 
incomes  amount  to  $1,000  or  over,  but  in  only  3 of  these  cases  is  the 
income  that  of  the  head  of  the  family  alone;  in  the  others  it  is  the 
aggregate  of  the  wages  of  from  2 to  7 members  of  the  family. 

Of  the  457  families  reporting,  31.  or  6.8  per  cent,  made  incomes  of 
not  more  than  $100  per  year,  as  against  27  out  of  253  families,  or  10.7 
per  cent,  for  Farmville;  and  9 out  of  164  families,  or  5.5  per  cent,  for 
Sandy  Spring.  In  Xenia  114  families,  or  24.9  per  cent,  received 
between  $100  and  $250  per  year,  while  there  were  34.8  per  cent  in 
Farmville  and  61  per  cent  in  Sandy  Spring.  In  Xenia  those  who 


received  from  $250  to  $750  were  266  families,  or  ,58.2  per  cent,  as 
against  52.2  per  cent  in  Farmville  and  33.5  per  cent  in  Sandy  Spring. 
There  were  in  Xenia  46  families,  or  10.1  per  cent,  having  a total 
income  of  $750  or  more.  In  Farmville  there  were  6 families,  or  2.3 
per  cent,  receiving  this  amount,  while  in  Sandy  Spring  there  were 
none.  The  aggregate  income  is  estimated  at  about  $175,000  per 
annum  or  about  $350  per  family.  This  represents  income  from  wages 
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and  rents,  and  profits  on  merchandise.  No  attempt  has  been  made  tc 
estimate  the  value  of  the  garden  products  raised  and  consumed  b}r  each 
family.  These,  with  chickens,  eggs,  hogs,  etc.,  would  raise  the  tota^ 
income  to  a considerably  higher  figure  than  the  foregoing  estimate. 

The  following  table  of  prices  of  ordinary  commodities  in  Farmville 
and  Sandy  Spring  is  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  prices  in 
Xenia: 


PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  FARMVILLE  AND  IN  SANDY  SPRING. 


Article. 

Unit.  . 

Price. 

Article. 

Unit. 

Price. 

Food,  etc.: 

Food,  etc. — Concluded. 

Tfrpsh  nnrlr 

Pound . . 

«().  06 

Molasses 

Gallon. . 

$0. 25  to  $0. 40 

Pork  steak 

Pound . . 

SO.  08  to  . 10 

Butter 

Pound . . 

. 12!  to  . 25 

nppfst.pa.tr 

Pound . . 

. 08  to  . 10 

Salt 

Pound . . 

.01 

Ham  and  bacon 

Pound . . 

. 08  to  . 10 

Herrings 

Each  . . . 

.01 

Ghiekens 

Each 

. 12|  to  . 15 

Eggs 

Dozen  . . 

. 10  to  . 12 

Hens 

Each  . . . 

.20' to  .25 

Apples 

Peck  . . . 

. 05  to  . 25 

Turkeys 

Pound . . 

. 07  to  . 10 

Apples,  dried 

Pound . . 

.06 

Wheat  floor 

12-pound 

.35 

Watermelons 

Each  . . . 

. 01  to  . 20 

bag. 

Pepper 

Pound . . 

.15 

Wheat,  floor 

Barrel . . 

4.00  to  4.50 

Milk 

Quart. . . 

.06 

Corn  meal 

Peck  . . . 

. 11  to  . 12 

Buttermilk 

Gallon.. 

.10 

Rice 

Pound . . 

. 05  to  . 06 

Soap 

Cake  . . . 

.05 

Cabbage 

Head  . . . 

. 01  to  . 06 

Starch 

Pound . . 

.05 

Potatoes 

Bushel  . 

. 50  to  . 60 

Fuel  and  lighting: 

Green  corn 

Ear 

.01 

Wood,  uncut 

Cord 

2.  00 

Tomatoes 

Gallon. . 

.05 

Wood,  cut 

Cord 

2.50 

Peas 

Quart. . . 

. 05 

Coal,  bituminous. . . 

Ton 

4.50 

Beans  

Quart. . . 

.05 

Coal,  anthracite 

Ton 

7.  50 

Canned  goods  . 

Can 

. 08  to  . 10 

Kerosene  oil 

Gallon . . 

.15 

Tea 

Pound . . 

.40 

Clothing: 

Coffee  

Pound . . 

. 15  to  . 18 

Men’s  suits 

Each  . . . 

7.00  to  12.00 

Sugar 

Pound . . 

. 05  to  . 06 

Boy’s  suits 

Each  . . . 

2. 00  to  5. 00 

Lard 

Pound . . 

. 07  to  . 08 

Women’s  dresses. . . 

I 

Each  ... 

3.00  to  8.00 

PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  XENIA. 


Article. 

Unit. 

Price. 

Article. 

Unit. 

Price. 

Food,  etc.: 

Food,  etc. — Concluded. 

Fresh  pork 

Pound . . 

$0. 15 

Watermelons 

Each 

SO.  20  to  SO.  45 

Pork  steak 

Pound . . 

.15 

Pepper 

Pound . . 

.20  to  .35 

Beefsteak 

Pound . . 

SO.  12!  to  . 15 

Milk 

Quart 

.06 

Ham  and  bacon 

Pound . . 

.12!  to  .20 

Buttermilk 

Gallon.. 

.10 

Chickens 

Each  . . . 

.25  to  . 30 

Soap 

Cake 

. 02!  to  .05 

Hens 

Each 

.35  to  .50 

Starch 

Pound . . 

05 

Turkeys 

Pound . . 

.12! 

Oatmeal 

Package 

.10 

Wheat  flour 

12-nound 

.30' 

Bread 

Loaf . 

. 02!  to  . 05 

bag. 

Macaroni 

Pound . . 

.10 

Wheat  flour 

Barrel  . . 

4. 00  to  4. 50 

Cheese 

Pound 

.15  to  .18 

Corn  meal 

Peck  . . . 

.10 

Sirup 

Quart 

.10 

Rice 

Pound . . 

.06  to  .10 

Soda  . 

Pound 

. 10 

Cabbage 

Head . . . 

.02!  to  .05 

Baking  powder 

Pound . . 

.05 

Potatoes,  sweet 

Bushel  . 

1.20 

Fuel  and  lighting: 

Potatoes,  white 

Bushel  . 

.60  to  .90 

Wood,  uncut 

Cord 

2.50  to  2.75 

Canned  goods 

Can  

.05  to  .15 

Wood,  cut 

Cord 

2.50  to  3.75 

Tea 

Pound . . 

.35  to  .80 

Coal,  bituminous. . . 

Ton 

3.00  to  5.50 

Coffee  

Pound . . 

.10  to  .30 

Coal,  anthracite 

Ton 

6.00 

Sugar 

3ound . . 

.05  to  . 06 

Kerosene  oil 

Gallon. . 

. 13 

Lard 

’ound.. 

.12!  to  .15 

Clothing: 

Butter 

5ound . . 

.15  to  .28 

Men’s  suits 

Each 

4.  00  to  15.  00 

Salt 

Pound . . 

.01 

Boys’  suits 

Each 

1.50  to  6.00 

Eggs 

Dozen  . . 

.15  to  .20 

Women’s  dresses. . . 

Each  . . . 

3.00  to  10.  00 

Apples 

lushel  . 

.30 

Shoes 

Pair 

.95  to  3.50 

Apples,  dried 

Pound . . 

.06  to  .10 

Underwear 

Suit 

.50  to  1.50 

The  prices  of  commodities  in  Xenia  were  given  by  Negro  merchants, 
and  are  in  most  cases  higher  than  the  prices  in  Farmville  and  Sandy 
Spring. 
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The  following  budgets  are  estimates  by  the  families  giving  them, 
te  first  represents  the  poorest-class  of  the  Xenia  Negro.  This  family 
ine  to  Xenia  in  the  fall  of  1901  from  North  Carolina.  A son  had 
me  and  had  succeeded  in  securing  good  employment.  He  wrote 
ine  for  the  family  to  come.  The  mother  and  father,  aged  70  and 
■years,  respectively,  came,  and  with  them  a sister,  her  husband  and  5 
Ildren,  and  1 adopted  child.  They  all  moved  into  the  extreme 
s tern  part  of  the  city,  and  the  family  of  11  occupied  a small  three-room 

Iase.  In  a short  while  a twelfth  member  of  this  family  was  born, 
t lived  only  eight  d&ys.  In  a few  months  the  son,  whose  encour- 
3inent  had  brought  this  family  to  Xenia,  died  also.  With  the  com- 
r of  spring  smallpox  broke  out  among  them,  and  for  nearly  two 
bnths  the  house  was  quarantined.  They  all  recovered,  however, 
ily  two  in  this  family,  which  now  numbers  10,  can  read  and  write, 
|3  of  whom  is  a girl  12  years  old.  When  the  imTestigator  went  to 
Is  house  he  was  mistaken  for  the  truant  officer,  and,  without  wait- 
^ to  learn  his  mission,  the  acting  head  of  the  house  asserted  that  she 
If  lawful  reasons  for  not  sending  her  children  to  school,  which  rea- 
lis  were  in  part  the  above  story.  These  children  were  four  girls 
{ 12,  12,  and  10  respectively,  and  one  boy  6 years  of  age.  This 
snily  sold  the  little  place  they  owned  in  North  Carolina,  together 
fcth  their  horse,  hogs,  corn,  tobacco,  household  furniture,  and  farm- 
!*•  implements  for  $460.  After  paying  all  debts  and  expenses  of 
lying,  etc.,  they  arrived  in  Xenia  with  $270.20. 

■5TIMATED  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  39  WEEKS.  OF  FAMILY  OF  11  PERSONS. 


Income. 

Expenditure. 

Items. 

Amount. 

Items. 

Amount. 

hand 

$270.  20 

1 house  and  lot 

$225.  00 
45. 00 

m labor  of  father:  90  days’  general 

Addition  of  1 room  to  house 

bor,at$l;  1 week  hoeing  greens,  So; 
weeks  cutting  corn,  $24.40 

119.  40 

2 pairs  of  pants,  at  $1.50  each;  3 pairs 
pants,  at  $1.25  each;  1 pair  pants,  at 

m labor  of  son:  13  weeks  at  foundry, 

$1;  2 pairs  pants,  at  85  cents  each 

9.45 

; $9  per  week 

117.00 

5 pairsshoes,  at$leach;  3 pairs  shoes, at 

m labor  of  son-in-law:  2 weeks  on 

90  cents;  1 pair  shoes,  at  $1.50 

9.20 

•action  line,  at  $1.75  per  day;  4 weeks 
i farm,  at  $1.25  per  day;  5 weeks  at 

1 hat,  at  $1.75;  2 hats,  at  25  cents  each, 
and  2 hats,  at  50  cents  each 

3.25 

istillery,  at  $1.25  per  day;  2 weeks 

Groceries  for  39  weeks,  at  $6.80  per  week 

265.  20 

auling  coal,  at  $1.25  per  day;  3 weeks 

Cloth  for  dresses 

4.00 

n farm,  at  $1  per  day;  odd  jobs,  $10. . 

131.50 

Underwear  for  all 

4.25 

m labor  of  eldest  daughter;  3 months’ 

2 fascinators,  at  25  cents  each 

.50 

ursing,  at  $7  per  month;  1 month’s 

Socks  and  stockings 

1.90 

ursing,  at  $5 

26.00 

Oil,  39  weeks,  at  10  cents  per  week 

3.  90 

>m  labor  of  second  daughter:  1 
lonth’s  work,  at  $5,  and  5 weeks’ 
'ork,  at  $1  per  week 

10. 00 

1 load  of  coal,  $4;  4 loads  of  coal,  at  $3.75 
each;  2 loads  of  wood,  at  $1.50  each; 
2 loads,  at  $1 

24.00 

Total 

674. 10 

Doctor’sbill,  $18;  funeral  expenses,  $10. 
Tobacco,  30  cents  a week;  snuff,  5 cents 

per  week 

Miscellaneous 

On  hand 

Total 

28. 00 

13.65 

28.35 

8.45 

674. 10 
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ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  FAMILY  OF  5 PERSONS. 


Income. 

Expenditure. 

Items. 

Amount. 

Items. 

Amou 

11  weeks,  at  $6.60  per  week 

$72. 60 

Rent,  at  $3  per  month 

$3f 

26  weeks,  at  $7.50  per  week 

195.  00 

Clothing  (2*suits) 

20 

Underclothes  

3 

Shoes  and  stockings 

0 

Groceries  and  meat,  at  $1.80  per  week. . 

93 

Doctor’s  bill  and  medicine 

15 

Life  insurance  for  4 at  5 cents  week  each 

10 

Incidentals  and  miscellaneous 

13 

Moving  to  Xenia 

37 

Fuel  and  lighting 

30 

Total 

267.  60 

Total 

267 

The  following*  represents  the  estimated  annual  income  and  expenc 
ture  of  another  family  of  5 members: 

ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  FAMILY  OF  5 PERSONS. 


Income. 

Expenditure. 

Items. 

Amount. 

Items.  1 Amou 

* 

Man:  39  weeks’  work,  at  $9  per  week 

Wife:  12  weeks’  cooking,  at  $2.50  per 
week;  18  weeks’  washing,  at  $1  per 
week 

$351. 00 
48.00 

Rent,  12  months,  at  $3  per  month 

Groceries  and  meat,  at  $4  per  week 

Dresses  for  wife  and  daughter 

2 suits  for  hoys 

36 

208 

7 

4 

5 

8 
2 

21 

20 

13 
33 
10 

14 

15 

Total 

1 suit  for  husband 

Shoes  and  stockings  for  all 

Underclothes  for  all 

Doctor’s  bill  and  medicine 

Funeral  expenses 

Life  insurance,  at  25  cents  per  week 

Fuel 

Tobacco,  20  cents  per  week 

Miscellaneous 

On  hand 

Total 

399. 00 

399 

The  following-  list  gives  the  number  of  property  holders  and  tl 
assessed  value  of  this  property  according*  to  the  auditor’s  books, 
also  gives  the  value  as  estimated  by  the  owners. 


ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  REAL  ESTATE  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  IN  XENIA,  1902. 


Taxpayer 

number. 

Assessed 

valua- 

tion. 

Valued 

by 

owner. 

Taxpayer 

number. 

Assessed 

valua- 

tion. 

Valued 

by 

owner. 

Taxpayer 

number. 

Assessed 

valua- 

tion. 

1 

$210 

$600 

28 

$390 

$300 

55 

$450 

2 

70 

100 

29 

420 

520 

56 

■>oo 

3 

600 

600 

30 

450 

400 

1 57 

290  1 

4 

280 

300 

31 

210 

200 

58 

380 

5 

850 

800 

32 

120 

100 

59 

260 

6 

510 

650 

33 

360 

350 

60 

360 

7 

190 

200 

34 

40 

35 

61 

220 

8 

220 

300 

35 

740 

600 

62 

310 

9 

320 

600 

36 

280 

650 

63 

450 

10 

300 

300 

37 

425 

500 

64 

370 

11 

200 

200 

38 

200 

200 

65 

290 

12 

150 

200 

39 

540 

200 

66 

715 

13 

90 

200 

40 

630 

650' 

67 

1 650 

14 

140 

150 

41 

325 

400 

68 

480 

15 

250 

300 

42 

200 

150 

69 

•?oo 

16 

180 

300 

43.... 

570 

1 000 

70 

300 

17 

50 

37 

44 

700 

800 

71 

2 300 

18 

40 

20 

45 

175 

250 

72 

’ 250 

19 

260 

800 

46 •. .. 

320 

175 

73 

450 

20 

410 

200 

47.. 

90 

290 

74 

270 

21 

300 

400 

48 

570 

800 

75 

110 

22 

110 

200 

49 

790 

700 

76 

280 

23 

100 

100 

50 

280 

200 

77 

170 

24 

150 

150 

51 

310 

500 

78 

340 

25 

180 

200 

52 

100 

200 

79 

250 

26 

100 

500 

53... 

180 

200 

80 

270 

27 

1,180 

3,000  1 

54 

190 

325 

81 

160 

Valu 

by 

own< 


i 


V 

t 

I 

3,( 

t 


] 

( 

t 

{ 


1 
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! ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  REAL  ESTATE  OWNED  BY  NEGROES,  ETC.— Concluded. 


r 

I ixpayer 
lumber. 

I 

Assessed 

valua- 

tion. 

Valued 

by 

owner. 

■ 

o 

8400 

S400 

230 

230 

1 

250 

200 

60 

100 

■ 

220 

200 

I 

368 

400 

1 

4-50 

800 

130 

150 

1 

140 

100 

480 

1.000 

J 

3-50 

•500 

310 

250 

K 

710 

700 

i 

300 

450 

1 

50 

50 

'7 

380 

100 

f 

190 

200 

I£ 

2,460 

2,  700 

L 

360 

500 

I 

380 

500 

.( 

390 

700 

( 

200 

200 

{ 

190 

300 

( 

220 

350 

( 

490 

500 

790 

800 

1 

735 

800 

I 

240 

100 

■ 

300 

2.50 

1 

530 

300 

□ 

250 

200 

■ 

710 

300 

I 

100 

75 

I 

800 

1.200 

I 

200 

200 

1 

2,780 

3.500 

I 

400 

400 

I 

40 

100 

I 

515 

800 

I 

370 

375 

[ 

70 

130 

t 

410 

3-50 

| 

580 

350 

[ 

290 

400 

[ 

140 

150 

300 

300 

[ 

130 

400 

[ 

190 

200 

[ 

900 

1.000 

[ 

406 

350 

1 

90 

200 

[ 

600 

750 

r 

190 

200 

i 

200 

200 

1 

320 

300 

1 

550 

7lX) 

1 

270 

3-50 



130 

250 



40 

100 

1 

190 

200 

1 

550 

500 



360 

500 

280 

125 

130 

200 

490 

500 

310 

150 

370 

350 

1.700 

1,500 

i. . . 

400 

500 

385 

400 

3-50 

350 

240 

700 

1, 553 

4.000 

> 

270 

300 

) 

220 

400 

T 

550 

500 

! 

540 

400 

:* 

370 

200 

) 

166 

200 

[ 

140 

100 



1.025 

770 

Taxpayer 

number. 

Assessed 

valua- 

tion. 

Valued 

by 

owner. 

163 

S590 

SI.  000 

164 

330 

300 

165 

330 

400 

166 

190 

200 

167 

140 

100 

168 

310 

300 

169 

120 

350 

170 

420 

500 

171 

' 120 

200 

172 

480 

600 

173 

520 

600 

174 

220 

600 

175 

170 

100 

176 

130 

300 

177 

500 

500 

178 

S50 

850 

179 

950 

L000 

ISO 

610 

500 

181 

120 

400 

182 

40 

100 

183 

150 

120 

184 

110 

100 

185 

130 

125 

186 

300 

300 

187 

120 

150 

188 

180 

500 

189 

170 

175 

190 

200 

200 

191 

340 

150 

192 

30 

400 

193 

300 

300 

194 

3-50 

420 

195 

150 

300 

196 

220 

200 

197 

200 

300 

198 

80 

150 

199 

500 

500 

200 

710 

800 

201 

210 

190 

202 

220 

200 

203 

320 

200 

204 

280 

200 

205 

920 

900 

206 

100 

80 

207 

70 

150 

208 

400 

550 

209 

550 

800 

210 

180 

500 

211 

730 

1,000 

212 

450 

300 

213 

150 

300 

214 

420 

500 

215 

400 

300 

216 

400 

400 

217 

470 

500 

218 

.500 

500 

219 

160 

200 

220 

860 

800 

221 

550 

600 

999 

200 

2-50 

223 

300 

4.50 

224 

276 

250 

225 

280 

1.000 

226 

110 

350 

•>77 

70 

150 

228 

750 

800 

229 

120 

750 

230 

170 

200 

231 

240 

200 

232 

210 

200 

233 

370 

400 

234 

2.50 

1.000 

235 

370 

800 

236 

500 

934 

237 

330 

400 

238 

300 

1.000 

239 

445 

1.000 

240 

440 

600 

241 

250 

260 

242 

1.  850 

4.500 

243 

50 

60 

Taxpayer 

number. 

Assessed 

valua- 

tion. 

Valued 

by 

owner. 

244 

$360 

S500 

245 

20 

100 

246 

230 

600 

247 

490 

400 

248 

50 

100 

249 

300 

3.50 

2-50 

200 

200 

251 

660 

750 

252 

250 

150 

253 

300 

500 

2-54 

100 

150 

255 

715 

600 

2.56 

220 

500 

257 

390 

600 

258 

120 

100 

259 

325 

6.50 

260 

270 

200 

261 

120 

500 

262 

210 

400 

263 

270 

400 

264 

120 

100 

265 

155 

200 

266 

40 

1-50 

267 

340 

500 

268 

590 

600 

269 

300 

350 

270 

100 

250 

271 

1,  570 

1, 575 

272 

235 

450 

273 

235 

300 

274 

360 

800 

275 

40 

100 

276 

210 

400 

277 

200 

250 

278 

30 

100 

279 

230 

400 

280 

114 

1-50 

281 

370 

400 

282 

1.560 

2,000 

283 

30 

100 

284 

290 

500 

285 

1-50 

150 

286 

160 

150 

287 

20 

50 

288 

110 

100 

289 

900 

1.000 

290 

190 

95 

291 

40 

100 

292 

50 

125 

293 

- 820 

800 

294 

50 

100 

295 

2,320 

2,500 

296 

200 

350 

297 

340 

350 

298. . . 

170 

100 

299 

190 

210 

300 

170 

225 

301 

265 

255 

302 

130 

250 

303 

5.50 

750 

304 

1,540 

2,000 

305 

410 

500 

306 

200 

225 

307 

340 

500 

308 

410 

500 

309 

290 

300 

310 

240 

300 

311 

4-50 

400 

312 

260 

500 

313 

90 

100 

314 

1,625 

2,000 

315 

50 

110 

316 

150 

200 

317 

150 

225 

318 

400 

500 

319 

50 

100 

320 

100 

350 

321 

40 

45 

322 

650 

600 

Total .. 

118, 267 

149,  221 
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This  table  shows  322  Negro  property  holders  in  Xenia.  The  nui 
her,  however,  is  greater,  since  several  of  the  pieces  are  owned  joint 
by  two  or  more  persons.  The  assessed  value  of  this  property 
$118,267.  According  to  the  auditor’s  statement  this  is  supposed 
represent  from  two- thirds  to  one-half  of  the  real  value  of  the  proper! 
which  is  between  $177,400  and  $236,534.  According  to  the  stat 
mentof  the  owners,  this  property  is  worth  $149,221.  A great  deal 
this  property  was  bought  through  the  building  and  loan  association 
and  uaid  for  in  installments  of  from  $2  to  $4  per  week. 

GROUP  LIFE. 

Xenia  is  the  county  seat  and  the  largest  town  of  Greene  Count 
Around  it,  within  less  than  12  miles,  are  Cedarville,  Jamestow 
Bellbrook,  and  Yellow  Springs,  towns  having,  respectively,  1,18 
1,205,  352,  and  1,371  inhabitants,  and  several  other  towns.  By  mca 
of  good  roads,  railroads,  and  electric  lines  travel  between  these  poin 
is  made  eas}^  and  frequent,  and  for  this  reason  the  whole  county  nr 
be  looked  at  as  one  social  group  whose  members  constantly  mo 
hither  and  thither  within  its  limits.  But  inside  of  this  larger  groi 
is  the  more  clearly  defined  group  of  Xenia  which  this  report  attemp 
to  describe.  And  as  in  Farmville  and  Sandy  Spring,  so  here  the  Neg 
church  is  the  group  or  social  center.  There  are  7 Negro  churches 
Xenia,  3 Baptist,  1 African  Methodist  Episcopal,  1 Methodist  Episc 
pal,  1 Christian,  and  1 Wesleyan  Methodist;  or  one  church  to  evei 
284  Negro  inhabitants.  The  largest  of  these  is  Zion  Baptist,  which 
situated  on  Main  street.  It  is  a beautiful  brick  edifice,  erected  at  a co 
of  $12,500.  The  next  largest,  and  the  church  representing  the  greate 
intelligence,  is  the  St.  John’s  African  Methodist  Episcopal.  It  has 
membership  of  223  and  owns  a parsonage  and  church  valued  at  $5,00 
both  of  which  are  paid  for.  The  salary  of  the  pastor  is  $600  per  }^ea 
Its  Sunda}^  school  has  an  enrollment  of  about  200  pupils.  The 
churches  have  their  fairs  and  bazaars,  concerts  and  lectures,  and  the 
socials.  The  church  makes  an  effort  to  satisfy  in  some  way  all  tl 
legitimate  human  desires,  and  thus  in  the  largest  and  most  helpf 
sense  of  the  word  it  is  the  greatest  social  organ  in  Xenia.  But  i 
chief  purpose  is  to  satisfy  and  educate  the  religious  desires  of  me 
and  though  it  may  not  always  seem  evident,  this  is  the  great  ei 
which  is  pursued  by  the  many  and  varied  means  these  churches  us 
All  of  them,  however,  have  their  regular  revivals  in  the  fall  or  winte 
which  last  from  two  to  six  weeks;  and  in  proportion  to  the  fervent 
of  these,  the  churches  generally  reap  their  harvest  of  “converts 
These  converts  are  nurtured  and  “kept  within  the  fold1'  until  the  ne: 
spring,  when  they  are  baptized.  The  baptism  generally  takes  pla< 
in  one  of  the  streams  near  the  city,  and  is  attended  by  hundreds,  ai 
often  thousands,  of  people  from  various  parts  of  the  county.  Tl 
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emaining  part  of  the  }Tear,  until  time  for  the  next  revival,  is  spent 
n building  up  the  converts  and  whole  congregation  in  the  Christian 
aith,  and  the  sermons  are  on  various  topics — theological,  sociological, 
olitical,  economic — ranging  from  the  wildest  mystical  ejaculations  to 
be  plainest  discourse  on  such  eveiyday  affairs  of  life  as  honesty, 
ducation,  home  owning,  and  the  rearing  of  children. 

While  a large  number  of  the  44 converts’-  fall  away  from  the  true 
tandard  of  Christianity,  it  can  be  said  that  by  far  the  most  far- 
eaching  and  useful  social  force  in  Xenia  is  the  church.  There  were 

Iew  Negroes  found  who  did  not  attend  the  church  or  acknowledge 
ts  influence.  Of  the  1,505  persons  over  10  years  of  age,  9TT,  or  64.9 
•er  cent,  were  reported  as  church  members  in  good  standing.  These 
jonsisted  of  357  males,  98  of  whom  were  under  30  years  of  age,  44 
ietween  30  and  40  years,  and  215  of  40  y'ears  or  over;  also  620  females, 
f whom  226  were  under  30  years  of  age,  106  between  30  and  40  years, 
nd  288  of  40  years  or  over.  Of  84  per  cent  of  the  families  there  was 
It-  least  one  person  in  each  who  was  a member  of  the  church,  and  every 
amily  reported  some  one  attending  church  at  some  time.  Many  per- 
ons,  however,  whose  names  are,  perhaps,  on  some  church  record,  are 
tot  counted  as  church  members  in  this  report.  The  number  of  such 
»ersons  is  very  near  100,  and  they  answered  the  question  as  to  church 
bembership  with,  ‘‘I  used  to  belong  to  church,  but  1 do  not  now, 
because  I don't  attend  often;”  44  I used  to,  but  1 have  not  joined  since 
came  here;”  44 1 am,  but  am  not  tit  to  be;”  4*I  am  a Christian,  but 
lot  a church  member.” 

The  church  does  not,  however,  occupy  the  social  life  of  the  Negroes 
!s  completely  as  formerly,  of  as  is  now  the  case  in  some  Southern 
owns.  The  home  is  fast  becoming  among  the  more  intelligent  classes 
n Xenia  the  real  social  unit.  But,  leaving  aside  the  home,  next  to 
he  church  are  the  secret  orders.  There  are  11  Negro  lodges  in  Xenia, 
tamely:  Wilberforce  Lodge,  No.  21,  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
taving  48  members;  Lincoln  Chapter,  No.  2,  of  Royal  Arch  Masons, 
taving  IS  members;  Xenia  Commandery,  No.  8,  of  Knights  Templars, 
laving  20  members;  Damon  Lodge,  No.  29,  of  Knights  of  Pythias, 
laving  70  members;  Toussaint  Lodge  of  G.  U.  Order  of  Odd  Fellows; 
Daniels  Post  of  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  Daniels  Corps,  No.  228, 
>f  Women’s  Relief  Corps;  Eastern  Star  Lodge,  No.  2;  Bell  of  Ohio 
D.  T.  Tabernacle,  No.  511;  Mount  Olive  Lodge,  No.  25,  of  Good 
Samaritans,  and  a lodge  of  Knights  of  Tabor. 

In  the  life  of  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  community  the  high 
school  plays  quite  a part.  Besides  having  many  of  the  children  in 
ittendance,  it  has  a regular  course  of  lectures.  The  subjects  for  this 
rear  are  economics  and  sociology,  physiology  and  hygiene,  history, 
md  the  Bible.  Among  the  lecturers  are  a Negro  physician,  a white 
awyer,  a bishop  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  an  instructor  in  the  Presby- 
erian  Theological  Seminary,  and  an  instructor  in  Wilberforce  Uni- 
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versity.  There  have  been  lectures  in  this  school  by  some  of  the  be* 
thinkers  of  Ohio,  and  though  a fee  was  attached  they  were  very  largel 
attended.  There  are  among  the  Negroes  very  clearly  defined  soch 
grades  so  far  as  the  highest  and  lowest  elements  are  concerned.  I 
the  highest  grade  is  the  educated  Negro,  and  home-owning  Negro.  . 
number  of  these  are  of  free  birth  and  some  of  several  generatior 
of  freedom,  though  these  qualifications  are  not  the  only  criteria  fc 
entrance  into  this  class.  These  people  comprise  in  general  the  teacl 
ers  and  other  professional  classes,  the  entrepreneurs,  and  a fewportei 
and  artisans.  These  are  divided  into  smaller  circles  of  more  or  les 
exclusiveness.  It  is  this  class  which  has  in  general  the  confidence  ( 
the  community  of  whites.  They  are  attendants  at  the  universit 
extension  lecture  courses,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  courses,  and  take  some  pai 
in  various  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  city.  Most  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  go  to  the  high  school  and  some  go  to  college  c 
normal  school.  The  lowest  class  is  composed  chiefly  of  the.late  imm 
grants  from  the  South.  They  are  poor  and  ignorant  though  n( 
vicious.  Being  used  to  crowding  in  close  quarters  they  generally  coi 
tinue  the  same  manner  of  living.  Together  with  them  are  some  of  tt 
native-born  Negroes.  It  was  this  class  which  voted  almost  solidly  fc 
Avhisky  in  the  recent  prohibition  election  when  every  ward  in  the  cit 
went  “dry”  except  the  Fourth  Ward,  which  is  inhabited  almost  exch 
sively  by  Negroes.  Between  these  two  classes,  which  have  but  litt 
contact  with  each  other  in  a social  way,  is  the  great  mass  of  Negi 
laborers,  domestic  servants,  and  families  that  “take  in  washing, 
shading  almost  imperceptibly  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  type  < 
Negro. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  race,  the  Negroes  of  Xenia  are  of  a hopef 
mood  almost  to  a unit.  The  degree  of  hope  is  different,  and  tl 
reasons  upon  which  it  is  based  vary  greatly  among  different  types  < 
persons.  There  still  exists  the  sentimental  hope  which  seems  to  ha^\ 
but  little  rational  basis,  but  this  is  very  limited  and  confined  to  tl 
more  ignorant  part  of  the  older  element.  Among  the  more  thoughtf 
there  is  much  discontent  and  restlessness  on  account  of  their  conditio 
This  is  of  the  helpful  sort,  however,  in  that  it  is  the  result  of  increa 
ing  intelligence  and  responsibility  and  reflection  upon  the  conclitic 
and  environment  of  Negroes  and  methods  of  bettering  these.  Und< 
it  all  there  is  a very  encouraging  kind  of  hopefulness. 

The  contact  with  the  whites  seems  to  be  characterized  by  fairne 
and  frankness,  though  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  element  of  raci 
prejudice  does  not  exist.  Most  of  the  whites  draw  a distinctk 
between  the  ignorant  Negro  and  the  intelligent  Negro,  and  their  trea 
ment  is  in  accordance  with  this  distinction.  The  investigator,  thou< 
a Negro,  received  the  most  cordial  assistance  of  all  the  white  perso 
with  whom  this  study  brought  him  in  contact. 

This  paper  would  be  incomplete  without  a word  concerning  Wilbe 
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force  University.  It  is  named  for  William  Wilberforce,  the  English 
mtislavery  agitator.  The  school  is  the  oldest  Negro  college  in  America, 
[t  was  founded  in  1856  and  is  run  entirely  by  Negroes,  being  under 
he  supervision  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church.  It  is  3 miles  from  Xenia, 
md  has  an  enrollment  of  about  400  students,  who  come  from  all  parts 
pf  the  United  States  and  from  abroad.  In  the  year  1901-2  there  were 
L0  students  from  South  Africa,  5 from  West  Africa,  1 from  South 
America,  and  3 from  the  West  Indies.  Its  teachers  are  Negroes, 
md  among  them  are  graduates  from  Oberlin  College,  Brown  Univer- 
sity, Cornell  University,  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  Wilber- 
force community,  which  consists  of  161  persons  (permanent  residents), 
according  to  the  last  census,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
communities  of  Negroes  in  the  country.  Among  the  residents  of 
Wilberforce  have  been  four  bishops  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  two  of 
whom  still  reside  there.  The  family  of  the  only  Negro  West  Point 
graduate  now  in  the  Regular  Army  is  also  in  Wilberforce,  and  also 
die  family  of  a chaplain  in  the  United  States  Army. 

Wilberforce  deserves  mention  because  of  its  influence  upon  Xenia. 
For  many  years  its  teachers  and  students  have  lectured  and  preached 
n Xenia.  The  Methodist  Church  has  as  pastor  a former  graduate  of 
Wilberforce.  The  principal  of  the  high  school  and  many  of  the 
teachers  are  graduates  or  former  students  of  this  school.  In  the 
parly  days  Wilberforce  was  the  cause  of  bringing  many  people  to 
Xenia;  and  to-day  Wilberforce  for  one  day  unites  all  the  towns  in  the 
ountv — indeed  in  several  counties — on  the  occasion  of  its  annual  com- 
mencement,  when  nearly  every  Negro  in  Greene  County  is  present. 

Nearty  all  the  families  in  Wilberforce  are  propert}^  holders.  The 
following  list,  taken  from  the  auditor’s  books,  gives  the  assessed  value 
of  this  property: 

ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  WILBERFORCE,  OHIO,  1902. 


Taxpayer  num- 
ber. 

Acres. 

Assessed  valuation. 

Taxpayer  num- 
ber. 

Acres. 

Assessed  valuation. 

Lot. 

Im- 

prove- 

ments. 

Total. 

Lot. 

Im- 

prove- 

ments. 

Total. 

1 

0.62 

$28 

$1, 500 

$1, 528 

21 

21.94 

$536 

$450 

$986 

2 

21.29 

606 

606 

22 

5.  78 

160 

1,100 

1,260 

3 

10.90 

361 

400 

761 

23 

81.97 

2,926 

'550 

3,476 

4 

6.00 

228 

600 

828 

24 

1.03 

26 

26 

5 

4.14 

171 

900 

1,071 

25 

.44 

27 

27 

6 

2. 00 

67 

200 

267 

26 

1.00 

57 

57 

7 

1.00 

29 

400 

429 

27 

1.00 

1, 750 

1,  750 

8 

.44 

28 

400 

428 

28 

8.80 

314 

314 

9 

6.80 

50 

350 

400 

29 

. 12 

20 

20 

10 

1.52 

57 

600 

657 

30 

.44 

67 

67 

11 

2.68 

95 

700 

795 

31 

4.65 

152 

152 

12 

3. 10 

114 

2,000 

2,114 

32 

.43 

38 

38 

13 

6.60 

275 

1,400 

1,  675 

33 

31.00 

1,017 

250 

1,267 

14 

4.  33 

171 

900 

1,071 

34 

.17 

28 

28 

15 

86.83 

2 867 

1,500 

4,  367 

35.. 

. 45 

30 

30 

16 

246. 22 

6,593 

400 

6,993 

36.. . 

1.00 

50 

50 

17 

7.45 

266 

900 

1,166 

37 

3.36 

48 

48 

18 

51  21 

1 719 

1 100 

2 819 

19 

6.85 

238 

2, 200 

2,438 

Total 

634.  39 

19, 482 

21, 050 

f 

40, 532 

20 

.83 

23 

500 

523 
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The  above  table  shows  37  property  holders  (not  including*  the  schoo 
propert}7)  with  property  valued  at  $40,532.  Taking  the  assessed  value 
at  one-third  for  land  values  and  two-thirds  for  values  of  improve 
ments,  which  is  according  to  the  method  of  assessing  rural  property, 
the  full  value  of  lands  is  seen  to  be  $58,446,  and  of  improvement* 
$31,575,  making  a total  of  $90,021,  or  an  average  of  $2,433  per  prop 
erty  holder.  Most  of  the  trade  of  Wilberforce  goes  to  Xenia.  There 
is,  however,  one  grocer}^  store,  run  by  a graduate  of  Wilberfom 
University,  which  does  most  of  the  retail  business  of  the  neighbor 
hood;  also  a photograph  gallery,  a butcher  shop,  a creamery,  a restau 
rant,  three  boarding  houses,  and  connected  with  the  school  there  is  t 
printing  office,  a shoe  shop,  and  a carpentry  shop.  The  carpenter* 
from  this  shop  have  put  up  several  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  Th( 
district  public  school  situated  at  Wilberforce  is  taught  by  two  gradu 
ates  of  Wilberforce  University.  Its  enrollment  is  35,  composed  of  U 
boys  and  18  girls. 

As  a result  of  this  study  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  conditior 
of  the  Negroes  of  Xenia  shows  in  many  ways,  though  sometimes  bir 
feebly,  a response  to  the  better  advantages  afforded  by  this  city  a* 
compared  with  the  towns  of  Sand}^  Spring  and  Farmville.  This  con 
elusion  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  future  will  see  the  Negroe* 
better  their  condition  as  their  environment  becomes  better. 


AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 


[It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Bureau  to  publish  from  time  to  time  important  agree- 
ments made  between  large  bodies  of  employers  and  employees  with  regard  to  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  etc.  The  Bureau  would  be  pleased  to  receive  copies  of  such  agree- 
ments whenever  made.  ] 


AGREEMENT  ENTERED  INTO  BY  THE  MASTER  CARPEN- 
TERS’ ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  AND 
THE  UNITED  CARPENTERS’  COUNCIL  OF  BOSTON  AND 
VICINITY. 

Agreement  between  The  Master  Carpenters’  Association  of  the  City 
of  Boston,  a voluntary  association  having  a usual  place  of  business  in 
Boston,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk  and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
party  of  the  first  part,  and  The  United  Carpenters’  Council  of  the  City 
of  Boston  and  Vicinity,  a voluntary  association  composed  of  and  repre- 
senting the  following  organizations: 

Labor  Unions  33.  1.096  and  954.  of  Boston;  218,  of  East  Boston: 
167,  of  Roxhury:  386,  of  Dorchester:  959,  of  Mattapan:  938,  of  West 
Roxbury;  438,  of  Brookline:  625.  of  Malden:  629,  of  Somerville;  889, 
of  Allston;  762.  of  Quincy;  602.  of  Hyde  Park:  862,  of  Wakefield; 
443,  of  Chelsea;  441,  of  Cambridge;  780,  of  Everett:  846.  of  Revere: 
821,  of  Winthrop;  andl.197,  of  Saugus;  affiliated  with  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  Branch  1.  of  Boston: 
Branch  2,  of  Boston:  Branch  3.  of  Roxbury;  Branch  4.  of  South 
Boston;  Branch  1,  of  Cambridge;  Branch  1.  of  Chelsea;  affiliated  with 
Amalgamated  Carpenters  of  Great  Britain,  having  its  usual  place  of 
, business  in  said  Boston,  party  of  the  second  part: 

Witnesseth,  that  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a method  of  peace - 
1 fully  settling  all  questions  of  mutual  concern,  the  said  Master  Carpen- 
ters* Association  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  United  Carpenters*  Council 
| of  the  City  of  Boston  and  Vicinity,  parties  of  the  first  and  second 
parts,  severally  and  jointly  agree  that  no  such  question  shall  be  con- 
I clusively  acted  upon  by  either  body  independently,  but  shall  be 
referred  for  settlement  to  a joint  committee,  which  committee  shall 
consist  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  from  each  association: 
and  also  agree  that  all  such  questions  shall  be  settled  by  our  own 
trade,  without  intervention  of  any  other  trade  whatsoever. 

The  parties  hereto  agree  to  abide  by  the  findings  of  this  committee 
on  all  matters  of  mutual  concern  referred  to  it  by  either  party.  It  is 
understood  and  agreed  by  both  parties  that  in  no  event  shall  strikes 
and  lockouts  be  permitted,  but  all  differences  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  joint  committee,  and  work  shall  proceed  without  stoppage  or 
embarrassment. 

In  carrying  out  this  agreement  the  parties  hereto  agree  to  sustain 
the  principle  that  absolute  personal  independence  of  the  individual  to 
work  or  not  to  work,  to  employ  or  not  to  employ,  is  fundamental,  and 
should  never  be  questioned  or  assailed,  for  upon  that  independence 
the  security  of  our  whole  social  fabric  and  business  prosperity  rests. 
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and  employers  and  workmen  should  be  equally  interested  in  its  defense 
and  preservation. 

The  parties  hereto  also  agree  that  they  will  make  recognition  of  thi; 
joint  agreement  a part  of  the  organic  law  of  their  respective  associa 
tions,  by  incorporating  with  their  respective  constitutions  or  by-law, 
the  following  clauses: 

A.  All  members  of  this  association  do  by  virtue  of  their  member 
ship  recognize  and  assent  to  the  establishment  of  a joint  committee  o 
arbitration  (under  a regular  form  of  agreement  and  governing  rules) 

by  and  between  this  body  and  the (here  write  the  name  of  th 

other  contracting  party)  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all  matters  o 
mutual  concern  to  the  two  bodies  and  the  members  thereof. 

B.  This  organization  shall  elect  at  its  annual  meeting dele 

gates  to  the  said  joint  committee,  of  which  the  president  of  thi 
association  shall  be  one,  official^  notifying  within  three  days  there 

after  the  said (here  write  the  name  of  the  other  contracting 

party)  of  the  said  action  and  of  the  names  of  the  delegates  elected. 

C.  The  duty  of  the  delegates  thus  elected  shall  be  to  attend  al 

meetings  of  the  said  joint  committee,  and  they  must  be  governed  ii 
this  action  by  the  rules  jointly  adopted  by  this  association  and  th 
said (here  write  the  name  of  the  other  contracting  party). 

D.  No  amendments  shall  he  made  to  these  special  clauses,  A,  B,  C 
and  D,  of  these  by-laws,  except  by  concurrent  vote  of  this  associatioj 

with  the  said  (here  write  the  name  of  the  other  contracting 

party)  and  only  after  six  months’  notice  of  proposal  to  so  amend. 

The  joint  committee  above  referred  to  is  hereby  created  and  estab 
lished,  and  the  following  rules  adopted  for  its  guidance: 

1.  This  committee  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  six  members,  equall; 
divided  between  the  associations  represented.  The  members  of  th 
committee  shall  be  elected  annually  by  their  respective  associations  a 
their  regular  meetings  for  the  election  of  officers.  An  umpire  shall  b 
chosen  by  the  committee  at  their  annual  meeting,  as  the  first  item  o 
business  after  organization.  This  umpire  must  be  neither  a workma 
nor  an  employer  of  workmen.  He  shall  not  serve  unless  his  presenc 
is  made  necessary  by  failure  of  the  committee  to  agree.  In  such  case 
he  shall  act  as  presiding  officer  at  all  meetings  and  have  the  castin 
vote  as  provided  in  Rule  7. 

2.  The  duty  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  consider  such  matters  o 
mutual  interest  and  concern  to  the  employers  and  the  workmen  as  ma 
be  regularly  referred  to  it  by  either  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement 
transmitting  its  conclusions  thereon  to  each  association  for  it 
government. 

3.  A regular  annual  meeting  of  the  committee  shall  be  held  durin 
the  month  of  January,  at  which  meeting  the  special  business  shall  b 
the  establishment  of  66  Working  Rules’'  for  the  ensuing  year;  thes 
rules  to  guide  and  govern  employers  and  workmen,  and  to  comprehen 
such  particulars  as  rate  of  wages  per  hour,  number  of  hours  to  b 
worked,  payment  for  overtime,  payment  for  Sunday- work,  goverr 
ment  of  apprentices,  and  similar  questions  of  joint  concern. 

4.  Special  meetings  shall  be  held  when  either  of  the  parties  heret 
desire  to  submit  any  question  to  the  committee  for  settlement. 

5.  For  the  proper  conduct  of  business,  a chairman  shall  be  chose 
at  each  meeting,  but  he  shall  preside  only  for  the  meeting  at  which  h 
is  so  chosen.  The  duty  of  the  chairman  shall  be  that  usually  incumber 
on  a presiding  officer. 
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6.  A clerk  shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  to  serve  during  the 
year.  His  duty  shall  be  to  call  all  regular  meetings,  and  to  call  special 
meetings  when  officially  requested  so  to  do  by  either  body  party  hereto. 
He  shall  keep  true  and  accurate  record  of  the  meetings,  transmit  all 
findings  to  the  associations  interested,  and  attend  to  the  usual  duties 
of  the  office. 

7.  A majority  vote  shall  decide  all  questions.  In  case  of  the  absence 
of  any  member,  the  president  of  the  association  by  which  he  was 
appointed  shall  have  the  right  to  appoint  a substitute  in  his  place. 
The  umpire  shall  have  casting  vote  in  case  of  tie. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto,  duly  authorized  by  their 
respective  constituent  associations,  have  caused  these  presents  to  be 
subscribed  and  their  respective  seals  to  be  affixed  by  officials  hereunto 
duly  and  specially  authorized  and  empowered,  this  22d  dav  of  October. 
A.  D.  1902. 


The  Master  Carpenters*  Association 

of  the  City  of  Boston. 
By  E.  N oyes  Whitcomb.  President. 

John  Y.  Mainland,  Secretary. 


Suffolk,  ss. 


Boston,  October  22,  1902. 


Then  personally  appeared  the  above-named,  E.  Noyes  Whitcomb  and 
Tohn  Y.  Mainland,  and  acknowledged  the  foregoing  instrument  to  be 
the  free  act  and  deed  of  The  Master  Carpenters’  Association  of  the  City 
oi  Boston.  Before  me, 

Eugene  C.  Upton,  Pot  ary  Public. 

The  United  Carpenters'  Council  of  the 

City  of  Boston  and  Vicinity, 
By  John  Cussack.  President. 

M.  J.  McLeod.  Secretary. 


Boston,  Mass.  , October  25 , 1902. 

SUFFOLK,  SS. 

Then  personally  appeared  the  above-named,  John  Cussack  and  M.  J. 
McLeod,  and  each  acknowledged  the  foregoing  instrument  to  be  his 
free  act  and  deed  and  the  free  act  and  deed  of  The  United  Carpenters’ 
Council  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  Vicinity. 

W.  P.  Coolbaugh, 

Justice  of  tlie  Peace. 

WORKING  RULES. 


The  joint  committee  of  the  Master  Carpenters’  Association  of  the 
City  of  Boston  and  the  United  Carpenters’  Council  of  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton and  Vicinity,  created  under  agreement  of  the  two  bodies  to  settle 
all  questions  of  mutual  concern  to  employers  and  workmen  in  that 
trade,  without  strikes  or  lockouts,  have  decided  upon  the  following 
working  rules  to  govern  employers  and  workmen  in  that  trade  for  the 
term  ending  May  1,  1904,  acting  under  the  following  declaration  of 
principles: 

In  carrying  out  these  rules  the  parties  hereto,  that  is  to  say,  the 
members  of  the  Master  Carpenters’  Association  of  the  City  of  Boston 
and  the  members  of  the  United  Carpenters'  Council  of  the  City  of 
Boston  and  Vicinity,  are  to  sustain  the  principle  that  absolute  personal 
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independence  of  the  individual  to  work  or  not  to  work,  to  employ  or 
not  to  employ,  is  fundamental,  and  should  never  he  questioned  01 
assailed,  for  upon  that  independence  the  security  of  our  whole  social 
fabric  and  business  prosperity  rests,  and  employers  and  workmen 
should  be  equally  interested  in  its  defense  and  preservation.  Inas- 
much as  the  United  Carpenters’  Council  is  now  being  recognized  as  a 
proper  body  to  cooperate  with  in  settling  all  matters  of  mutual  con- 
cern between  employers  and  workmen  in  this  trade,  it  shall  be 
understood  that  the  policy  of  the  Master  Carpenters’  Association  shat 
be  to  assist  the  said  council  and  its  constituent  unions  to  make  theii 
bodies  as  thoroughly  representative  as  possible. 

1.  Hours  of  labor. — From  May  1,  1903,  to  May  1,  1904,  not  more 
than  8 hours’  labor  shall  be  required  in  the  limits  of  the  day,  except  il 
be  as  overtime,  with  payment  for  same  as  herein  provided,  except  ir 
shops  where  the  time  shall  be  9 hours. 

2.  Working  hours. — The  working  hours  to  be  from  8 a.  m.  to  12  m. 
and  from  1 p.  m.  to  5 p.  m. , with  1 hour  for  dinner,  during  the  months 
of  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  September 
October.  During  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  Jammy 
each  employer  and  his  employees  shall  be  free  to  decide  as  to  the  hours 
of  beginning  and  quitting  work,  always  with  the  understanding  thai 
not  more  than  8 hours  shall  be  required  except  as  overtime,  as  hereir 
provided  for. 

3.  Night  work. — Eight  hours  to  constitute  a night’s  labor.  Whei 
two  gangs  are  employed,  working  hours  to  be  from  8 p.  m.  to  12  m 
and  from  1 a.  m.  to  5 a.  m. 

4.  Overtime. — Overtime  to  be  paid  for  as  time  and  one-half. 

5.  Double  time. — Work  done  on  Sundays,  Fourth  of  J uly , Labor  Da}^ 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  days  to  be  paid  for  as  double  time. 

6.  Wages.  — From  date  of  this  agreement  to  Maj^  1,  1903,  the  mini 
mum  rate  of  wages  to  be  35  cents  per  hour.  From  May  1,  1903,  t< 
May  1,  1904,  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  to  be  371  cents  per  hour. 

7.  Pay  day.— Wages  to  be  paid  weekly,  at  or  before  5 p.  m.  of  tin 
established  pay  day  of  each  employer. 

8.  Waiting  time. — If  an}^  workman  is  discharged,  he  shall  be  entitlec 
to  receive  his  wages  at  once,  and  failing  to  so  receive  them,  he  shall  b< 
entitled  to  payment  at  regular  rate  of  wages,  for  every  working  hoiu 
of  waiting  time  which  he  may  suffer  by  default  of  the  employer.  I: 
any  workman  is  laid  off  on  account  of  unfavorable  weather,  he  shal 
not  be  entitled  to  waiting  time.  If  any  workman  is  laid  off  on  accoun 
of  lack  of  materials,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  pay  for  every  work 
ing  hour  at  the  regular  rate  of  wages  until  notified  that  work  must  b< 
temporarily  suspended,  and  in  that  event  he  shall  be  entitled,  on  demand 
to  receive  his  wages  at  once,  the  same  as  in  case  of  discharge.  Shoulc 
an  office  order  be  issued  to  a workman  in  payment  of  his  wages,  tin 
workman  shall  be  entitled  to  additional  time,  sufficient  to  enable  bin 
to  reach  the  office  to  receive  payment. 

9.  Business  agent. — The  business  agent  of  the  Carpenters’  TJnioi 
shall  be  allowed  to  visit  all  jobs  during  working  hours,  to  interview 
the  steward  of  the  job,  and  for  this  purpose  only.  Nothing  in  this 
rule  shall  be  construed  as  giving  such  agents  any  authority  to  issiu 
orders  controlling  the  work  of  workmen,  or  to  interfere  with  the  con 
duct  of  the  work,  and  any  infringement  of  this  rule  shall  make  tin 
agent  so  infringing  liable  to  discipline  after  investigation. 
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The  question  of  shop  work  being  of  vital  importance  to  mill  men  in 
Boston  and  vicinity,  thorough  consideration  will  be  given  to  this  sub- 
ect  during  the  year,  to  the  end  that  comprehensive  action  may  be 
[aken  to  equalize  conditions. 

E.  Notes  Whitcomb. 

John  Y.  Mainland, 

Ira  G.  Hersey. 

Freelon  Morris. 

Walter  S.  Gerry, 

Committee  Representing  The  ^Master  Carpenters  Association. 

Wm.  J.  Shields, 

Charles  A.  McDonald. 

John  Cussack. 

John  F.  Medland, 

John  F.  Potts. 

Committee  Representing  Carpenters  Council. 

The  umpire  selected  by  the  joint  committee  is  George  L.  Went- 
worth. esq.,  associate  justice  of  the  municipal  court,  court  house. 
Pemberton  square.  Boston. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  deciding  upon  the  working  rules  above 
printed,  the  joint  committee  were  unanimous,  and  therefore  the  serv- 
ices of  the  umpire  were  not  required. 


DES  MOINES  AGKEEMENT  BETWEEN  COAL  OPERATORS 
OF  IOWA  AND  THE  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  DIS- 
TRICT THIRTEEN. 

At  a joint  conference  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
the  Iowa  Coal  Operators'  Association  held  at  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  [March 
27.  1903,  the  following  scale,  rules,  regulations  and  agreements  were 
entered  into  and  adopted  for  District  13  for  the  year  beginning  April 
1,  1903.  and  ending  March  31.  1904. 

The  price  to  be  paid  for  pick  mined  coal  in  the  various  subdistricts 
named  below,  of  said  district  13.  during  the  year  commencing  April 
1,  1903,  and  ending  March  31.  1904,  shall  be  as  follows:  Per  ton 
lof  2.000  pounds,  at  the  option  of  the  operators,  as  to  mine  run  or  lump 
coal,  provided  that  only  such  coal  as  is  sold  as  mine  run  shall  be  paid 
for  on  that  basis,  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon  between  the  State 
board  of  the  U.  M.  W . of  A.  and  the  operator  of  the  mine. 

All  of  the  screens  in  the  different  fields  shall  have  not  to  exceed 
72  square  feet  of  superficial  area,  free  from  obstructions,  and  the  bars 
of  each  screen  shall  rest  upon  a sufficient  number  of  bearings  to  hold 
the  bars  in  proper  position.  No  screen  provided  for  in  this  agree- 
ment shall  be  more  than  12  feet  in  length,  except  those  now  in  use. 
nor  have  anything  on  or  near  it.  which  will  impede  the  progress  of 
the  coal  over  the  screen,  provided  further  that  the  screens  in  the  sev- 
eral subdistricts  shall  be  as  follows: 

SUBDISTRICT  NO.  1. 

The  screens  shall  be  of  flat  bars  of  not  less  than  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  surface  and  not  to  exceed  14  inches  between  the  bars,  except  in 
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Putnam  County,  Mo.,  which  shall  be  on  an  absolute  mine  run  basis. 
Hand  picked  coal  shall  be  considered  as  screened  lump  coal. 


Mine  run  coal  Putnam  County,  Mo per  ton..  $0.  89| 

Mine  run  coal  K.  C.  track  in  Iowa do 92T^ 


And  that  a commission  shall  be  appointed  by  President  C.  H.  Mor- 
ris of  the  Iowa  Coal  Operators’  Association  and  President  Edwin 
Perry  of  district  No.  13  of  the  IT.  M.  W.  of  A.  to  investigate  the  con- 
ditions in  Putnam  County,  Mo.,  and  decide  whether  the  coal  in  an\ 
mine  therein  is  deficient  or  not,  if  it  is  deficient,  they  shall  fix  the 
price  per  ton  that  shall  cover  the  deficiency.  The  price  to  be  effective 
from  April  1,  1903. 


Screened  lump  coal per  ton. . $1.  Of 

Eight-foot  entry per  yard . . 1.  7$ 

Twelve-foot  entry do . . . 1.3 1 

Fourteen-foot  entry do 1.  3( 

Room  turning,  12  to  14  foot  doorway,  each 2.21 


Double  shifting  entries,  25  cents  per  yard  extra. 

Lee  machine. 

Machine  runners per  ton. . $0.  07’ 

Machine  shovelers do 07' 

Loaders do 551 


CENTERVILLE  MINES. 


Legg  machine  runners. 

40-foot  room 

Entry 

Extra  cuts 

Legg  machine  shovelers. 

40-foot  room 

Entry 

Extra  cuts 

Harrison  runner,  double  rib 

Harrison  shovelers,  double  rib 

Harrison  runners 

Loaders 

Head  track  layers 

Pipe  men 

Drivers  and  trip  riders 

Cagers 

Boy  couplers 

Oilers  and  trappers 

Pushers  and  all  other  inside  adult  labor 


per  foot. . 

$0.  2221 

...do.... 

. 0721 

do 

.076$ 

per  foot. . 

$0. 180' 

. . .do 

.059; 

do 

. 0701 

. . .do 

. 0951 

...  do 

. 07R 

per  day. . 

2.  80 

. per  ton . . 

.49f 

per  day. . 

2.  56 

. . . do 

2.50 

...do.... 

2.44 

...do.... 

2.  44 

... do 

1.52 

. . .do 

1.  13 

...do.... 

2.  36 

Boy  drivers  may  be  used  between  partings  but  when  used  at  regu 
lar  switching  they  shall  be  considered  as  men  and  receive  men’s  wages, 

Top  labor. 

Box  car  and  top  men per  day. . $1.  81 

But  in  no  case  shall  a reduction  from  present  wages  be  made  on  ant 
man  now  receiving  more  than  $1.80  per  day. 


Outside  drivers,  for  outside  work  only,  and  mine  teamsters per  day..  $1.  8 

Sinkers,  per  day  of  eight  hours 2.  7< 


Price  of  smithing  shall  be  1 per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings,  provide! 
that  miners’  tools  be  given  preference  over  all  other  work  done  by  tin 
blacksmith,  and  the  tools  shall  be  sharpened  in  a workmanlike  manner 
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That  in  accordance  with  the  State  law  the  company  shall  furnish 
til  the  necessary  timbers  and  the  miner  shall  keep  his  room  securely 
mopped.  If  the  miner  working  in  the  room  fails  to  securely  prop 
he  same,  or  neglects  to  prop  as  directed  by  the  pit  foreman  or  to 
mild  his  road  wall  within  3 feet,  or  his  gob  within  1 feet,  of  the  work- 
ng  face,  provided  he  has  material  to  gob  with,  he  may  be  discharged. 
f the  miner  is  discharged,  and  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of 
he  mine  foreman,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  as  provided  for  in  reso- 
ution  No.  8 of  this  agreement. 

In  any  mine  where  the  company  does  the  brushing  the  miner  shall 
deliver  his  coal  and  receive  his  empty  car  at  his  switch;  it  is  also  fur- 
ker  agreed  that  two  men  may  work  on  one  road  under  this  agree- 

O «-  < 

jnent.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  miner  shall  be  responsible  for  his 
working  face  up  to  the  cap  rock,  except  falls  caused  by  slips  or  on 
ficcount  of  mines  being  idle,  and  falls  caused  by  first  break  in  circle 
work,  and  in  front  of  the  roadway  outward  to  the  inside  corner  of  his 

c/ 

ast  roadwall,  and  when  a fall  occurs  on  the  roadway  outward  from 
the  end  of  the  roadwall,  exceeding  one  car  of  dirt,  the  pit  boss  shall 
Upon  being  notified,  see  that  such  fall  is  removed. 

The  company  may  run  the  machine  double  shift  when  necessary,  on 
account  of  delays  from  breakage  or  unavoidable  causes,  or  it  may  run 
one  shift  each  2d  hours,  whether  it  is  during  the  time  the  mine  is  run- 
ning coal  or  during  the  intervening  time,  provided  that  one  machine 
Icrew  work  not  to  exceed  d8  hours  in  one  week,  when  the  mine  runs 
every  day  and  when  the  mine  is  not  working  full  time,  they  may  run 
the  machines  as  many  hours  as  the  pit  runs  each  week. 

The  machine  shovelers  shall  remove  the  dirt  cut  by  the  machine 
from  under  the  coal  and  clean  up  the  place  for  the  loaders.  The  min- 
ing shall  be  done  in  the  clay  and  as  thin  as  practicable  to  clear  the 
Dutchman.  In  case  of  falls  or  slips  on  the  face,  and  the  loader  and  the 
pit  boss  can  not  agree  on  the  price  for  cleaning  it,  the  company  may 
load  the  place  out  with  company  men.  Company  or  machine  men  may 
load  deficient  coal  when  loader  and  pit  foreman  can  not  agree  on  a price 
for  same.  Loading  of  bump  coal  to  remain  the  same  as  heretofore. 
The  same  responsibility  of  care  of  place  shall  apply  to  loaders  as  to 
miners  except  when  the  place  is  loaded  out  and  cleaned  up  and  accepted 
by  the  company,  then  the  loader's  responsibility  ceases  until  he  takes 
the  place  again.  Where  machine  and  pick  miners  work  together  in 
the  same  mine,  the  turn  shall  be  made  equal  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Corner  cutting. — Corner  cutting  on  longwall  shall  be  63  cents  per 
yard  and  corner  cutting  in  semi-longwall  shall  be  63  cents  per  yard 
for  all  permanent  corners.  What  is  considered  a permanent  corner  is 
the  corner  next  to  main  entry  and  the  corner  next  to  head  of  cross 
entry.  Should  a room  at  any  time  be  more  than  7 feet  ahead  of  the 
inside  room  the  miner  shall  be  given  a place  to  work  until  the  inside 
room  is  caught  up. 

There  shall  be  iron  track  in  all  places  where  one  man  can  not  push 
out  and  in  all  back  entries:  not  more  than  two  roads  shall  be  permitted 
on  air  course  for  each  cross  cut;  miners  shall  not  be  required  to  turn 
loaded  cars  on  wooden  platforms.  In  room  and  pillar  work  the  miner 
is  to  deliver  his  loaded  car  and  receive  his  empty  car  as  heretofore. 

The  depth  of  rooms  in  room  and  pillar  work  shall  be  not  more  than 
150  feet;  in  longwall  work  not  more  than  125  feet,  except  by  mutual 
consent. 
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Brushing. — The  minimum  price  for  brushing  in  8-foot  entries  shal 
be  53  cents  per  yard. 

Crib  building. — The  price  for  building  cribs  from  clay  to  slate  shal 
be  63  cents  each,  the  company  to  have  the  option  of  doing  same,  bu 
where  built  by  the  company  the  miners  shall  not  be  delayed  in  thei 
work. 

Black  Black  bats  over  3 inches  thick  shall  be  considered  as 

deficient  work  and  paid  for  according  to  Resolution  No.  10. 

SUBDISTRICT  NO.  2. 

The  screens  shall  be  of  flat  or  akron -shaped  bars  of  not  less  thar 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  surface  with  one  and  three-eighths  inche: 
between  the  bars,  provided  that  where  diamond  bars  are  now  in  use 
with  not  more  than  one  and  one-fourth  inches  between  the  bars  am 
in  proper  condition  said  screens  shall  be  retained. 

Screened  lump  coal per  ton. . 80.  91 

It  is  hereby  agreed  that  any  mine  may  make  mine-run  coal  whei 
sale  for  same  is  found  and  the  price  shall  be  6 cents  over  presen 
prices  paid.  Provided  the  minimum  price  shall  be  66  cents  per  toi 
and  the  maximum  price  shall  be  71  cents  per  ton,  provided  further 
that  the  mines  which  are  now  on  a mine-run  basis,  shall  be  continuec 
on  that  basis  during  the  life  of  this  agreement,  except  that  any  min< 
on  a mine-run  basis  shall  be  permitted  to  return  to  a lump-coal  basis 
whenever  said  mines  shall,  by  actual  test,  show  over  65  per  cent  o: 
lump  coal.  And  whenever  any  mine  on  a lump-coal  basis  shows  3^ 
per  cent  or  more  of  screenings,  it  shall  be  placed  on  a mine-run  basis 
provided  that  the  per  cent  is  shown  by  one  week’s  test.  Providec 
further,  that  any  mine  not  having  an  established  mine-run  price  oi 
any  new  mine  commencing  operation  during  the  scale  year  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  producing  mine-run  coal  and  making  a test  basing  the 
price  of  said  mine-run  coal  on  the  present  price  of  screened  lump  coal 
Provided  further,  that  the  minimum  price  shall  be  66  cents  per  tor 
and  the  maximum  price  shall  be  71  cents  per  ton. 

And  further  recommend  that  a commission  be  appointed,  to  deter 
mine  what  shall  be  the  mine-run  price  at  Phillips  Fuel  Company,  Rut 
ledge  mine,  considering  first  the  question  of  whether  a permanent  oi 
temporary  mine-run  price  has  been  established. 


Eight-foot  entry per  yard. . 82.  4‘ 

Twelve-foot  entry do 1.  7( 

Room  turning  each,  not  to  exceed  9-foot  neck 5.  (h 


Where  neck  is  required  to  be  cut  more  than  3 feet  on  one  side  $2.2f 
additional  shall  be  paid. 

Double  shifting  in  entries  25  cents  per  yard  extra. 

Breakthroughs  between  entries  or  rooms,  when  required  to  be  cut, 
shall  be  paid  for  same  as  entries  of  similar  width. 

Brushing. 

Brushing  by  taking  up  bottom  or  taking  down  top  shall  be  5f  cents 
an  inch  measured  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  vein,  as  the  case  maj 
be,  and  of  sufficient  width  for  roadway.  This  to  apply  to  top  anc 
bottom  of  ordinal’}"  slate  or  clay  material,  but  if  of  an  unusually  hare 
material  then  the  price  to  be  agreed  upon  locally,  and  failing  to  agree 
the  company  to  do  the  brushing,  in  which  case  the  said  brushing  shal 
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; >e  kept  up  to  within  15  feet  of  the  face.  The  minimum  width  of  any 
•oom  shall  be  20  feet.  Loading-  or  unloading  slate  done  by  the  miner 
.7  cents  per  car. 

Day  wage  scale. 


Yack  layers,  timbermen,  cagers per  day.. 

Irivers,  trip  riders  and  water  haulers do 

prack  layers  and  timbermen  helpers do 

k>y  couplers do 

)ilers do 

Wrappers do 

Electric  motormen,  and  spike  team  drivers  when  engaged  in  regular  switch- 
ing  per  day.. 

Ill  other  inside  adult  labor do 


$2.  56 
2.56 
2.  36 
1.52 
1.40 
1.13 


2. 

9 


70 

36 


Stable  men  to  receive  12£  per  cent  advance  over  preserf  wages. 

Boy  drivers  may  be  used  between  partings,  but  when  used  at  regular 
witching  they  shall  be  considered  as  men  and  receive  men’s  wages. 

Where  the  company  does  the  sharpening,  the  price  of  blacksmithing 
shall  be  li  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings,  provided  that  the  miners’ 
;ools  be  given  preference  over  all  other  work  done  by  the  blacksmith. 

The  tools  shall  be  sharpened  in  a workmanlike  manner. 

Top  labor. 


The  price  for  dumpers,  chunkers,  screening-car  men,  and  all  other 
bommon  top  labor  shall  be  advanced  12-J-  per  cent  over  present  wages, 
provided  that  no  company  shall  be  required  to  figure  from  a higher 
vage  than  $1.70  per  da}T,  and  provided  further  that  no  one  receiving 
nore  than  $1.90  shall  be  reduced. 


Sinkers,  per  day  of  eight  hours 


$2.  70 


SUBDISTRICT  NO.  3. 


The  screens  shall  be  of  fiat  or  akron-shaped  bars  of  not  less  than 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  surface,  with  one  and  three-eighths  inches 
between  the  bars,  provided  that  where  diamond  bars  are  now  in  use, 
with  not  more  than  one  and  one-fourth  inches  between  the  bars,  and 
in  proper  condition,  said  screen  ma}"  be  retained  at  the  option  of  the 
operator. 


Jasper  County  thick  vein  screened  lump per  ton. . SI.  00 

Jasper  County  thick  vein  mine  run do 69 

Polk  County  screened  lump do 1.00 

Polk  County  mine  run do 69 

Eight-foot  entry per  yard . . 1.97 

Twelve-foot  entry do 1.91 


Room  turning,  9-foot  neck,  8-foot  wide,  each  $5.04;  each  additional 
yard  or  fraction  thereof  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.69  per  yard. 

Where  the  neck  is  required  to  be  cut  more  than  3 feet  on  one  side 
$2.25  additional  shall  be  paid. 

Double  shifting  in  entries  25  cents  per  }Tard  extra. 

Breakthroughs  between  entries  or  rooms  when  required  to  be  cut 
shall  be  paid  for  same  as  entries  of  similar  width. 

Brushing. 

Brushing  by  taking  up  bottom  or  taking  down  top  shall  be  5f  cents 
an  inch  measured  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  vein,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  of  sufficient  width  for  roadway.  This  to  apply  to  top  and 
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bottom  of  ordinary  slate  or  clay  material,  but  if  of  an  unusually  ban 
material  then  the  price  to  be  agreed  upon  locally,  and  failing  to  agre< 
the  company  to  do  the  brushing,  in  which  case  the  said  brushing  shal 
be  kept  up  to  within  15  feet  of  the  face.  The  minimum  width  of  an] 
room  shall  be  20  feet. 

Loading  and  unloading  slate  when  done  by  the  miner,  17  cents  per  car 
Where  the  company  does  the  sharpening  the  price  of  blacksmith in$ 
shall  be  14  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings,  provided  that  the  miners 
tools  be  given  preference  over  all  other  work  done  by  the  blacksmith 
and  the  tools  shall  be  sharpened  in  a workmanlike  manner. 

Day  wage  scale. 


Track  layers,  timbermen,  cagers per  day. . $2.  5 

Drivers,  trip  riders  and  water  haulers do 2.  5 

Track  layers  and  timbermen  helpers do 2.  3 

Boy  couplers do 1.5 

Oilers do 1.4 

Trappers do 1.1 


Electric  motormen,  and  spike  team  drivers  when  engaged  in  regular  switch- 
ing   per  day . . 2.  7( 

All  other  inside  adult  labor do 2.  3' 

Stablemen  to  receive  124  per  cent  advance  over  present  wages. 

Boy  drivers  may  be  used  between  partings  but  when  used  at  regula 
switching,  they  shall  be  considered  as  men  and  receive  men’s  wages. 

Top  labor. 

The  price  for  dumpers,  chunkers,  screening  car  men  and  all  othei 
common  top  labor  shall  be  advanced  124  per  cent  over  present  wages, 
provided  that  no  company  shall  be  required  to  figure  from  a highei 
wage  than  $1.70  per  day,  and  provided  further,  that  no  one  receiving 
more  than  $1.90  shall  be  reduced. 

Sinkers,  per  day  of  eight  hours $2.  7( 


STJBDISTRICT  NO.  4. 


In  Boone  County  the  screens  shall  be  of  diamond  bars,  with  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  between  the  bars. 


Screened  lump per  ton. . $1. 1( 

Entry  driving per  yard. . 2.  2 1 

Room  turning,  not  to  exceed  9-foot  neck each. . 5.  6; 

Frazer,  screened  lump  coal per  ton..  . 9' 


Mode  of  separating  bone  coal  same  as  last  year. 

Machine  loading,  Harrison  and  Jeffrey  machines,  one-half  of  pick 
mining  price. 

In  Webster  County  the  screens  shall  be  as  follows:  At  Lehigh  the 
screens  shall  be  of  flat  bars  of  not  less  than  five-eighths  of  an  inch  sur 
face  and  not  more  than  14  inches  between  the  bars. 


Tyson  screened  lump per  ton. . $1. 1( 

Mine  run,  Tyson  vein do 9( 


Or  what  a test  will  show  it  to  be,  at  the  option  of  the  operator. 


Pretty  vein,  screened  lump per  ton..  $1. 1‘ 

Pretty  vein,  mine  run do 1.  (I 

Entry  driving per  yard . . 2.  4' 

Room  turning  not  to  exceed  9-foot  neck each. . 5.  61 
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At  Coalville  and  Kalo  coal  classed  as  soft  coal  shall  be  on  an  abso- 
ute  mine  run  basis.  Hard  coal  vein  shall  have  either  a diamond  bar 
screen  with  three-fourths  of  an  inch  between  bars  or  flat  bars  of  not 
ess  than  five-eighths  of  an  inch  surface  with  11  inches  between  the  bars. 


Coalville  hard  coal,  screened  lump. 

Coalville  hard  coal,  mine  run 

Coalville  soft  coal,  mine  run 

Coalville  entry  driving  in  hard  coal 
Coalville  entry  driving  in  soft  coal. 

loom  turning  hard  coal 

loom  turning  soft  coal 


. per  ton . . 

do 

....do.... 
per  yard. . 

..do 

each . . 

do 


SI.  05 
. 72 
. 584 
1 . 85 1 
1.26 
3. 15 
2.  81 


Double  shifting  entries,  25  cents  per  yard  extra. 

At  Coalville  and  Kalo  coal  4i  feet  thick  and  under  and  over  3 feet  3 
nches  shall  be  7\  cents  over  the  scale  price;  3 feet  3 inches  and  under 
:o  be  15  cents  over  the  s'cale  price.  Soft  coal  3 feet  3 inches  and  under 
:o  be  7-i  cents  per  ton  over  the  scale  price.  Collins  lump  to  be  advanced 
L0  cents  per  ton  over  last  year's  price.  Collins  No.  1 over  regulation 
screens  shall  be  $1.25  per  ton.  Cannel  coal  shall  be  96  cents  per  ton 
until  higher  coal  is  developed  at  which  time  the  local  union  and  the 
operators  shall  make  a price  for  the  higher  coal.  All  conditions  to  be 
same  as  last  year. 

Where  the  company  does  the  sharpening  the  price  of  blaeksmitliing 
shall  be  1^  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  provided  that  the  miners’ 
pools  be  given  preference  over  all  other  work  done  by  the  blacksmith. 
The  tools  shall  be  sharpened  in  a workmanlike  manner. 


Dead  and  deficient  work. 


Coal  at  Boone  less  than  27  inches  thick  shall  be  considered  deficient 
work.  Pushing  not  to  exceed  150  feet  and  no  miner  shall  be  required 
to  push  beyond  second  switch  from  face  of  entry;  if  required  to  push 
more  than  150  feet  10  cents  per  ton  extra  for  first  30  feet,  beyond 
chat  distance  the  price  to  be  agreed  upon  locally.  All  track  on  entry 
tnd  room  roads  to  be  iron  and  laid  at  the  expense  of  the  company. 
Brushing  not  to  be  more  than  9 feet  back  from  face  of  coal.  Company 
to  build  roadside  buildings  in  entries  and  roadways,  the  miner  shall 
leave  the  usual  space  on  either  side  of  track  for  said  buildings,  but  in 
cases  where  gob  is  entirely  filled  the  miners  shall  not  be  required  to 
load  out  any  dirt  unless  suitably  compensated  for  so  doing. 

Tyson  vein,  all  coal  under  33  inches  shall  be  considered  deficient  and 
the  price  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the  miner  aflected  and  the  mine 
foreman,  and  if  they  fail  to  agree  on  a price  per  ton.  it  shall  be  worked 
by  the  day. 

Pretty  vein.  24  inches  or  under  shall  be  worked  single,  or  if  double 
the  price  to  be  agreed  upon  locally. 

Day  ivage  scale. 


Head  track  layers 

Head  timberman 

Drivers,  cagers,  and  trip  riders 

Boy  couplers 

Oilers  and  trappers 

Machine  runners 

Machine  helpers 

All  other  inside  adult  labor . . . 


per  day..  $2.  56 

...do 2.56 

...do 2.44 

--.do....  1.52 

...do 1.13 

...do....  2.80 

...do....  2.36 
...do....  2.36 
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KALO  AND  COALVILLE. 

Drivers,  eagers,  and  trip  riders  — per  day. . $2.  5 

Timbermen  and  track  layers do 2.  5 

All  other  inside  adult  labor do 2.  3 

Boy  drivers  may  be  used  between  partings,  but  when  used  at  regula 
switching  they  shall  be  considered  as  men  and  receive  men’s  wages. 

Top  labor. 

The  price  for  dumpers,  chunkers,  screening  car  men  and  all  otlie 
common  top  labor  shall  be  advanced  12£  per  cent  over  present  wages 
provided  that  no  company  shall  be  required  to  figure  from  a highe 
wage  than  $1.70  per  day;  and  provided  further,  that  no  one  receivin 
more  than  $1.90  shall  be  reduced. 

Sinkers,  per  day  of  eight  hours $2.  7 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Scott  County. — The  price  of  mining  at  Jamestown  and  all  parts  o 
Scott  County  shall  be  4^  cents  per  bushel  in  rooms  and  all  other  con 
ditions  to  remain  the  same  except  that  when  any  work  is  done  by  th 
day  the  day  wage  scale  of  subdistrict  No.  2 shall  be  paid.  And  it  i 
agreed  that  the  operator  shall  be  the  sole  judge  as  to  when  the  selling 
price  shall  be  advanced.  When  coal  is  sold  for  more  than  7 cents  pe 
bushel  one-half  of  said  increase  shall  be  paid  to  the  miner. 

Madrid. — Mining  price  with  the  same  system  as  now  in  force,  $1.1 
per  ton;  rooms  not  to  exceed  10  feet  in  width  and  150  feet  in  length,  al 
other  conditions  to  remain  the  same  as  last  year.  Brushing  and  da; 
wages  and  scale  to  be  paid  same  as  subdistrict  No.  4. 

Angus. — The  screens  at  Angus  shall  be  of  diamond  bars  with  no 
more  than  1J  inches  between  the  bars,  free  from  obstruction  and  no 
to  exceed  36  square  feet  of  superficial  area.  Screened  lump  coal  sole 
locally  shall  be  $1.15  per  ton  for  mining;  all  coal  shipped  to  point 
other  than  Perry  shall  be  $1.10  per  ton;  mine  run  at  McElhane}^’s  mim 
shall  be  73i  cents  per  ton;  entry  driving  per  yard,  $1.70;  brushing  pe: 
inch  5f  cents;  pushing  to  be  same  as  at  present;  cross  bars  put  up  b; 
miners  in  rooms,  28  cents  each;  cross  bars  put  up  in  entries  by  miner 
43  cents  each;  straps  shall  not  be  considered  as  cross  bars,  but  al 
straps  shall  be  trimmed  ready  for  use  by  the  company.  Coal  under  ; 
feet  to  be  worked  single;  if  worked  double  10  cents  per  ton  extra 
breakthroughs  between  rooms,  per  yard,  $1.13.  Room  turning  6-foo 
necks,  $2.81  each;  9-foot  neck,  $3.94;  12-foot  neck,  $5.06  each.  Lay 
ing  of  iron  track  by  the  miner,  2 cents  per  foot. 

Dawson.— The  mining  price  at  Dawson  to  be  the  same  as  adopte< 
for  Angus.  Other  conditions  to  remain  the  same  as  at  present. 

Van  Meter. — The  mine  at  Van  Meter  shall  be  on  a strictly  mim 
run  basis  at  86  cents  per  ton;  rooms  shall  be  limited  to  42  feet  in  widtl 
and  125  feet  in  depth;  when  the  roof  gets  so  low  that  the  cars  can  no 
be  got  to  the  face  the  company  shall  brush  the  same  immediately;  i 
not  done  within  24  consecutive  hours  the  compan}^  shall  provide  wor] 
for  the  person  or  persons  so  affected,  until  the  same  is  done.  That  th< 
system  of  working  in  rooms  shall  remain  the  same  as  heretofore  excep 
as  changed  by  above  provisions,  and  that  all  other  prices  and  condition 
be  the  same  as  provided  in  subdistrict  No.  4. 
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New  Market. — Mining  price,  mine  run  per  ton,  §1.31  with  same 
System  as  last  year;  brushing,  cross  entries,  8TJ-  cents  per  yard.  All 
Dther  conditions  shall  remain  same  as  last  year,  except  that  wheelers 
diall  be  advanced  12^-  per  cent  over  present  prices,  and  provided 
further  that  the  operators  affected,  and  the  miners’  local  union  at  New 
Market  shall  have  the  right  to  adjust  this  question  on  any  basis  that  is 
satisfactory  to  them,  but  should  the}"  fail  to  adjust  it  within  60  days 
he  above  price  shall  prevail  during  the  scale  year  commencing  April 
L,  1903. 

Clarixda. — Price  of  mine  run  coal  at  Clarinda  to  be  §1.50  per  ton, 
ind  conditions  to  be  the  same  as  provided  for  New  Market. 

GENERAL  RESOLUTIONS  APPLYING  TO  DISTRICT  THIRTEEN. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  1. 


(a)  The  above  is  based  upon  an  8-hour  work  day,  and  it  is  detinitely 
mderstood  and  agreed  that  an  8-hour  dav  means  8 hours’  work  in  the 
nine  at  the  usual  working  places,  6 days  a week  when  required  by  the 
operator,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  excepted,  and  except  where  by 
iresent  local  custom  a half  holiday  is  given  on  pay  days,  which  may 
le  changed  locallv  bv  mutual  agreement.  This  shall  be  exclusive  of 
he  time  required  in  reaching  such  working  places  in  the  morning  and 
leparting  from  same  at  night. 

(5)  Regarding  drivers  they  shall  take  their  mules  to  and  from  the 
ffables  and  the  time  required  in  so  doing  shall  not  include  any  part  of 

(he  day's  labor.  Their  work  beginning  at  the  place  where  they  receive 
mpty  cars,  but  in  no  case  shall  a driver’s  time  be  docked  while  he  is 
waiting  for  cars  at  the  point  named.  Where  it  is  the  practice  to  haul 
nen  in  the  trip,  the  latter  shall  leave  the  bottom  at  such  time  as  the 
company  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  employees  to  reach  their 
working  places  in  time  to  begin  work  at  the  hour  ffxed. 


RESOLUTION  NO.  2. 


That  the  8-hour  work  day  shall  commence  at  7 a.  m.,  from  April  1 
lo  October  1,  and  at  8 a.  m.  from  October  1 to  April  1,  except  when 
otherwise  agreed  locally,  with  one-half  hour  for  noon  where  tiring’ 
but  once  a day  occurs,  and  one  hour  for  noon  where  it  is  necessary  to 
ire  twice  a day.'  In  neither  case  shall  such  nooning  be  counted  a part 
of  the  8-hour  "day. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  3. 


That  if  an}"  miner  be  docked  for  sending  out  dirty  coal,  he  shall  be 
lotified  by  the  pit  foreman.  If  he  be  docked  a second  time  he  may  be 
aid  off  for  2 days;  if  he  be  docked  a third  time  within  15  days  from 
ime  of  first  offense,  or  if  he  at  any  time  sends  out  large  quantities 
)f  impurities  in  any  one  car,  he  shall  be  subject  to  discharge;  but 
before  discharge  the  pit  committee  and  superintendent  shall  investi- 
gate such  case  and  if  found  guilty  the  penalty  may  be  enforced. 


RESOLUTION  NO.  1. 

(Applies  to  subdistricts  2,  3 and  4.) 

(a)  That  in  accordance  with  the  State  law  the  company  shall  furnish 
11  necessary  timbers  and  the  miner  shall  keep  his  room  securely 
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propped.  If  a miner  working  in  a room  fails  to  securely  prop  th 
same  or  neglects  to  prop  as  directed  by  the  pit  foreman  or  careless! 
shoots  down  the  props  or  timbers  and  a fall  of  slate  occurs  throng 
such  failure,  neglect  or  carelessness,  he  shall  immediately  clear  his  road 
way  of  such  falls  of  slate  and  do  all  necessary  retimbering,  and  in  cas 
of  his  neglect  to  do  so,  the  company  may  do  such  work  and  charg 
the  expense  thereof  to  such  miner. 

(b)  In  case  the  room  has  been  properly  timbered  as  above  set  fort 
and  the  roof  from  any  cause  becomes  so  heavy  as  to  require  doubl 
timbering  the  company  shall  when  notified  by  the  miner  do  the  neces 
sary  work  to  protect  the  roadway. 

(c)  When  a fall  of  slate  occurs  between  the  inside  props  and  the  fac 
of  his  room  of  an  average  thickness  not  to  exceed  3 inches  he  sha' 
immediately  remove  such  fall,  and  in  case  of  his  neglect  to  do  so  th 
company  may  do  such  work  and  charge  the  expense  thereof  to  sue 
miner.  If  of  a greater  thickness  he  shall  notify  the  pit  foreman,  wh 
shall  within  21  consecutive  hours  furnish  the  necessary  labor  to  mak 
such  removal.  If  the  fall  is  not  removed  and  the  place  properly  secure 
within  said  21  hours  the  miners  affected  thereby  shall  be  given  emploj 
ment  until  the  same  is  removed. 

(d)  If  the  miner  is  dissatisfied  with  any  decision  of  the  pit  forema 
an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  superintendent  and  the  president  of  th 
local  union  who  shall  decide  the  question  and  their  decision  shall  h 
final,  but  the  miner  shall  continue  at  work  pending  such  decision. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  5. 

The  right  to  hire  and  discharge,  the  management  of  the  mine  an 
the  direction  of  the  working  force,  are  vested  exclusively  in  the  opei 
ator,  and  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  shall  not  abridge  this  right.  It  is  nc 
the  intention  of  this  provision  to  encourage  the  discharge  of  employee 
or  the  refusal  of  employment  to  applicants  because  of  personal  pre; 
udice  or  activity  in  matters  affecting  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  If  an 
employee  shall  be  suspended  or  discharged  by  the  company  and  it  i 
claimed  that  an  injustice  has  been  done  him,  an  investigation  to  be  cor 
ducted  by  the  parties  and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  resolution  No. 
of  this  agreement  shall  be  taken  up  promptty  and  if  it  is  proven  a 
injustice  has  been  done,  the  operator  shall  reinstate  said  employee  an 
pay  him  full  compensation  for  the  time  he  has  been  suspended  and  on 
of  employment;  provided  that  if  no  decision  shall  be  rendered  withi 
5 days,  the  case  shall  be  considered  closed  in  so  far  as  compensation  i 
concerned,  provided  that  the  case  must  be  settled  within  1 week. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  6. 

In  the  event  of  an  instantaneous  death  by  accident  in  the  mine  th 
miners  and  underground  employees  shall  have  the  privilege  of  discor 
tinuing  work  for  the  remainder  of  that  day,  but  work  at  the  option  c 
the  operator  shall  be  resumed  on  the  day  following  and  continue  there 
after.  In  case  the  operator  elects  to  operate  the  mine  on  the  da}^  of  th 
funeral  of  the  deceased  as  above,  or  whether  the  death  has  resulte 
from  an  accident  in  the  mine,  or  from  any  other  cause,  individus 
employees  may  at  their  option  absent  themselves  from  work  for  th 
purpose  of  attending  such  funeral,  but  not  otherwise.  In  the  ever 
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'that  the  operator  shall  elect  to  operate  the  mine  on  the  day  of  such 
funeral  then  from  the  proceeds  of  such  day’s  operation  each  member 
of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  employed  at  the  mine  at  which  the  deceased 
member  was  employed  shall  contribute  50  cents  and  the  operator  $25 
for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the  deceased  or  his  legal  representa- 
tives, to  be  collected  through  the  office  of  the  company.  Except  in 
fatal  accidents  as  above,  the  mine  shall  in  no  case  be  thrown  idle 
because  of  any  death  or  funeral;  but  in  case  of  the  death  of  any 
(employee  of  the  company,  or  member  of  his  family,  any  individual 
employee  may  at  his  option  absent  himself  from  work  for  the  sake  of 
attending  such  funeral,  but  not  otherwise. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  7. 

The  operators  shall  pay  all  wages  earned  during  the  first  15  days  of 
each  month,  not  later  than  the  first  Saturday  after  the  20th  of  said 
month;  and  for  wages  earned  after  the  15th  of  said  month,  not  later 
than  the  first  Saturday  after  the  5th  of  the  following  month. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  S. 

(a)  The  duties  of  the  pit  committee  shall  be  confined  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  disputes  between  the  pit  boss  and  the  miners  or  laborers 
arising  out  of  this  agreement,  or  any  local  agreement  made  in  connec- 
tion herewith,  where  the  pit  boss  and  said  miners  or  mine  laborers 
have  failed  to  agree.  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  at  any  mine 
through  such  failure  to  agree  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  miner  or 
mine  laborer,  the  pit  committee  and  the  pit  boss  are  empowered  to 
adjust,  and  in  case  of  their  disagreement  it  shall  be  referred  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  company  and  the  miner’s  president  of  the  local 
union,  or  local  executive  board  of  not  more  than  5 members,  the  meet- 
ing of  said  board  not  to  be  held  while  the  mine  is  in  operation  and 
should  they7  fail  to  adjust  it,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  operator  of  the 
mine  and  the  miner’s  State  president,  and  should  they  fail  to  agree 
they  may  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration  which  shall  be  final  (all 
bases  of  discharge  must  be  settled  as  above),  or  the  matter  shall  be 
referred  in  writing  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Iowa  Coal  Oper- 
itors’  Association  and  the  State  executive  board  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 
for  adjustment,  and  in  all  cases  the  miners  or  mine  laborers  and  par- 
ties involved  must  continue  at  work  until  a final  decision  is  reached  in 
the  manner  above  set  forth. 

(b)  If  any  employees  doing  day  work  shall  cease  work  because  of  a 
grievance  which  has  not  been  taken  up  for  adjustment  in  the  manner 
provided  herein  and  such  action  shall  seem  likely  to  impede  the  oper- 
ation of  the  mine,  the  pit  committee  shall  assist  the  company  in  obtain- 
ing a man  or  men  to  take  such  vacant  place  or  places  at  the  scale  rate 
in  order  that  the  mine  may  continue  at  work.  In  case  the  mine  is  shut 
down  in  violation  of  these  agreements,  or  any7  of  them,  the  organiza- 
tion will  at  all  times  furnish  all  the  men  required  by  the  operator  at 
the  scale  rate  to  properly  care  for  the  mine. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  9. 

All  false  top  or  bottom,  in  shooting  coal  mines  of  an  average  thick- 
ness of  over  3 inches,  shall  be  paid  5-J  cents  an  inch  per  running  yard, 
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provided  that  when  the  top  can  be  left  up  or  the  bottom  left  down,  then 
the  company  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  for  same. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  10. 

That  all  deficient  work  not  covered  by  this  agreement  shall  be  paid 
for  at  a price  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  mine  boss  anc 
the  party  concerned,  if  they  can  not  agree  in  any  other  manner  the} 
may  agree  on  a price  per  day,  and  failing  to  agree,  the  matter  shall  be 
referred  to  the  superintendent  of  the  mine  and  the  president  of  the 
local  union  for  adjustment  and  in  case  they  fail  to  agree  then  it  shal 
be  referred  for  final  settlement  to  the  operator  of  the  mine  and  the 
miner’s  State  president,  or  someone  designated  to  represent  him;  the 
miner  shall  continue  at  work  pending  an  investigation  and  whatevei 
settlement  is  made  shall  date  from  the  time  the  question  of  deficient*} 
was  raised;  if  the  company  decides  to  stop  the  place  no  investigatior 
shall  be  made,  but  the  miner  shall  be  given  another  place. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  11. 

The  price  of  coal  furnished  emplo}rees  in  the  several  districts  shal 
be  as  follows,  per  ton,  of  2,000  pounds  at  the  mine:  First  district,  lumj 
coal,  $2  per  ton;  second  district,  lump  coal  $1.75,  nut  coal  95  cents 
per  ton;  third  district,  lump  coal  $2  per  ton  at  shipping  mines  anc 
$2.25  at  all  local  mines;  fourth  district,  lump  coal  $2.25  per  ton 
Frazer  bone  coal  $1.25  per  ton. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  12. 

All  labor  and  dead  work  not  covered  in  this  agreement  shall  receiv< 
121  per  cent  advance. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  13. 

(a)  Engineers,  first  class,  300  tons  and  over,  $79  per  month;  secorn 
class,  200  to  300  tons,  $73  per  month;  third  class,  200  tons  or  less,  $6i 
per  month;  tail  rope  engineers  to  receive  12^  per  cent  above  presen 
wages,  but  the  minimum  rate  shall  be  $2.25  per  day  or  $62  per  month 
provided  further  that  the  maximum  rate  shall  be  $2.70  per  day  or  $7 
per  month.  Nine  hours  to  constitute  a day’s  work. 

(Ij)  The  tonnage  shall  be  determined  by  the  average  of  the  mine  fo 
the  month  of  November,  1902,  based  on  screened  coal  or  its  equiva 
lent,  but  in  no  case  shall  a reduction  from  present  wages  be  made 
This  rule  only  applies  to  individuals  now  receiving  more  than  the  abov 
scale  rate.  This  scale  of  wages  applies  only  to  mines  in  operation  a 
least  one  year,  and  in  all  new  mines  the  wages  of  the  engineer  shall  b 
advanced  with  the  increased  tonnage  until  the  maximum  rate  is  reachec 
In  no  case  shall  the  engineers,  firemen  or  pumpers  be  interfered  wit 
or  asked  to  cease  work  b}^  any  local  committee  or  local  union  officii 
during  the  life  of  this  agreement. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  11. 

Firemen  and  pumper’s  wages  shall  be  advanced  12i  per  cent  ove 
present  prices,  provided  that  the  minimum  rate  be  not  less  than  22 
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cents  per  hour  for  firemen;  and  the  minimum  wage  for  inside  pumpers 
shall  be  28^  cents  per  hour;  the  wages  and  hours  of  the  night  watch- 
men shall  be  referred  to  the  night  watchmen  themselves  and  the  oper- 
ators of  the  mines  for  settlement.  Firemen  and  pumpers  shall  be 
permitted  to  work  such  hours  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between 
them  and  the  operator;  all  other  company  men  shall  be  permitted  to 
work  56  hours  per  week  when  necessary,  but  no  company  men,  except 
those  necessary  to  get  men  in  and  out  of  the  mine,  shall  be  compelled 
to  work  regularly  more  than  8 hours  per  day,  except  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, when  mechanics,  blacksmiths  and  other  necessary  men  to  make 
repairs  may  work  longer. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  15. 

The  operators  agree  to  check  off  all  dues,  initiation  fees  and  assess- 
ments from  the  miners  and  mine  laborers  when  desired.  The  U.  M. 
W.  of  A.,  District  No.  13,  agree  to  protect  operators  where  such  check- 
ing is  done,  and  it  is  further  agreed  that  an  individual  or  collective 
order  be  prepared  by  attorneys  representing  both  operators  and  miners, 
but  no  compensation  shall  be  charged  for  such  deductions,  provided 
that  not  more  than  $3  be  deducted  in  any  one  pay  from  any  one  person. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  16. 

That  this  agreement  is  based  upon  cash  payments  after  deducting 
organization  dues,  mine  expenses,  accepted  orders,  house  rent  and 
fuel.  No  discrimination  shall  be  made  against  any  employee  refusing 
to  deal  in  the  company  store  or  live  in  a company  house. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  17. 

Miners  taken  from  the  face  shall  be  paid  $2.56  per  day,  and  anyone 
refusing  to  do  day  work  may  have  his  turn  stopped,  provided  he  is 
qualified  by  experience  to  do  such  work,  and  provided  further  that  no 
one  shall  be  reouired  to  dc  such  dav  work  for  2 consecutive  davs,  and 
t such  qualified  men  shall  be  called  upon  in  their  turn. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  18. 

When  a mine  works  part  of  the  morning  the  miners  may  continue 
at  work  until  noon;  when  a mine  works  part  of  the  afternoon,  the 
miners  may  continue  work  for  the  balance  of  the  day.  This  provision 
shall  not  be  abused  by  the  operator. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  19. 

(a)  Any  local  union  causing  any  mine  to  shut  down  in  violation  of 
\ this  agreement,  where  the  State  law  is  not  being  violated,  the  members 
i thereof  shall  be  assessed  25  cents  each,  the  same  to  be  collected  by  the 
company  on  its  pay  roll  and  paid  over  to  the  secretary-treasurer  of 
district  No.  13.  Any  officer  or  any  member  of  any  committee  of  any 
local  union,  unless  acting  under  instructions  of  his  local  union,  who 
I shall  advise  or  encourage  any  employee  to  refuse  or  cease  to  work, 
where  he  has  a right  to  work  under  this  agreement,  may  be  discharged; 
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provided  that  if  such  officer  or  member  of  committee  is  acting  under 
instructions  of  the  local  union,  then  the  assessment  as  above  shall  be 
made.  This  not  to  apply  to  officers  or  committeemen  who  advise  a 
man  to  leave  the  employ  of  the  company. 

(b)  Whenever  at  any  mine  one  or  more  men  regularly  employed  at 
day  work  refuse  or  fail  to  work,  on  account  of  any  grievance,  and 
such  action  causes  the  mine  to  shut  down,  each  person  so  offending 
shall  be  fined  $2  for  each  day  or  part  of  a day  the  mine  is  thus  thrown 
idle. 

(c)  It  is  agreed  whenever  any  mine  foreman  or  other  representative 
of  the  company  persists  in  violating  the  agreement,  or  in  using  abu- 
sive language  to  employees,  without  sufficient  provocation,  the  local 
union  shall  have  the  right  to  prefer  charges  against  said  foreman  or 
representative  of  the  company  to  the  joint  State  board  of  miners  and 
operators,  and  if  the  charges  are  sustained,  the  operator  agrees  to 
remove  such  foreman  or  other  representative  of  the  company,  or  the 
joint  board  may  mete  out  such  other  merited  punishment  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  may  demand. 


RESOLUTION  NO.  20. 


There  shall  be  no  double  shifting  of  rooms  without  the  consent  of 
the  miner  or  miners  affected. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  21. 

(ci)  In  all  mines  where  coal  is  blasted  from  the  solid,  competent  per- 
sons shall  be  employed  bv  the  company  to  examine  all  shots  before 
they  are  charged.  Said  examiners  shall  have  the  power  to  prohibit 
the  charging  or  firing  of  any  shot  which  in  their  judgment  is  unsafe. 
Before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  said  examiners 
shall  receive  certificates  of  competency  from  the  State  mine  inspector 
in  the  district  in  which  the  mine  where  they  are  employed  is  located. 
Iso  boss. or  foreman  employed  by  the  company  shall  be  permitted  to 
act  as  shot  examiner.  The  State  mine  inspector  shall  have  the  power 
to  refuse  to  give  a certificate  to  any  person  to  act  as  shot  examiner 
who  in  his  judgment  is  not  sufficiently  competent,  or  he  may  reimke 
the  certificate  granted  should  it  appear  that  a shot  examiner  is  negli- 
gent or  careless  in  the  performance  of  his  work. 

(b)  Whenever  a majority  of  the  miners  in  any  mine  so  decide,  they 
may  employ  shot  firers  for  said  mine,  and  whenever  satisfactory 
arrangements  can  be  made  between  the  miners  and  the  shot  examiners 
for  the  same  persons  to  act  as  shot  examiners  and  shot  firers,  the  same 
may  be  done. 

(c)  The  operator  shall  decide  as  to  the  necessity  of  firing  twice  a 
day  in  mines  that  have  been  in  operation  less  than  one  year,  and  a 
majority  of  the  miners  employed  in  any  mine  shall  decide  as  to  the 
necessity  of  firing  twice  a day  in  all  mines  that  have  been  in  operation 
more  than  a year;  provided  that  in  all  mines  where  the  majority  of 
the  miners  decide  to  fire  but  once  a day,  they  shall  give  the  operator 
sufficient  time  to  develop  his  mine  so  that  the  same  working  force, 
and  output  per  miner  per  day,  shall  not  be  reduced;  and  provided, 
further,  that  if  after  changing  from  twice  to  once  a day  firing,  the 
majority  of  the  miners  in  any  mine  shall  decide  to  return  to  twice  a 
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day  firing';  or,  if  after  trying  once  a day  firing  for  a period  of  thirty 
days  that  the  mine  is  in  operation,  it  shall  be  proven  that  the  output 
per  miner  per  day  is  less  than  when  shooting  twice  a da}T,  on  account 
of  the  miner  not  being  able  to  produce  the  coal,  the  operator  shall 
have  the  right  to  return  to  twice  a day  firing. 

(i d ) The  miner  shall  keep  his  working  place  and  the  operator  the 
entries  as  free  from  dust  as  practicable,  and  the  entries  shall  be 
sprinkled  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a damp  condition. 

(e)  Only  sand,  soil  or  cla}^  shall  be  used  for  tamping,  which  shall  be 
furnished  at  convenient  places  by  the  company,  and  the  shot  holes 
shall  be  tamped  solidly  from  the  powder  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole 
whether  squibs  or  fuse  are  used  to  ignite  the  powder.  Any  shot  hav- 
ing blown  the  tamping  shall  not  be  recharged  and  fired  the  second 
time. 

(f)  Anyone  who  interferes  with  the  shot  examiner  or  shot  firer  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  shall  be  discharged. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  22. 

The  company  shall  keep  the  mine  in  as  dry  condition  as  practicable 
by  keeping  the  water  off  the  road  and  out  of  the  working  places. 
When  a miner  has  to  leave  his  working  place  on  account  of  water, 
through  the  neglect  of  the  company,  they  shall  employ  said  miner  at 
company  work  when  practicable,  and  provided  that  said  miner  is  com- 
petent to  do  such  work,  or  he  will  be  given  another  working  place 
until  such  water  is  taken  out  of  his  place. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  23. 

In  all  mines  when  men  are  going  to  and  from  their  work  at  the 
regular  starting  and  quitting  time,  the  company  shall  employ  men  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  shaft  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  attend  to  the 

signal  bells. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  2d. 

The  price  of  powder  to  remain  the  same  as  last  year,  and  shall  be 
delivered  at  the  miner’s  working  place,  and  to  be  of  standard  grade 
and  quality. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  25. 

There  shall  be  no  demands  made  locally  which  are  in  conflict  with 
this  agreement,  by  either  side. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  operators: 

C.  H.  Morris,  President. 

L.  L.  Lodwick,  Secretary. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  miners: 

Edwin  Perry,  President. 

John  P.  White,  Secretary. 
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MINNESOTA. 

Eighth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota. 1901-2.  John  O’Donnell,  Commissioner.  658  pp. 

In  the  present  report  the  subjects  treated  are  as  follows:  Factory 
inspection,  201  pages;  classification  of  wages,  37  pages;  male  wage- 
earners’  individual  statements,  15  pages;  domestic  service  problem. 
25  pages;  female  wage-earners’ individual  statements,  18  pages;  mine 
inspection,  36  pages;  railroad  switch  }^ard  inspection,  3 pages;  child 
labor,  12  pages;  flouring-mill  industry,  5 pages;  early -closing  move- 
ment, 10  pages;  special  investigation  in  regard  to  working  time,  4 
pages;  labor  organizations,  33  pages;  railroad  labor  organizations,  1 
pages;  railroad  wages,  11  pages;  strikes  and  lockouts,  10  pages;  accidenl 
reports,  10  pages;  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  31  pages, 
Classification  of  Wages. — Under  this  title  are  presented  classifiec 
wages  of  13,577  wage-earners  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  indus 
tries  and  10,668  in  nonmanufacturing  trades  in  the  State,  made  uj 
from  returns  furnished  by  emplo}^ers  of  labor.  The  data  cover  only 
persons  performing  manual  labor,  excluding  all  foremen,  supervisors 
overseers,  and  persons  in  charge  of  work.  As  presented  in  the  report 
the  wage-earners  are  classified  into  three  groups,  according  to  ski l 
and  workmanship,  as  follows:  Skilled  operatives,  unskilled  operatives 
and  minor  labor  and  apprentices.  The  summary  of  the  tables  givei 
in  the  report  follows: 


NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL,  AT  SPECIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES 
IN  MANUFACTURING  AND  MECHANICAL  INDUSTRIES  AND  IN  NONMANUFACTURINC 
TRADES,  1902. 


Total  wage- 

Skilled  operatives. 

Unskilled  operatives. 

Minor  labor  and 
prentices. 

ap- 

Weekly  earn- 

earners. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

ings. 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent 

MANUFACTUR- 

ING  AND  ME- 

CH  ANICAL 

INDUSTRIES. 

Under  §5 . 

2,  718 

6.24 

228 

0.52 

1,394 

3. 20 

1,096 

2.5 

$5  or  under  $6 

1,353 

3. 10 

161 

0.37 

14 

0. 03 

540 

1.24 

568 

1.30 

70 

.1 

$6  or  under  $7. 

2,036 

4.67 

36 

0. 09 

552 

1.27 

153 

.35 

598 

1.37 

676 

1. 55 

21 

.C 

$7  or  under  $8 

1 846 

4 24 

28 

.06 

398 

.91 

605 

1.39 

403 

.93 

412 

.95 

$8or  nridpr  $9 

1 636 

3 75 

69 

. 16 

240 

55 

504 

1.16 

168 

.38 

655 

1.50 

$9  ornnder$10 

3’  642 

8.36 

59 

. 14 

235 

53 

3, 115 

7. 15 

16 

.04 

217 

.50 

$10  or  under 

$12  . . 

9, 832 

22.56 

1,348 

3.09 

314 

. 72 

8, 161 

18.73 

1 

8 

.02 

$12  or  under 

$15  .. 

10, 336 

23.72 

5 962 

13.  68 

156 

. 36 

4,211 

9.66 

7 

.02 

$15  or  under 

$20 

7 969 

18  29 

7 715 

17  70 

21 

05 

233 

.54 

$20  or  oyer. . . 

2, 209 

5.07 

2,202 

5.05 

6 

.02 

1 

Total . . . 

43, 577 

100.0017,419 

39.  97 

2,083 

4. 78 

16, 997 

39.  01 

1,954 

4.48 

3, 937 

9.04 

1,187 

2.7 
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NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL,  AT  SPECIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES, 
IN  MANUFACTURING  AND  MECHANICAL  INDUSTRIES,  ETC.— Concluded. 


Weekly  earn- 
ings. 

Total  wage- 
earners. 

Skilled  operatives. 

Unskilled  operatives. 

Minor  labor  and  ap- 
prentices. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

NONMANTT- 

FACTCRIXG 

TRADES. 

Pndpr  5S5 

835 

7.83 

50 

.47 

.07 

322 

3.02 

456 

4.  27 

$5or  under  $6- 

765 

7.17 

38 

.36 

412 

3.86 

1 

.01 

60 

.56 

63 

.59 

191 

1.79 

$6  or  under  $7. 

911 

8.54 

134 

1.25 

652 

6.11 

7 

.07 

37 

.35 

81 

. 76 

$7  or  under  $8. 

772 

7. 24 

91 

.85 

581 

5. 45 

43 

.40 

39 

.37 

14 

.13 

4 

.04 

$8  or  under$9. 

561 

5.  26 

122 

1.15 

379 

3.  55 

43 

.40 

10 

.09 

7 

.07 

S9  nr  under $10 

672 

6.30 

291 

2.73 

277 

2.  60 

101 

. 95 

3 

.02 

$10  or  under 

$12 

1,511 

14. 16 

758 

7. 10 

463 

4.34 

290 

2.72 

$12  or  under 

$15 

1,659 

1 5.  55 

1,240 

11.62 

320 

3.  00 

99 

.93 

$15  or  under 

$90 

1,951 

18.  29 

1.  722 

16.15 

219 

2.  05 

10 

.09 

$20  or  over  . . . 

1.031 

9.66 

957 

8. 97 

74 

.69 

Total... 

10,668 

100.00 

5. 353 

50.18 

3, 427 

32.12 

594 

5. 57 

153 

1.44 

49' 

4. 59 

651 

6.10 

Domestic-Service  Problem. — This  chapter  consists  of  an  address 
on  Domestic  wage-earners."  by  the  Minnesota  commissioner,  and  the 
views  on  the  domestic-service  problem  of  a large  number  of  house- 
keepers and  of  domestic  wage-earners,  received  in  response  to  ques- 
tion blanks  sent  out  by  the  bureau. 

Iron-ore  Mining. — Under  the  report  of  the  mine  inspections  are 
included  some  statistics  relating  to  mine  labor.  The  production  of  the 
mines  of  the  State  in  1900  was  9,465,355  tons,  employing  6,929  men, 
an  average  production  of  4.74  tons  per  man  per  day.  The  production 
during  1901  reached  10,790,593  tons. 

The  classification  of  labor  in  these  mines  is  shown  by  the  following 
table  compiled  from  the  reports  of  6 mines: 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  LABOR  IN  IRON-ORE  MINING. 


Class. 

Per- 

sons. 

Per 
cent  of 
total 
em- 
ployees. 

Management  of  mine 

6 

0.53 

Office  and  clerical  force 

13 

1.14 

Captains,  foremen,  and  shift  bosses. 

37 

3.25 

Engineers 

13 

1.14 

Firemen 

17 

1.49 

Machinists  and  electricians 

14 

1.23 

Blacksmiths  and  helpers 

15 

1.32 

Carpenters 

17 

1.49 

Station  men 

42 

3.68 

Class. 

Per- 

sons. 

Per 
cent  of 
total 
em- 
ployees. 

Skilled  miners 

475 

41.67 

Timbermen 

75 

6. 58 

Trammers 

141 

12.  37 

Underground  laborers 

116 

10.17 

Surface  laborers 

95 

8.  33 

Other  h^p  not  enumerated 

64 

5.61 

Total 

1,140 

100.  00 
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Wage  reports  from  8 mines,  said  to  be  representative  of  all  mines  ii 
the  Vermilion  and  Missabe  ranges,  show  the  lowest  and  highest  rate* 
of  pay  in  various  occupations  in  underground  mines  to  be  as  follows 


LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  RATES  OF  PAY  PER  DAY  IN  IRON  ORE  MINES,  1901. 


Occupations. 


Blacksmiths  

Blacksmiths’  helpers 

Carpenters 

Carpenters’  helpers 

Diamond  drill  men 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Firemen,  mine 

Mine  laborers 

Miners 

Pipe  men 

Pump  men 

Shift  bosses 

Surface  foremen 

Swampers  and  teamsters 

Timbermen 

Trammers 


Daily  rates  of  pay, 


Lowest. 

Highest, 

$2. 46 

$2.5 

1.75 

2.  25 

2.  75-3. 0 

1.80 

3.41 

2.25 

2.6' 

1.90 

2.2 

3.21 

1.77 

1.9 

2.10 

2.1 

1.89 

2.0 

2.25 

2.7 

2.50 

3.0 

2.70 

1.76 

2.0 

2.11 

2.2 

2.00 

Child  Labor. — This  chapter  consists  of  an  address  by  the  Stab 
commissioner  of  labor  on  child  labor  and  the  results  of  an  inquirj 
by  the  bureau  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  children  in  the  indus- 
tries of  the  State.  The  number  of  wage-earners  and  of  children  undei 
16  years  of  age  employed  in  manufacturing  and  in  nonmanufacturing 
industries  in  which  children  are  employed  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  EMPLOYED  AS  WAGE 
EARNERS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  EMPLOYING  CHILDREN. 


1901. 

1902. 

Total 

persons 

em- 

ployed. 

Children 
under  16 
years  em- 
ployed. 

Per 

cent  of 
chil- 
dren 
em- 
ployed. 

Total 

persons 

em- 

ployed. 

Children 
under  16 
years  em- 
ployed. 

Per 

cent  of 
chil- 
dren 
em- 
ployed 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Manufacturing  industries 

46, 727 

506 

102 

1.30 

67, 145 

618 

129 

1.11 

Nonmanufacturing  industries 

11,664 

197 

58 

2.19 

14,096 

215 

113 

2. 3t 

Manufacturing  and  nonmanufactur- 

ing  industries 

58,  391 

703 

160 

1.48 

81,241 

833 

242 

1. 31 
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Another  tabular  statement  shows  the  industries  classified  according; 
to  the  per  cent  of  child  labor  in  each: 

INDUSTRIES  CLASSIFIED  BY  PER  CENT  OF  CHILD  LABOR  EMPLOYED. 


Per  cent  of  cTiild  labor  employed. 


Industries. 


1901.  1902. 


Under  1 per  cent 

'1  or  under  2 per  cent. . 
K or  under  3 per  cent. . 

3 or  under  4 per  cent. . 

4 or  under  5 per  cent. . 

5 or  under  6 per  cent. . 

6 or  under  7 per  cent. . 

7 or  under  8 per  cent. . 

8 or  under  10  per  cent . 

■ilO  or  under  15  per  cent 
15  per  cent  or  over 


18 

6 

3 

4 
1 
1 
3 


1 


8 


1 


2 

1 

1 

1 


Total 


60 


65 


Working  Time. — This  chapter  presents  the  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  subject  of  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  electric  light. 

I heat,  and  power  plants,  livery  stables,  and  drug  stores. 

The  returns  from  123  electric  plants  covering  702  employees 
showed  that  1.71  per  cent  of  the  employees  work  less  than  10  hours 
per  day:  30.48  per  cent  work  10  hours:  5.13  per  cent  work  11  hours: 
61. 68  per-cent  work  12  hours,  and  1.00  per  cent  work  from  13  to  15 
hours.  Those  not  working  Sunday  constitute  16.38  per  cent,  while 
183.62  per  cent  have  to  work  Sunday.  Of  those  working  Sunday.  5.96 
per  cent  work  less  than  10  hours  on  that  day,  23.34  per  cent  work  10 
hours,  3.92  per  cent  11  hours,  65.59  per  cent  12  hours,  and  1.19  per 
!cent  over  12  but  not  over  15  hours.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest 
number  of  persons,  of  both  the  week  day  and  Sunday  workers,  are 
employed  12  hours  per  day. 

Reports  from  livery,  boarding,  and  sales  stables  embraced  78  estab- 
lishments. with  385  employees.  These  reports  showed  1.30  per  cent 
of  the  employees  working  less  than  10  hours  per  day.  26.23  per  cent 
working  10  hours.  3.12  per  cent  11  hours,  20.52  per  cent  12  hours, 
14.55  per  cent  14  hours,  26.23  per  cent  15  hours,  7.01  per  cent  16 
hours,  and  1.04  per  cent  18  hours. 

Reports  from  drug  stores  were  received  from  165  stores  with  289 
employees.  Of  these  employees  7.96  per  cent  worked  less  than  10 
hours  per  week  day.  13.49  per  cent  worked  10  hours,  10.03  per  cent 
11  hours,  24.57  per  cent  12  hours,  6.57  per  cent  13  hours,  13.15  per 
cent  14  hours.  16.96  per  cent  15  hours,  5.19  per  cent  16  hours,  and 
2.08  per  cent  17  hours.  Of  these  289  employees  41  enjoy  a free  Sun- 
dav,  161  work  everv  Sundav.  and  87  everv  other  Sundav.  Forty- 
eight  have  one-half  day  and  one  evening  ofi  each  week.  38  a whole 
day,  8 one  evening,  and  5 two  afternoons  and  one  evening:  52  have  a 
vacation  of  from  one  to  two  weeks  with  full  pay. 
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Labor  Organizations. — Statistics  of  labor  organizations  in  the  State 
for  the  years  1901  and  1902  are  presented  in  this  chapter.  Tables 
show  by  localities  names  of  organizations  with  date  of  organization 
and  membership;  hours  of  labor  per  day  and  week;  average  daily 
wages  of  male  and  female  members,  how  paid,  increase  in  wages  since 
1900,  and  decrease  in  hours  of  labor  since  organization;  character  and 
amount  of  benefit  features  of  organizations.  The  State  as  a whole 
showed  a large  increase  in  membership  of  organizations.  In  1902 
reports  were  received  from  297  organizations  with  a membership  of 
28,338,  as  compared  with  172  organizations  and  15,380  members  in 
1900.  These  figures  do  not  include  railway  organizations  and  delegate 
bodies.  Of  these  organizations  37,  with  3,282  members,  were  founded 
in  1901,  and  88,  with  6,581  members,  were  founded  in  1902. 

For  railway  organizations  a directory  of  the  several  lodges  or  divi- 
sions is  given,  showing  name  and  location,  and  address  of  secretary. 
The  membership  in  1902  was,  for  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, 790;  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  825;  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen,  800,  and  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  1,200. 

Railroad  Wages. — The  wages  of  railroad  employees  in  the  State, 
compiled  from  reports  furnished  by  the  railroads  to  the  railroad  and 
warehouse  commission,  are  given  in  considerable  detail,  covering  the 
years  1891,  1896,  1898,  1900,  and  1902.  The  total  number  of  loco- 
motive engineers,  locomotive  firemen,  conductors,  trainmen,  station 
men,  machinists,  carpenters,  shopmen,  trackmen,  switchmen,  flagmen 
and  watchmen,  and  all  other  employees  and  laborers,  are  given  for  each 
railroad,  together  with  the  total  da}Ts  worked,  total  yearly  wages  and 
the  average  days  worked,  and  yearly  and  daily  wages. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts. — Under  this  heading  are  given  brief 
accounts  of  strikes  and  lockouts  during  1901  and  1902,  together  with 
a summary  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  State  from  1881  to  1900 
taken  from  the  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor. 

Copies  of  injunctions  issued  by  courts  in  Minnesota  relative  to 
labor  difficulties  are  also  given,  and  sample  articles  of  agreement  of 
apprenticeship  now  in  use. 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Industries. — This  subject  is 
treated  at  considerable  length,  being  a condensation  of  the  statistics  of 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  in  the  State  as  given  in 
Bulletin  No.  137  of  the  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA. 

I 

I Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 

Labor  for  the  term  ending  June  30,  190-2.  R.  J.  Turner,  Commis- 
sioner. 70  pp. 

This  report,  like  those  for  preceding  years,  is  devoted  mainly  to  sta- 
istics  of  agriculture.  The  subjects  treated  are  as  follows:  Statistics 
( )f  agriculture,  41  pages;  live  stock.  5 pages;  wool  market,  1 page; 
ital  statistics.  '1  pages;  farm  labor  statistics,  2 pages;  coal  mining 
datistics,  1 page;  flouring  mills,  1 page;  dairy  industry,  11  pages. 

Farm  Labor  Statistics. — A table  shows  for  each  county  the  num- 
ber of  male  and  female  farm  employees  reported  in  1900  and  1901. 
Icheir  average  monthly  wages,  and  the  total  wages  paid.  The  lowest 
iverage  monthly  wages,  including  board  and  lodging,  reported  in  any 
countv  in  1901  was  $15  for  males  and  S6  for  females:  the  highest 
iverage  was  830  for  males  and  824.69  for  females.  The  average 
monthly  wages  of  17,819  male  farm  laborers  was  $23.03,  and  the  aver- 
age monthly  wages  of  3.468  female  farm  laborers  was  $13.58. 

Coal  Mines. — Returns  for  33  coal  mines  in  1900  and  22  in  1901 
[show  the  employment  in  the  former  year  of  403  persons  receiving 
8108.355  in  wages  and  producing  135,850  tons  of  coal,  at  an  average 
cost  of  83f  cents  per  ton.  and  in  the  latter  year  of  116  persons  receiv- 
ing $45,199  in  wages  and  producing  88,977  tons  of  coal. 

Flouring  Mills. — A list  is  given  of  the  names  and  locations,  and. 
in  most  cases,  of  the  daily  capacity  of  57  flouring  mills  in  the  State. 

Dairy  Industry.— Reports  from  4 cheese  factories  in  the  State 
show  the  receipt  during  the  year  ending  October  31,  1902.  of  703.025 
pounds  of  milk,  from  which  73.133  pounds  of  cheese  were  made. 
There  was  paid  out  for  milk  $5,325.95,  or  75.8  cents  per  hundred 
pounds. 

Reports  of  creameries  show  a total  of  37  creameries  and  5 skimming 
stations,  not  all.  however,  in  operation  during  the  entire  year. 

Statistics  of  dairy  products  of  1901  show  35,563  pounds  of  cheese 
and  5,794,538  pounds  of  butter  made  in  families,  and  milk  to  the 
value  of  $253,556  sold  to  cheese  factories  and  creameries  and  to  others 
to  the  value  of  $40,356. 


STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES  I N MASSACHUSETTS:  SIXTEENTI 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  1901.  Sixteenth  Report,  xi 
223  pp.  (Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Horace  G 
Wadlin,  Chief.) 

This  report  consists  of  three  parts,  as  follows:  Part  I,  industria 
chronology,  1901,  37  pages;  Part  II,  statistics  of  manufactures,  1900 
1901,  86  pages;  Part  III,  comparisons,  1895,  1900,  99  pages. 

Manufactures. — Statistics  are  presented  for  4,696  identical  estab 
lishments  covering  each  of  the  y^ears  1900  and  1901,  and  include  tin 
number  of  private  firms,  corporations,  and  industrial  combinations 
number  of  partners  in  firms,  and  stockholders  in  corporations,  by  sex 
etc.;  capital  invested,  cost  of  material,  value  of  product,  highest 
lowest,  and  average  number  of  persons  employed,  and  aggregates  bj 
months;  total  wages  paid  during  each  year,  and  average  yearly  earn 
ings;  classified  weekly7  wages  in  selected  industries  by  sex  and  age 
and  days  in  operation  during  each  year  and  proportion  of  business 
done.  Eighty  classified  industries  are  represented. 

The  principal  facts  as  to  ownership  appear  in  the  following  table: 


FIRMS,  CORPORATIONS,  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS,  AND  PARTNERS  AND  STOCK 
HOLDERS  IN  4,696  IDENTICAL  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1900  AND  1901. 


Corpo- 

rations. 

Indus- 

trial 

Number  of  establish- 
ments controlled  by — 

Stock- 

Average 

Average 

stock- 

Year. 

Firms. 

com- 

bina- 

tions. 

Firms. 

Corpo- 

rations. 

Com- 

bina- 

tions. 

Partners. 

holders. 

(«) 

partners 
to  a firm. 

holdersh 
a corpo- 
ration. (« 

1900  

3,323 

3,262 

1,225 

19 

3, 339 
3,  280 

1,277 
1, 326 

80 

5,218 
5,  091 

47, 410 
49,  038 

1.57 

38. 7( 
38.5. 

1901 

1,272 

20 

90 

1.56 

a Not  including  stockholders  in  industrial  combinations. 


The  point  of  greatest  interest  shown  in  this  table  is  the  taking  ovei 
of  59  establishments  from  control  by  firms  to  control  by  corporations 
and  industrial  combinations,  47  corporations  and  1 industrial  combina- 
tion supplanting  61  firms  in  the  arrangement.  The  average  numbei 
of  partners  to  a firm  and  of  stockholders  to  a corporation  is  practically 
the  same  in  each  year. 

The  table  following  presents  statistics  separately  for  9 principal 
industries,  in  aggregate  for  71  other  industries,  and  totals  for  the  8C 
industries  reported  on,  for  the  years  1900  and  1901. 
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Industries. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Capital  invested. 

Stock  used. 

1900. 

1901. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

1900. 

1901. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

loots  and  shoes 

692 

§25, 550, 748 

§27,327,544 

6. 95 

§78, 914.  923 

§89,  986, 147 

14.03 

'arpetings 

9 

6,  045,  740 

5,  957,  590 

a 1.46 

5,  351, 326 

4,  702,  924 

a 12. 1 2 

lotton  goods 

157 

128,  351.  346 

126,  845,  729 

a 1.17 

65, 573,  721 

69, 529, 298 

6. 03 

gather 

100 

7,  798.  458 

8.  705, 176 

11.63 

16,  982, 441 

18. 992,  763 

. 11.84 

laehines  and  machinery  . . 

356 

38,  389.  950 

40,  707, 639 

6.04 

18. 163. 148 

17, 820, 367 

a 1. 89 

letalsand  metallic  goods. . 

368 

22, 858,  783 

23, 793, 479 

4. 09 

21,  976,  723 

24,785,236 

12.78 

5aper 

75 

19.  826.  756 

20, 012.  943 

.94 

12, 573.  366 

13.  605.  791 

8.21 

Voolen  goods 

148 

26,  500,  393 

25, 791,680 

a 2.  67 

23. 887, 476 

24, 194, 838 

1.29 

Vorsted  goods 

38 

15, 588, 639 

15.831,665 

1.56 

19,  947, 194 

24. 763, 567 

24. 15 

)ther  industries 

2,  753 

171,190,202 

183, 102, 459 

6.96 

208, 082, 246 

214. 945, 464 

3.30 

Total 

4,  696 

462, 101, 015 

478, 075,  904 

3.46 

471, 452, 564 

503,  326, 395 

6.76 

Goods  made  and  work  done.  | Wages  paid. 


Industries. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

1900. 

1901. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

1900. 

1901. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

loots  and  shoes 

692 

§125.471.177 

§142,  275, 334 

13.39 

§26, 502,  961 

§30,  096, 415 

13.56 

larpetings 

9 

8, 398,  602 

8,211,483 

o 2.  23 

1,681,974 

1,  802,  452 

7.16 

Cotton  goods 

157 

124. 086, 810 

117. 078, 409 

a 5.  65 

32, 997. 457 

32.  617,  806 

ol.]5 

^eather 

100 

22, 355, 846 

25, 896,  712 

15.  84 

2,  857,  736 

3.163,880 

10.71 

Machines  and  machinery 

356 

49, 260, 905 

49, 136, 267 

a . 25 

15, 559, 916 

15, 171, 118 

« 2. 50 

vletalsand metallic  goods 

368 

41.011.205 

46. 753, 140 

14. 00 

11,099,780 

12, 451, 457 

12.18 

3aper 

75 

21.835,119 

24, 344, 202 

11.49 

3,  792,  941 

4, 157, 628 

9.61 

♦Voolen  goods 

148 

40, 865, 404 

42.  594, 922 

4. 23 

8. 563.  043 

8, 894,  618 

3.87 

♦Vorsted  goods 

38 

32,  805,  027 

39,  672, 642 

20.  93 

5. 427,  372 

6, 314,  131 

16.  34 

Ither  industries 

2,  753 

359, 450,  763 

373, 808, 765 

3.  99 

62, 022, 336 

65, 181,  910 

5.  09 

Total 

4,696 

825,  540,  858 

869,  771,  876 

5.  36 

170, 505, 516 

179, 851, 715 

5.48 

a Decrease. 


In  several  of  the  items  shown  in  this  table  there  is  apparent  a fall- 
ing* off  for  the  year  1901  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  though 
the  totals  in  each  instance  show  a gain.  The  per  cent  of  total  increase 
is  least  in  the  item  u Capital  invested/'  being  but  3.46  per  cent  greater 
than  in  1900,  w'hile  three  of  the  nine  specified  industries  show  an 
actual  decrease.  Amount  of  stock  used  is  less  in  two  industries  and 
value  of  product  shows  a decrease  in  three  industries.  In  two  indus- 
tries  there  was  a decrease  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid. 

The  table  following  presents  data  as  to  employees,  earnings,  and 
days  in  operation,  the  establishments  considered  being  the  same  as  in 
the  table  preceding: 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES.  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS.  AND  AVERAGE  DAYS 
IN  OPERATION  IN  9 PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES,  OTHER  INDUSTRIES,  AND  IN  ALL  INDUS- 
TRIES. 1900  AND  1901. 


Industries. 

Average  number  of 
employees. 

Average  yearly 
ihgs. 

- earn- 

Average  days  in  opera- 
tion. 

1900. 

1901. 

Per 

cent  of 
in- 
crease. 

1900. 

1901. 

Per 

cent  of 
in- 
crease. 

1900. 

1901. 

Per 
cent  of 
in- 
crease. 

Boots  and  shoes 

56, 942 

62,329 

9.46 

§465. 44 

§482. 86 

3.74 

284. 99 

290. 49 

1.93 

Carpetings 

4,  330 

4, 0/3 

5. 61 

388.  45 

394. 15 

1.47 

302. 52 

300. 43 

a.  69 

Cotton  goods 

91, 005 

89,  669 

a 1.47 

362. 59 

363.  76 

.32 

299. 13 

296. 18 

a:99 

Leather 

5,883 

6.601 

12.  20 

485.  76 

479.  30 

« 1. 33 

, 297. 18 

301. 07 

1.31 

Machines  and  machinery  . . 

28,  332 

27,  508 

a 2. 91 

549.  20 

551.  52 

.42 

291.  94 

297. 53 

1.91 

Metals  and  metallic  goods. . 

20,  660 

22. 295 

7. 91 

537.  26 

558.  49 

3.95 

' 293.  21 

296.  09 

.98 

Paper 

8,973 

9,383 

4. 57 

422.  71 

443. 10 

4.  82 

274. 15 

287.  46 

4.86 

Woolen  goods 

21,538 

22, 076 

2.50 

397.  58 

402. 91 

1.34 

. 292.  84 

292.  60 

« . 08 

Worsted  goods 

14, 294 

16, 196 

13.31 

379.  70 

389. 88 

2.68 

275.  33 

290.  83 

5.  63 

Other  industries 

134, 146 

139, 367 

3.89 

462.  35 

467.  70 

1.16 

289.  00 

290. 13 

.39 

All  industries 

386, 103 

399, 997 

3.  60 

441.61 

449.  63 

1. 82 

290.  88 

292.  78 

.65 

a Decrease. 
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This  table  shows  that  in  each  of  the  principal  industries,  excep 
cotton  goods  and  machines  and  machinery,  there  was  an  increase  i 
the  average  number  of  employees  in  1901,  as  compared  with  1900 
The  largest  increases  were  in  leather  and  worsted  goods,  being  12.2 
per  cent  in  the  former  and  13.31  per  cent  in  the  latter.  Comparin' 
average  yearly  earnings  in  1901  with  those  in  1900,  increases  appea 
in  each  of  the  principal  industries  except  leather,  in  which  a decreas 
of  1.33  per  cent  is  seen.  Under  average  days  in  operation,  the  avei 
ages  for  carpetings,  cotton  goods,  and  woolen  goods  show  sligh 
decreases  in  1901  as  compared  with  1900.  For  all  industries  eac 
average  in  1901  shows  an  increase  over  that  for  1900. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  and  per  cent  of  employee 
earning  the  indicated  weekly  wages.  Employees  are  divided  int 
three  groups,  namely,  adult  males,  adult  females,  and  young  person 
of  both  sexes  under  21  years  of  age.  The  number  of  employees  give 
is  the  number  reported  in  each  industry  for  the  week  showing  th 
largest  number  of  employees,  and  does  not,  therefore,  agree  with  th 
number  shown  in  the  preceding  table. 


NUMBER  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  ADULTS  AND  OF  YOUNG  PERSONS  IN  80  INDUSTRIE! 

BY  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES,  1900  AND  1901. 


Weekly  wages. 

1900. 

1901. 

Adults. 

Young 

persons 

(under 

21). 

Total. 

Adults. 

Young 

persons 

(under 

21). 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Under  $5 

9,674 

18,  228 

27, 739 

55, 641 

8,908 

17, 599 

28, 846 

55, 3f 

$5  or  under  $6 

9,988 

17, 940 

13, 470 

41,398 

9,720 

17, 606 

14, 296 

41,62 

$6  or  under  $7 

18, 788 

23, 105 

8,  829 

50,  722 

18, 337 

23,  390 

9,  609 

51,33 

§7  or  under  $8 

25, 805 

17, 526 

4,108 

47, 439 

26, 320 

18,  371 

4, 269 

48, 96 

$8  or  under  $9 

26, 542 

14, 230 

1,673 

42, 445 

26, 099 

14, 748 

1,954 

42, 8C 

$9  or  under  $10 

38, 026 

11,110 

911 

50, 047 

39, 835 

11,150 

1,230 

52,21 

$10  or  under  $12 

42, 209 

7,  563 

500 

50, 272 

44, 399 

8, 052 

485 

52,93 

$12  or  under  $15 

47,  216 

3,  354 

159 

50, 729 

51,269 

3,876 

192 

55, 3< 

$15  or  under  $20 

36, 831 

1,027 

29 

37, 887 

39, 933 

1,274 

42 

41,2  4 

$20  or  over 

11,486 

158 

4 

11,648 

12, 735 

152 

6 

12, 8S 

Total 

266,  565 

114, 241 

57, 422 

438, 228 

277, 555 

116,218 

60,  929 

454,  7C 

PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  ADULTS  AND  OF  YOUNG  PERSONS  OF  TOTAL  NUMBEJ 
EMPLOYED  IN  80  INDUSTRIES,  BY  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES,  1900  AND  1901. 


1900. 

1901. 

Weekly  wages. 

Adults. 

Young 

Adults. 

Young 

persons 

Total 

persons 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

(under 

21). 

Male. 

Female. 

(under 

21). 

Under  $5 

3.63 

15. 96 

48.31 

12. 70 

3.21 

15.14 

47.  34 

12.1 

$5  or  under  $6 

3.75 

15.70 

23.46 

9.45 

3.50 

15. 15 

23. 46 

9.1 

$6  or  under  $7 

7.  05 

20. 22 

15. 37 

11.  57 

6.61 

20.13 

15.  77 

11.2 

$7  or  under  $8 

9.68 

15.  34 

7.15 

10.  82 

9.48 

15. 81 

7.01 

10.7 

$8  or  under  $9 

9.  96 

12.46 

2.91 

9.69 

9.40 

12. 69 

3.21 

9.4 

$9  or  under  $10 

14.26 

9.72 

1.59 

11.42 

14.35 

9.59 

2. 02 

11.4 

$10  or  under  $12 

15.  83 

6.  62 

.87 

11.47 

16.00 

6.93 

.80 

11.6 

$12  or  under  $15 

17.71 

2.94 

.28 

11.58 

18.47 

o qo 

o.  oo 

.31 

12. 1 

$15  or  under  $20 

13.82 

.90 

.05 

8.  64 

14.39 

1.10 

.07 

9.0 

$20  or  over 

4.31 

.14 

.01 

2.66 

4.59 

.13 

.01 

2.8 

Total 

100.  00 

100.  00 

100. 00 

100.  00 

100. 00 

100.00 

100. 00 

100.0 

MANUFACTURES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 
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, From  these  two  tables  it  appears  that  in  the  80  industries  considered 
there  were  16.-174  more  wage-earners  employed  in  1901  than  in  1900. 
Under  each  wage  class  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  employed 
[except  the  first  or  lowest  class,  where  there  was  a decrease.  Of  the 
total  number  of  wage-earners  employed  47.20  per  cent  in  1901  received 
E>9  or  over  per  week,  as  compared  with  45.77  per  cent  in  1900.  In  1900 
the  young  persons  employed  at  wages  under  85  per  week  were  48.31 
per  cent  of  the  total  of  young  persons  employed,  while  the  number  in 
1901  employed  at  wages  under  85  per  week  was  47.34  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Of  the  total  adult  females  73.44  per  cent  in  1900  were  employed 
at  wageu  A 85  or  under  810  per  week,  while  in  1901  in  this  wage  class 
73.37  per  cent  were  employed.  In  1900  the  adult  males  who  received 
^>9  or  over  per  week  were  65.93  per  cent  of  the  total  adult  males,  while 
in  1901  the  percentage  was  67.80. 

In  the  tables  previously  presented  value  of  goods  made  or  work 
done  has  included  not  only  the  added  value  resulting  from  the  proc- 
esses of  the  industrv  considered,  but  the  original  cost  of  material  as 
swell.  In  order  to  show  the  actual  result  of  the  productive  forces  of 
the  industry,  the  element  of  cost  of  material  must  be  deducted  from 
the  total  value  of  product:  the  remainder  will  show  only  the  industry 
product,  or  the  new  values  created.  This  has  been  done  in  the  case 
of  the  nine  leading  industries,  and  the  amount  of  industry  product 
per  81.000  of  capital  and  per  employee  has  been  computed:  also  the 
division  of  industry  product  between  the  wage  fund  and  the  fund 
devoted  to  other  expenses,  as  freight,  insurance,  interest,  rent,  com- 
missions. salaries,  etc.,  and  to  profit,  these  last  items  being  grouped 
as ‘'Profit  and  minor  expenses."  The  results  appear  in  the  table 
following: 


INDUSTRY  PRODUCT,  WAGES,  AND  PROFIT  AND  EXPENSES  IN  9 SPECIFIED  INDUS- 
TRIES, 1901. 


Industry  product. 


Per  cent  of  indus- 
try product — 


Industries. 

Industry 

product. 

Wages. 

Profit  and 
minor  ex- 
penses. 

Per  $1,000 
of  capital. 

Average 
per  em- 
ployee. 

Paid  in 
wages. 

Devoted 
to  profit 
and  mi- 
nor ex- 
penses. 

Boots^tind  shoes 

$52, 289. 187 

$30. 096, 415 

$22. 192.  772 

$1,913.42 

$S38. 92 

57. 56 

42.44 

Carpetinars 

8. 60S.  559 

1.802.452 

1,  <06, 107 

588.92 

767.  23 

51.37 

48.63 

Cotton  goods 

47. 549.  Ill 

32. 617. 806 

14. 931. 305 

374. 86 

530. 27 

68.60 

31.40 

Leather 

6. 903.  949 

3. 163. 880 

3.  740. 069 

793. 09 

1.045.89 

45.  83 

54.17 

Machines  and  machinery  . 

31. 315.  900 

15. 171. 118 

16, 144.  782 

769. 29 

1,138.  43 

48.45 

51.  55 

Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

21. 967. 904 

12. 451. 457 

9. 516. 447 

923. 27 

985. 33 

56.68 

43.32 

Paper 

10.  738.  411 

4, 157. 628 

6, 580.  783 

536. 57 

1. 144. 45 

38.  72 

61.28 

Woolen  goods 

18, 400. 084 

8. 894, 618 

9,  505, 466 

713. 41 

833.  49 

48.34 

51.  66 

Worsted  goods 

14. 909. 075 

6, 314. 431 

8, 594.  644 

941.73 

920.  54 

42.35 

57. 65 

Of  the  industries  here  shown  it  appears  that  the  boot  and  shoe  indus- 
try requires  the  least  capitalization  to  secure  a given  value  of  product, 
and  cotton  goods  the  greatest.  The  product  per  employee  is  also  least 
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in  the  cotton  industry,  paper  standing*  first,  with  machines  and  machin 
ery  a close  second.  In  four  of  the  nine  industries  shown,  more  thai 
one-half  of  the  industry  product  was  paid  out  in  wages,  the  larges 
showing  being  in  cotton  goods,  where  68.60  per  cent  went  to  tha 
item. 

In  the  following  presentation  manufacturing  conditions  in  the  Stab 
in  1895  are  compared  with  those  in  1900: 

STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES,  1895  AND  1900. 


Items. 

1895. 

1900. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

Number  of  establishments 

26, 265 
30, 370 
$516, 082, 557 
$461,254,353 
$849, 807,  302 
432, 272 
$192, 970,  059 
18, 823 
$23, 812, 542 

31,953 
34,  790 

$826, 160,  280 
$552, 919, 846 
$1, 035, 953, 355 
498, 208 
$228,  289,  763 
27. 860 

21  6 

Number  of  proprietors,  firm  members,  etc 

14.5 

Amount  of  capital  invested 

60.0 

Value  of  stock  and  material  used 

19  8 

Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done 

21.  9 

Average  number  of  wage-earner's  emploved 

Total  amount  paid  in  wages 

15. 2 

18.3 

Number  of  salaried  persons  emploved 

48  0 

Total  amount  paid  in  salaries 

■ $31,257,630 

31.2 

RECENT  FOREIGN  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


FRANCE. 

Seconde  Enquete  sur  le  Placement  des  Employes , des  Ouvriers  et  des 
Domestiques.  Office  du  Travail,  Ministere  du  Commerce,  de  l'ln- 
dustrie,  des  Postes  et  des  Telegraphes.  1901.  186  pp. 

This  report  of  the  French  labor  bureau  contains  the  results  of  an 
investigation  begun  in  1S98  respecting  the  operations  of  the  various 
agencies  through  which  working  people  may  secure  employment.  A 
similar  investigation  was  begun  in  1891  and  the  results  were  published 
in  1893.  This  earlier  report  presents  a historical  outline  which  serves 
to  show  the  methods  of  employing  workmen  in  vogue  under  the  ancient 
regime  and  the  changes  wrought  during  the  Revolution  and  under  sub- 
sequent Governments,  together  with  laws,  decrees,  and  regulations 
bearing  on  the  subject;  also,  an  exhaustive  consideration  of  the  present 
methods  and  of  the  various  agencies  through  which  working  people 
mav  secure  employment. 

The  present  investigation  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing to  date  the  information  contained  in  the  earlier  report  and  was 
conducted  on  practically  the  same  lines.  The  classes  of  institutions 
investigated  comprise:  Authorized  private  employment  agencies;  free 
municipal  bureaus;  bureaus  maintained  by  labor  exchanges  (bourses 
du  travail ).  by  employers'  associations,  by  workingmen's  unions,  by 
journeymen's  societies  (com pagn on nages) . and  by  mixed  associations 
which  draw  their  membership  from  both  employers  and  working- 
people;  also  mutual-aid  societies,  charitable  institutions,  etc.  The 
main  period  covered  in  the  investigation  includes  the  years  1893  to 

1897  for  the  authorized  private  agencies,  and  from  1891  to  1897  for 
the  other  institutions.  A supplementary  investigation  for  the  years 

1898  and  1899  was  made  of  the  municipal  bureaus,  labor  exchanges, 
employers'  associations,  and  labor  unions.  The  information  contained 
in  the  report  is  necessarily  incomplete  as  regards  some  classes  of 
institutions,  for  the  free  employment  bureaus  are  not  required  by  law 
to  report  their  existence  nor  to  keep  exact  records.  As  a conse- 
quence, the  data  furnished  by  such  institutions  are  more  often  esti- 
mates than  statements  of  actual  operations. 

The  greater  part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a consideration  of  the 
authorized  private  agencies.  The  statistical  matter  relative  to  these 
1H53 — No.  18 — 03 7 1075 
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agencies  is  presented  both  in  general  tables  for  the  State  and  in  detail 
tables  by  departments. 

A decree,  dated  March  25,  1852,  leaves  the  authorization  and  regu- 
lation of  private  agencies  to  the  municipalities  in  which  they  operate. 
The  agencies  are  required  by  the  municipal  decrees  authorizing  theii 
operation  to  keep  accurate  records  of  all  transactions,  hence  the 
returns  from  them  are  more  complete  than  from  the  other  classes  ol 
institutions.  In  1899  there  were  1,455  authorized  private  agencies  ir 
France  and  Algeria.  Of  these,  1,399  returned  answers  for  the  5-}yeai 
period  covered  in  the  investigation.  The  returns  are  not  reported  foi 
separate  years,  but  the  average  annual  results  for  the  period  are  given, 
The  1,399  agencies  reported  an  annual  average  of  1,698,019  applica 
tions  for  employment,  1,160,015  requests  for  help  on  the  part  ol 
employers,  and  598,447  permanent  and  334,375  temporary  situations 
secured. 

The  investigation  of  1891-92  showed,  for  the  994  agencies  reporting 
an  average  annual  number  of  2,495,079  applications,  938,237  offers 
from  employers,  and  459,459  permanent,  and  361,991  temporary  situa 
tions  secured.  The  proportion  between  the  applications  and  offers  foi 
the  two  periods  shows  a marked  variation,  over  265  applications  t( 
each  100  offers  having  been  reported  for  the  earlier  as  against  a pro 
portion  of  146  to  100  for  the  later  period.  The  average  number  pei 
agency  of  permanent  situations  secured  was  larger  for  the  earliei 
period,  it  having  been  about  462  as  compared  with  427  for  the  latei 
period. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  occupations,  the  average  annua 
number  of  applications,  offers,  and  positions  secured  through  th( 
authorized  private  agencies  during  the  period  1893  to  1897 : 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  RESULTS  OF  OPERATION  OF  THE  AUTHORIZED  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

IN  FRANCE  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1893  TO  1897. 


Agencies. 

Average  for  years  1893  to  1897. 

Occupations  subserved. 

Number. 

Number 

report- 

ing. 

Applica- 

tions. 

Offers  from 

Situations  secured. 

employers. 

Permanent. 

Temporarj 

Agricultural  employees 

66 

63 

26, 730 

23, 563 

15, 019 

80 

Bakers 

101 

100 

78, 770 

64,  519 

38, 858 

44, 07 

Barbers  and  hairdressers 

42 

37 

24,  003 

28, 053 

17. 886 

53, 51 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

1 

1 

6,500 
49, 218 

1,842 

1,842 

21,034 

Butchers 

13 

13 

31, 820 

4, 66 

Commercial  clerks  and  office 
employees 

5 

5 

5,146 

4,  058 

1,449 

16 

Domestic  servants . 

965 

929 

999, 389 

716, 344 

349, 520 

49, 20 

Dyers 

1 

1 

300 

250 

94 

Fiour  mill  hands 

2 

1 

800 

1,000 

800 

2 

Gardeners 

1 

1 

13 

14 

12 

Pastry  makers,  cooks,  and  con- 
fectioners   

13 

13 

20, 800 

16,510 

6,134 

24, 12 

Provision  house  employees 

3 

3 

25,  500 

24, 600 

11, 944 

4,171 

Sailors 

9 

8 

6,272 

5,204 

4,  858  . 

111 

Salesmen,  groceries 

6 

6 

29, 130 

30,  456 

16, 489 

5, 61. 

Stock  feeders,  etc 

9 

2 

8,  684 
88 

5, 183 
88 

2,  875 

Tailors 

1 

1 

88 

Teachers  and  governesses 

22 

21 

37, 203 

22, 963 

10,523 

1,34< 

Waiters,  hotel,  restaurant,  etc 

47 

46 

279,  002 

109, 760 

58, 282 

143,  30! 

All  occupations 

155 

148 

100, 471 

73, 788 

40, 740 

3, 25! 

Total 

1,455 

1,399 

1,698,  019 

1, 160, 015 

598, 447 

334, 37! 
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The  greater  number  of  the  agencies  are  intended  for  placing  the 
unemployed  in  those  occupations  comprised  in  domestic  and  personal 
service.  The  operations  of  965  agencies  are  limited  to  the  placing  of 
domestic  servants  alone.  In  155  agencies  positions  are  secured  in  all 
occupations,  but  more  especially  in  domestic  service,  while  185  other 
agencies  were  operated  more  especially  for  placing  employees  in  the 
food  industries,  leaving  150  agencies  for  other  occupations. 

Of  these  authorized  private  agencies  292,  or  about  one-fifth,  were 
located  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  which  includes  the  city  of 
Paris.  Reports  from  284  of  these  show  a total  of  889,481  applications 
for  work,  524,345  offers  of  employment,  and  259,545  permanent  and 
233,058  temporary  positions  secured  during  the  years  1893  to  1897, 
inclusive. 

The  fees  that  may  be  charged  byT  authorized  private  agencies  are  in 
every  case  determined  by  the  proper  local  authorities.  Usually  a 
small  registration  fee  is  charged,  the  amount  of  which  may  vary 
according  to  the  sex  or  occupation  of  the  applicant.  In  some  instances 
this  registration  fee  is  deducted  from  the  fee  that  must  be  paid  when 
a position  is  secured.  The  amount  of  the  registration  fee  in  932  of 
the  agencies  reporting  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  In  52  agencies 
it  was  less  than  0.30  franc  (5.79  cents);  in  536  agencies  it  was  from 
0.30  to  0.50  franc  (5.79  to  9.65  cents);  and  in  344  agencies  it  was  over 
0.50  franc  (9.65  cents),  the  highest  registration  fee  reported  being  2 
francs  (38.6  cents).  As  for  the  other  523  agencies,  33  reported  fees 
varying  according  to  occupation,  191  made  no  report,  and  299  have 
no  registration  fee.  Of  the  latter  292  were  in  the  Department  of  the 

!r  Seine,  where  such  fees  have  been  abolished  by  order  of  the  prefect. 
The  fees  required  when  situations  are  secured  are  not  as  a rule  col- 
lectible until  after  the  applicant  has  been  employed  8 to  15  days  or 
longer.  The  fees  are  not  uniform  for  all  agencies,  even  in  the  same 
municipality.  The  rate  is  determined  independently  for  each  agency, 
and  may  also  vary  with  the  occupations  in  which  positions  are 
{ secured.  In  some  agencies  the  fee  is  a definitely  stated  sum,  while  in 
others  a percentage  of  the  monthly  or  annual  salary  is  required. 
Thus,  619  agencies  reported  a definite  fee  only,  682  reported  that  a 
percentage  of  salary  only  is  charged,  while  83  reported  that  fees  are 
ft  sometimes  fixed  and  sometimes  in  proportion  to  salary,  according  to 
: the  occupation.  Of  the  other  71  agencies,  63  made  no  report  as  to 
fees,  and  8 reported  that  no  direct  fee  is  charged. 

In  520  of  the  619  agencies  that  reported  a fixed  charge,  the  fee 
ranged  from  1 franc  to  5 francs  (19.3  to  96.5  cents).  In  17  agencies 
the  fee  was  above  5 francs  (96.5  cents),  while  in  the  other  82  the  fixed 
charge  varied  with  the  occupation.  In  549  of  the  682  agencies  in 
which  a percentage  of  salary  was  charged,  the  rate  was  based  upon 
the  annual  salary.  In  470  of  these  agencies  the  range  was  from  1 to 
3 per  cent,  in  75  agencies  it  was  from  3 to  5 per  cent,  in  2 others  from 
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3 to  6 per  cent,  and  in  2 it  was  10  per  cent.  In  133  agencies  the  rate 
was  based  upon  the  monthly  salary,  usually  that  of  the  first  month. 
In  71  of  these  agencies  the  rate  ranged  from  5 to  10  per  cent.  One 
agency  reported  12  per  cent,  23  reported  15  per  cent,  22  reported  20 
per  cent,  5 reported  25  per  cent,  1 reported  33  per  cent,  while  10 
reported  rates  which  varied  according  to  the  occupation.  These  are 
the  fees  charged  for  securing  permanent  situations.  As  a rule  the 
situation  is  not  considered  permanent  and  the  full  fee  can  not  he 
charged  until  the  lapse  of  a certain  period.  The  fee  for  securing 
temporary  situations  or  for  such  situations  as  do  not  prove  permanent 
is  specified  in  the  municipal  regulations. 

The  investigation  of  free  municipal  bureaus  covered  the  period  from 
1891  to  1899.  These  bureaus  are  supported  by  the  communes  and  are 
usually  in  charge  of  a clerk  in  the  mayor’s  office.  Applicants  have  to 
pay  no  fee  whatever.  In  some  instances  rewards  are  given  to  those 
who  remain  long  in  the  positions  secured  through  the  bureau.  Fifty  - 
one  municipal  bureaus  were  in  existence  at  some  time  during  the 
period,  of  which  number  18  were  located  in  the  Department  of  the 
Seine  and  33  in  other  departments. 

Domestic  servants,  clerks  and  office  employees,  etc.,  most  frequently 
make  use  of  the  free  municipal  bureaus.  The  information  as  to  the 
results  of  the  operation  of  these  bureaus  is  admittedly  incomplete. 
Some  bureaus  outside  the  Department  of  the  Seine  recorded  only  the 
applications  for  situations  and  the  requests  for  help  from  employers, 
while  others  which  endeavored  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  situ- 
ations obtained  were  prevented  from  doing  so  because  applicants  did 
not  report  the  results  after  having  been  sent  to  prospective  employers. 
Many  bureaus  reported  for  only  a portion  of  the  period,  while  others 
made  no  report  at  all,  no  record  having  been  kept  or  no  business 
having  been  done.  The  information  is  separately  reported  for  the 
Department  of  the  Seine  and  for  the  remainder  of  France. 

The  first  of  the  following  tables  shows  the  results  of  the  operation 
of  free  municipal  bureaus  in  France  (outside  the  Department  of  the 
Seine).  The  second  table  shows  the  results  for  the  Department  oi 
the  Seine. 


RESULTS  OF  OPERATION  OF  FREE  MUNICIPAL  BUREAUS  IN  FRANCE  (OUTSIDE  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  SEINE)  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1894  TO  1899. 

[The  figures  for  the  years  1894  to  1897  show  the  average  annual  results.] 


Year. 

Applications. 

Offers  from  em- 
ployers. 

Situations  secured. 

Bureaus 

report- 

ing. 

Number. 

Bureaus 

report- 

ing. 

Number. 

Permanent. 

Temporary. 

Bureaus 

report- 

ing. 

Number. 

Bureaus 

report- 

ing. 

Number. 

1894-1897  

27 

21, 606 

26 

11, 972 

22 

8,  963 

2 

91 

1898  

17 

9, 851 

17 

5,818 

13 

3,500 

3 

9f 

1899  (a} 

18 

8,204 

18 

5, 621 

13 

3,521 

3 

8f 

a Not  including  one  bureau,  open  only  six  months,  which  reported  2,201  applications,  220  offers, 
and  174  permanent  situations  secured. 
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RESULTS  OF  OPERATION  OF  FREE  MUNICIPAL  BUREAUS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

SEINE,  DURING  THE  PERIOD  1894  TO  1899. 


Year. 

B 

Bureaus. 

Applica- 

tions. 

- 

Offers  from 
employers. 

Situations  secured. 

Perma- 

nent. 

Tempo- 

rary. 

1894 

12 

43,722 

28,264 

20,245 

1895 

15 

56,428 

39, 433 

27,356 

1896 

17 

57, 134 

48, 067 

30,570 

3, 823 

1897 

18 

92,  080 

66,  552 

88.472 

16,788 

1898 

18 

78,386 

70,  896 

43,844 

16, 598 

1899 

18 

86. 810 

85, 090 

50, 060 

21, 070 

The  information  is  in  some  respects  so  incomplete  that  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  a comparison  of  the  results  of  operations  of  the  free  muni- 
cipal bureaus  for  the  periods  covered  by  the  two  reports.  The  figures 
for  the  Department  of  the  Seine  furnish  a fairly  reliable  index  as  to 
the  increasing  value  of  the  services  performed  by  this  class  of  institu- 
tions. The  table  for  that  department  shows  that  while  the  maximum 
of  applications  was  reached  in  1897,  there  has  been  a steady  annual 
increase  in  the  number  of  offers  from  employers,  and  of  the  total  situ- 
ations secured. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  sex  and  occupations,  the  number  of 
permanent  and  temporary  situations  secured  through  free  municipal 
bureaus  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine  during  the  years  1896  to  1899. 
Seventeen  bureaus  were  in  operation  in  1896,  and  18  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing years. 

SITUATIONS  SECURED  THROUGH  FREE  MUNICIPAL  BUREAUS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  SEINE,  BY  SEX  AND  OCCUPATIONS,  1S96  TO  1899. 


Permanent  situations  secured  Temporary  situations  secured 


Sex  and  occupations. 

in 

— 

in 

— 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

18%. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

MALES. 

Agents  and  brokers 

378 

544 

672 

563 

72 

110 

151 

49 

Apprentices 

1,459 

1,324 

1,697 

2.730 

720 

3.749 

3, 657 

2,393 

Clerks  and  bookkeepers 

850 

953 

952 

931 

67  ’ 

20 

14 

36 

Coachmen 

76 

116 

182 

214 

3 

6 

1 

Domestics 

115 

124 

114 

89 

2 

7 

16 

1 

Doorkeepers,  janitors,  etc 

212 

218 

241 

273 

9 

Errand  boYs 

2,134 

3, 275 

2.532 

2.625 

67 

149 

463 

668 

Footmen,  "etc 

63 

83 

45 

34 

1 

Grooms 

72 

144 

187 

297 

1 

7 

3 

Laborers 

833 

922 

1, 155 

1,406 

112 

166 

173 

259 

Waiters,  caf£ 

379 

451 

556 

517 

2 

16 

19 

13 

Warehouse  hands 

679 

652 

898 

1,164 

11 

32 

40 

80 

FEMALES. 

Artificial  flower  makers 

433 

514 

624 

761 

8S 

2,585 

2.947 

3,316 

Cashiers 

55 

110 

37 

116 

9 

27 

Charwomen 

2,490 

3,451 

3.919 

4,646 

121 

209 

135 

146 

Cooks 

516 

793 

866 

1,180 

11 

109 

76 

86 

Domestic  servants 

8.189 

11,533 

12. 409 

13.  533 

80 

172 

216 

214 

Errand  girls 

343 

445 

952 

891 

98 

60 

36 

24 

Laundresses 

358 

500 

817 

1,132 

189 

1,273 

1,010 

1.519 

Milliners 

166 

219 

406 

576 

109 

1.080 

920 

885 

Nurses 

6 

11 

6 

13 

Seamstresses  (dressmakers,  etc.) 

2,387 

2,921 

3, 138 

3,  760 

1.014 

3.604 

2.780 

4, 184 

Sewing-machine  operators 

782 

765 

1,019 

1,440 

81 

698 

590 

747 

Warehouse  girls 

340 

435 

586 

809 

37 

78 

29 

7 

All  other  (males  and  females) 

7,  255 

7,969 

9,834 

10, 360 

1, 266 

12,384 

3,319 

6,  412 

Total 

30,570 

38. 472 

43,844 

50.  060 

« 3,  823 

«16,  788 

16, 598 

21, 070 

a The  figures  in  this  column  do  not  produce  this  total;  they  are  given,  however,  as  found  in  the 

report. 
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A certain  number  of  organizations  existing  under  the  law  of  March 
21,  1884,  that  is  to  say,  labor  exchanges,  local  unions  of  employers  or 
employees,  mixed  unions  composed  of  employers  and  employees,  etc., 
maintain  free  employment  bureaus  among  their  other  institutions. 
These  bureaus  furnish  a most  important  medium  for  the  placing  oi 
working  people  in  industrial  and  commercial  occupations.  Then 
importance  may  be  estimated  when  it  is  known  that  in  1899  there 
were  137  free  bureaus  maintained  by  employers’  organizations,  653  by 
workingmen’s  organizations,  and  27  by  mixed  unions  of  employers 
and  employees.  As  a general  rule  very  few  of  these  organizations 
reported  the  transactions  of  their  employment  bureaus.  Being  oper- 
ated free  cf  charge  to  applicants  they  are  not  required  by  law  to  keep 
accurate  records  as  are  the  authorized  private  agencies. 

Partial  reports  covering  all  or  a portion  of  the  period  from  1894  to 
1899  were  received  from  56  labor  exchanges,  nearly  all  of  which 
receive  subsidies  from  the  municipality  or  the  department  for  services 
rendered. 

The  following  table  presents  a summary  of  the  operations,  in  as  far 
as  they  were  reported,  of  the  labor  exchanges  which  maintained 
employment  bureaus  during  all  or  a part  of  the  period: 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT,  OFFERS  FROM  EMPLOYERS,  AND  SITUATIONS 
SECURED  THROUGH  LABOR  EXCHANGES,  1894  TO  1899. 


l"ear. 

Applications. 

Offers  from  em- 
ployers. 

Situations  secured. 

Ex- 

changes 

report- 

ing. 

Number. 

Ex- 

changes 

report- 

ing. 

Number. 

Ex- 

changes 

report- 

ing. 

Number. 

Perma- 

nent. 

Tempo- 

rary. 

1894 

25 

38, 141 

25 

17, 190 

24 

15, 031 

5, 335 

1895 

28 

58, 108 

28 

27, 247 

28 

24, 518 

6,044 

1896 

37 

68,  220 

36 

32, 611 

37 

33, 553 

7, 450 

1897  («)  

29 

60,  239 

28 

31,273 

31 

35, 180 

28, 822 

1898 

41 

83, 648 

39 

45, 461 

41 

47, 237 

38, 159 

1899 

43 

75, 575 

41 

41,482 

43 

55, 096 

48, 618 

a Beginning  with  1897  the  figures  include  the  operations  of  the  individual  unions  composing  the 
Labor  Exchange  of  Paris,  that  organization  having  no  special  employment  bureau. 


In  1891  the  average  number  of  permanent  situations  secured  for 
each  exchange  reporting  was  about  700.  This  average  had  risen  to 
nearly  1,300  for  the  43  exchanges  that  reported  in  1899. 

Partial  returns  were  received  from  52  employers’  associations  for 
the  period  from  1894  to  1897,  and  from  19  employers’  associations  for 
each  of  the  years  1898  and  1899.  During  the  main  period  covered 
from  1894  to  1897  the  52  employers’  associations  reporting  received 
an  average  annual  number  of  27,593  applications  for  employment  and 
21,725  offers  from  employers,  and  18,486  permanent  and  2,021  tem- 
porary situations  ivere  secured.  During  the  earlier  period,  1891-1892, 
the  same  number  of  associations  reported  an  annual  number  of  22,594 
applications,  20,851  offers  from  employers,  and  18,396  permanent,  and 
430  temporary  situations  secured. 
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The  operations  of  the  bureaus  of  employers’  associations  which 
reported  are  shown,  by  occupations,  in  the  following*  table: 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT,  OFFERS  FROM  EMPLOYERS,  AND  SITUATIONS 
SECURED  THROUGH  EMPLOYERS’  ASSOCIATIONS,  1894  TO  1899. 


[The  figures  for  1894  to  1897  show  the  average  annual  results  for  that  period.] 


Associa- 

Applica- 

tions. 

Offers 

Situations  secured. 

Occupations. 

Year. 

tions  re- 
porting. 

from  em- 
ployers. 

Perma- 

nent. 

Tempo- 

rary. 

Bakers 

1894-1897 

9 

2,142 

1, 571 

1,197 

1,142 

1898 

1 

1,014 

597 

380 

\ 

1899 

1 

1,020 

690 

479 

3arbers  and  hairdressers 

1894-1897 

4 

388 

304 

284 

125 

1898 

1 

31 

31 

31 

6 

1899 

1 

34 

34 

34 

34 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights 

1894-1897 

1 

81 

8 

8 

73 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

1894-1897 

1 

500 

500 

450 

Building  trades  employees 

1894-1897 

3 

282 

268 

261 

1898 

1 

15 

12 

8 

1899 

1 

28 

18 

14 

Butchers,  etc 

1894-1897 

3 

6,328 

234 

6, 175 
134 

6, 143 
97 

1898 

1 

1899 

i 

232 

93 

70 

Commercial  clerks  and  office  employees. 

1894-1897 

4 

729 

622 

400 

1898 

2 

533 

664 

465 

1899 

2 

554 

808 

484 

Overs 

1894-1897 

1 

250 

150 

100 

1898 

1 

50 

50 

50 

1899 

1 

64 

64 

64 

Flour  mill  hands 

1894-1897 

2 

343 

186 

174 

1898 

1 

213 

108 

108 

1899 

1 

209 

121 

115 

Gardeners  and  florists 

1894-1897 

2 

153 

110 

65 

25 

1898 

1 

75 

69 

30 

35 

1899 

1 

80 

75 

- 34 

40 

Metal  workers 

1894-1897 

3 

477 

460 

410 

1898 

2 

448 

384 

384 

1899 

2 

434 

394 

394 

Paper  and  paper  goods  workers 

1894-1897 

2 

809 

436 

240 

1898 

2 

1,072 

622 

300 

1899 

2 

1,104 

953 

512 

Salesmen,  groceries 

1894-1897 

4 

6,497 

5,  511 

4,  331 

5 

1898 

3 

7, 327 

7,897 

6,  038 

5 

1899 

3 

7,479 

9,  336 

6,  550 

5 

Tailors 

1894-1897 

3 

393 

221 

221 

10 

Waiters,  hotel  and  restaurant 

1894-1897 

3 

3, 456 

3,133 

2,678 

563 

1898 

2 

1,930 

1,924 

1,850 

160 

1899 

2 

2,369 

2,442 

2,  291 

269 

Other  occupations 

1894-1897 

7 

4,  765 

2, 070 

1,524 

78 

1898 

i 

4,971 

1,856 

1,631 

1899 

i 

4,393 

2,483 

1,604 

Total 

1894-1897 

52 

27,  593 

21 , 725 

18, 486 

2,  021 

1898 

19 

17, 913 

14,  348 

11, 372 

206 

1899 

19 

18,  000 

17,511 

12,  645 

348 

A large  number  of  workingmen’s  unions,  it  has  been  shown,  have 
become  interested  in  the  question  of  securing  employment  for  their 
members.  During  the  investigation  schedules  of  inquiry  were  ad- 
dressed to  380  unions  known  to  have  employment  bureaus  in  1897,  but 
it  was  not  possible  to  secure  full  information  respecting  the  operations 
of  many  bureaus.  Many  of  the  bureaus  keep  no  records  of  situations 
secured.  Again  the  figures  were  sometimes  reported  for  the  union 
and  also  included  in  the  returns  for  the  labor  exchange,  of  which  the 
anion  is  a member,  the  result  being  that  a partial  duplication  of  the 
figures  for  these  two  classes  of  organizations  exists.  It  was  not  found 
possible  to  establish  a satisfactory  basis  for  a comparison  of  the  results 
for  the  two  periods  1891-1892  and  1891-1897. 
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The  situations  secured  through  129  unions  are  shown,  by  occupa- 
tions, in  the  following  table.  The  figures  represent  the  average 
annual  results  for  the  period  1891  to  1897. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  NUMBER  OF  SITUATIONS  SECURED  THROUGH  129  WORKINGMEN'S 

UNIONS,  1894  TO  1897. 


Department  of  the  Seine.  | Other  departments. 


Occupation  or  industry. 

Unions 

report- 

ing. 

Situations  secured. 

Union's 

report- 

ing. 

Situations  secured. 

Perma- 

nent. 

Tempo- 

rary. 

Perma- 

nent. 

Tempo- 

rary. 

Bakers 

2 

759 

54 

7 

1,123 

14’ 

Barbers  and  hairdressers 

1 

670 

6, 356 

3 

442 

43! 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights 

1 

134 

Book  printing  and  publishing 

5 

1,320 

3 

39 

Building  trades  employees 

5 

2, 077 

1 

620 

101 

Butchers 

1 

1,672 

Caoutchouc  and  paper  goods  workers 

8 

'523 

Commercial  clerks  and  office  employees 

7 

1,425 

1,487 

8 

353 

Domestic  servants,  etc 

3 

2,498 

1 

251 

Dyers 

1 

'283 

Florists  (laborers) 

1 

15 

3! 

Hide  and  leather  workers 

7 

1,091 

1 

42 

Metal  workers 

14 

1,144 

3 

212 

Pastry  and  other  cooks 

4 

l'  678 

6 

1,239 

2,31! 

Tailors 

4 

655 

1 

145 

Textile  workers 

4 

319 

5 

179 

Transportation  and  handling 



2 

74 

Waiters,  caf6 

8 

7,999 

380 

10 

6, 202 

2, 58( 

Woodworkers 

5 

475 

7 

2 

215 

Total 

75 

24, 722 

8, 284 

54 

11,151 

5,  60! 

Continuing  the  investigation  through  the  years  1898  and  1899,  it 
was  found  that  for  the  first  of  these  years  a monthly  average  of  3,161 
permanent  situations  was  secured  in  270  unions,  and  for  the  seconc 
year  the  monthty  average  for  353  unions  was  1,505. 

Responses  were  received  from  10  of  the  21  mixed  associations 
addressed.  For  the  period  from  1891  to  1897  these  TO  associations 
reported  an  annual  average  of  1,376  applications,  1,235  offers  from 
employers,  and  1,232  permanent  situations  secured.  For  the  period 
1891-1892  13  mixed  associations  reported  an  annual  number  of  1,896 
permanent  and  1,396  temporary  situations  secured. 

Inquiries  were  addressed  to  21  journeymen’s  societies  ( compagnon - 
nages ),  to  1,181  mutual  aid  societies,  and  to  150  charitable  institu- 
tions. The  applications,  offers  from  employers,  and  situations  secured 
through  15  journey  men’s  societies,  126  mutual  aid  societies,  and  189 
charitable  institutions  were  reported  and  are  shown  in  the  following 
table.  For  purposes  of  comparison  the  number  of  permanent  situa- 
tions secured  in  1891-1892  are  shown  for  those  institutions  reporting 
at  that  time. 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT,  OFFERS  FROM  EMPLOYERS,  AND  SITUATIONS 
SECURED  THROUGH  JOURNEYMEN’S  SOCIETIES,  MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETIES,  AND  CHARI- 
TABLE INSTITUTIONS,  1894  TO  1897. 


Classes  of  institution?. 

Num- 

ber 

report- 

ing. 

Average  for  period  1894  to  1897. 

1891- 

1892. 

Applica- 

tions. 

Offers 
from  em- 
ployers. 

Situations  secured. 

Number 
of  institu- 
tions re- 
porting. 

Perma- 
nent situ- 
ations 
secured. 

Perma- 

nent. 

Tempo- 

rary. 

Tourneymen’s  societies 

15 

8,209 

8,835 

5, 339 

2,198 

15 

6,188 

viutual  aid  societies 

126 

36, 049 

33,  276 

26, 464 

19, 721 

43 

26,  227 

Charitable  institutions  and  other 

societies 

189 

68, 785 

67, 609 

49, 482 

5, 650 

52 

17, 794 

Following-  an  ancient  custom  many  workmen  in  certain  classes  of 
jccupations  and  industries  still  resort  to  places  de  greve , or  hiring 
places,  where  the  hiring  is  effected  by  direct  contact  of  employers  and 
workmen.  These  places  are  designated  localities — public  places,  street 
corners,  dance  halls,  drinking  places,  etc.,,  where  the  workman  in 
search  of  employment  stands  during  certain  hours  of  the  day.  The 
prefects  of  the  departments  reported  the  existence  of  56  of  these  hiring 
places  for  industrial  employees  and  21  for  agricultural  workers. 

Annuaire  des  Syn  dicats  Professionnels , Industrials,  Commerciaux  et 
Agricoles  constitues  conformement  a la  loi  du  % 1 mars  1884 , en  France 
et  aux  Colonies.  Direction  du  Travail,  Ministere  du  Commerce,  de 
l’lndustrie,  des  Postes  et  des  Telegraphes.  1902.  lviii,  728  pp. 

This  is  the  thirteenth  annual  report  on  trade,  industrial,  commercial, 
agricultural,  and  certain  professional  associations  or  unions  organized 
in  France  and  her  colonies  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  March  21,  1884.  (r/)  The  report  considers  local  organizations 
or  unions  ( syndicate ),  federations  of  local  organizations  (unions  des 
syndicats ),  and  labor  exchanges  (bourses  du  travail).  Local  organiza- 
tions are  classified  as  employers’  associations,  employees1  unions,  mixed 
unions  or  those  composed  of  both  employers  and  employees,  and  agri- 
cultural associations.  This  last  class  comprises  only  those  agricultural 
associations  which  are  composed  of  both  employers  and  employees, 
thus  forming  a special  type  of  mixed  organization.  Those  organiza- 
tions of  an  agricultural  character,  composed  entirely  of  employers, 
that  is,  persons  conducting  their  own  business,  are  classed  with 
employers1  associations,  while  those  whose  membership  is  recruited 
entirely  from  the  employees  are  placed  with  other  employees’  organi- 
zations. Federations  are  similarly  classified.  A directory  of  these 
associations,  federations,  etc.,  b}T  departments,  takes  up  the  main 
portion  of  the  report.  It  contains,  in  addition,  a number  of  short 
summary  tables;  a reproduction  of  the  law  of  March  21,  1884,  and* 

aFor  the  provisions  of  this  law  see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  25, 
p.  838. 
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subsequent  laws,  orders,  ministerial  circulars  and  instructions  relating 
to  organizations;  judgments  and  decisions  of  courts  during  the  year  ii 
questions  arising  in  connection  with  organizations;  a list  of  the  publi 
cations  of  the  organizations,  and  lists  of  the  unions,  federations,  etc. 
classified  under  the  general  trades  or  industries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  the  individual  or  loca 
organizations  on  July  1 of  each  year  from  1884  to  1896,  and  on  Decern 
her  31  from  1897  to  1901: 


INDUSTRIAL,  COMMERCIAL,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  EXISTENCE  ON  JUU5 
1 OF  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1884  TO  1896  AND  ON  DECEMBER  31  FROM  1897  TO  1901. 

[Under  “Industrial,  commercial,  etc.,  associations  ” are  included  professional  associations  and  certaii 

agricultural  associations,  as  explained  in  the  text.] 


Date. 

• 

Industrial,  commercial,  etc., 
associations. 

Agricul- 

tural 

associa- 

tions. 

Total. 

Increas( 
since  pre 
ceding 
year. 

Employ- 

ers’. 

Employ- 

ees’. 

Mixed. 

July  1,  1884 

101 

68 

1 

5 

175 

July  1,  1885 

285 

221 

4 

39 

549 

37 

July  1,  1886 

359 

280 

8 

93 

740 

19 

July  1,  1887 

598 

501 

45 

214 

1,358 

61 

July  1,  1888 

859 

725 

78 

461 

2, 123 

76 

July  1,  1889 

877 

821 

69 

557 

2,324 

20 

July  1,  1890 

1,004 

1,006 

97 

648 

2,755 

43 

July  1,  1891 

1,127 

1,250 

126 

750 

3,253 

49 

July  1,  1892 

1,212 

1,589 

147 

863 

3,811 

55 

July  1,  1893 

1,397 

1,926 

173 

952 

4,448 

63 

July  1,  1894 

1,518 

2,178 

177 

1,092 

4,  965 

51 

July  1,  1895 

1,622 

2,163 

173 

1,188 

5,146 

18 

July  1,  1896 

1,731 

2,  243 

170 

1,  275 

5,419 

27 

December  31,  1897 

1,894 

2,324 

184 

1,499 

5,  901 

48 

December  31,  1898 

1,  965 

2,361 

175 

1,824 

6,325 

42 

December  31,  1899 

2, 157 

2,685 

170 

2,069 

7,  081 

75 

December  31,  1900 

2,382 

3,287 

162 

2,204 

8, 035 

95 

December  31, 1901 

2,609 

3,  680 

155 

2,375 

8, 819 

78 

The  membership  of  these  organizations  on  July  1 of  each  year  fron 
1890  to  1896  and  on  December  1 from  1897  to  1901  is  shown  in  th( 
following  table: 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  INDUSTRIAL,  COMMERCIAL,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS  01 
JULY  1 OF  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1890  TO  1896  AND  ON  DECEMBER  31  FROM  1897  TO  1901. 


Date. 

Membership  of  associations. 

Increase 
since  pre 
ceding 
year. 

Employ- 
ers’. * 

Employ- 

ees’.' 

Mixed. 

Agricul- 

tural. 

Total. 

July  1,  1890 

93,411 
106, 157 
102,549 
114,176 
121,914 
131,031 
141,877 
189, 514 
151,624 
158, 300 
170, 030 
185, 199 

139, 692 
205, 152 
288, 770 
402,125 
403, 440 
419,781 
422, 777 
437, 793 
419,761 
491,647 
588, 832 
614, 204 

14, 096 
15, 773 
18,561 
30, 052 
29, 124 
31, 126 
30, 333 
34,  963 
34,236 
28,519 
29, 044 
34,  446 

234, 234 
269. 298 
313, 800 
353, 883 
378, 750 
403, 261 
423, 492 
448, 395 
491,  692 
512, 794 
533, 454 
592, 613 

481, 433 
596, 380 
723,  680 
900,  236 
933, 228 
985, 199 
1.018.479 
1,110,665 
1,097,313 
1,191,260 
1,321,360 
1,426,462 

July  L 1891 

July  1,  1892 

July  1,  1893 

July  1,  1894 

July  1,  1895 

July  1,  1896 

December  31,  1897 

December  31,  1898 

December  31,  1899 

December  31,  1900 

December  31,  1901 

114,94 
127, 30 
176, 55 
32,99 
51,97 
33,28 
92, 18 
a 13, 35 
93,94 

130. 10 

105. 10 

« Decrease. 
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Bv  virtue  of  an  act  of  July  4,  1900.  those  agricultural  mutual  insur- 
ance societies  which  are  directed  gratuitously  and  which  are  not  oper- 
ated for  profit  are  relieved  from  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
aw  o-overnino’  insurance  societies  and  placed  under  the  law  of  March 
21.  1881.  respecting  trade,  etc.,  unions.  In  1901  there  were  906  such 
societies,  with  a membership  of  60,217.  These  figures  have  not  been 
ncluded  in  those  for  agricultural  associations  in  the  tables  above. 

There  were  59,838  female  members  of  organizations  on  January  1, 
L902.  Of  this  number  3,977  were  members  of  employers’  associations, 
12,871  of  employees'  organizations,  7,571  of  mixed  organizations,  and 
5.113  were  members  of  agricultural  associations.  Females  to  the  num- 
ber of  1.626  were  also  members  of  agricultural  mutual  insurance  soci- 
eties. 


The  following  table  shows,  by  groups  of  industries,  the  number  and 
Membership  of  employers’  and  employees'  associations  in  1901,  and 
what  per  cent  the  number  of  members  in  each  group  is  of  the  total 
number  engaged  in  the  group,  according  to  the  census  of  1896: 


NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  1901,  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES. 
AND  PER  CENT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  OF  TOTAL  NUMBER  ENGAGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
CENSUS  OF  1S96. 


Industries. 

Employers'  organizations. 

Employees’  organizations. 

Num- 

ber. 

Member- 

ship. 

Per  cent  of 
member- 
ship of  total 
employers. 

Num- 

ber. 

Member- 

ship. 

Per  cent  of 
member- 
ship of  total 
employees. 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries,  and 

stock  raising  (a) 

114 

12, 483 

0.44 

149 

15, 515 

0. 46 

'lining 

2 

7S 

21. 45 

62 

SO,  098 

51.48 

Quarrying 

/ 

131 

2.  64 

29 

3,311 

5.  95 

food  products  (manufacture  and  sale) . . 

883 

*9,8/4 

18. 07 

226 

26, 355 

4.38 

Chemical  products 

39 

2,884 

28. 65 

96 

24. 010 

22.65 

Printing  and  publishing 

64 

3,527 

41.41 

242 

19, 146 

15. 85 

Tides  and  leather 

69 

3,  433 

7.  85 

212 

21 . 663 

12.  87 

Textiles  proper 

89 

4.662 

8.87 

317 

o / , 1/4 

8.96 

nothing,  cleaning,  etc 

81 

5, 167 

3. 33 

206 

17, 121 

3.92 

Woodworking 

74 

2.468 

3.48 

275 

20.643 

9.18 

Metal  working 

155 

7. 517 

10. 21 

482 

75.  964 

15.  47 

stone  and  earthen  ware 

35 

1.634 

13.  87 

107 

12. 212 

8.  45 

3uilding  trades 

231 

15, 441 

11.40 

710 

119,  683 

23.00 

Commerce,  transportation. and  handling. 

361 

21,950 

15. 58 

468 

106.  872 

6.  77 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

47 

1.960 

13.91 

oo 

OO 

9.  075 

1.13 

Professional  (medicine,  pharmacy,  etc.). 

358 

21.990 

61. 03 

66 

5, 362 

3.25 

Total 

2.609 

185,199  ! 

3, 680 

614.204 

a Including  only  those  agricultural  organizations  which  are  composed  entirely  of  employers  or  of 

?mployees. 
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The  number  of  federations,  of  associations  federated,  and  the  tota 
membership  of  federations  on  December  31  of  each  year,  1897  to  1901 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

FEDERATIONS  OF  INDUSTRIAL,  COMMERCIAL,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS  I] 

EXISTENCE  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1897  TO  1901. 


Items. 

Industrial,  commercial,  etc., 
organizations. 

Agricul- 
tural or- 

Total. 

Increas 
since  pr< 
ceding 
year. 

Em- 
ployers’ . 

Em- 

ployees’. 

Mixed. 

ganiza- 

tions. 

Federations: 

1897  

46 

94 

9 

30 

179 

1898  

49 

76 

11 

34 

170 

a 

1899  

54 

73 

11 

35 

173 

1900  

60 

95 

9 

38 

202 

r 

i 

1901 

72 

121 

9 

36 

238 

Associations  federated: 

1897  

791 

1,302 

1,132 

37 

1,184 

3,314 

3,288 

1898  

915 

49 

1, 192 
1,326 

a‘i 

1899  

927 

1,199 

49 

3,501 

2] 

1900  

1,060 

1,533 

43 

1.481 

4,117 

6 

1901 

1,294 

2,  025 

50 

1,720 

5,089 

9' 

Membership  of  federations: 

1897  

87, 095 
96, 585 

327, 638 
312, 185 

3, 150 

700, 557 
466, 529 

1,118,440 
879, 642 

1898  

4,343 

« 238,  7< 

1899  

105, 557 

432, 950 

3,  331 

487, 145 

1,028, 983 

149,  3' 

1900  

137, 562 

533, 575 

1,829 

529, 541 

1,202,507 

173,  5‘ 

1901 

133,793 

674, 145 

1,841 

539, 566 

1,349,345 

146, 8‘ 

« Decrease. 


Eighty -six  labor  exchanges  (bourses  du  travail ),  with  2,054  participal 
ing  organizations  and  446,368  members,  were  reported  for  1901.  Nearl 
all  these  exchanges  received  subsidies  from  municipalities  and  man; 
of  them  were  assisted  by  departments  during  the  year.  The  assistanc 
received  from  municipalities  amounted  to  396,045  francs  ($76,436. 6S 
and  that  from  departments  to  33,950  francs  ($6,552.35).  In  additio 
to  the  annual  subsidies  granted  by  them,  municipalities  have  assiste 
to  the  amount  of  3,164,011.28  francs  ($610,654.18)  in  the  cost  of  insta 
lation  of  these  exchanges.  Employment  was  secured  through  tb 
medium  of  the  exchanges  for  34,159  persons  during  the  }rear  1901. 

The  various  organizations  considered  in  the  report  maintain  1,10 
employment  offices  or  bureaus,  1,014  technical  libraries,  602  funds  fc 
the  relief  of  unemployed  members,  457  trade  schools,  trade  course! 
and  lecture  courses,  302  publications,  and  a large  number  of  mutus 
relief  funds,  other  funds  for  different  purposes,  accident  insurant 
societies,  competitions  and  expositions,  etc. 


Statistique  des  Greves  et  des  Recoups  a la  Conciliation  et  a V Arbitral 
Survenus  Pendant  V Annee  1901.  Direction  du  Travail,  Ministei 
du  Commerce,  de  l'lndustrie,  des  Postes  et  des  Telegraphes.  xv 
400  pp. 


This  is  the  eleventh  of  a series  of  annual  reports  on  strikes  an 
conciliation  and  arbitration  issued  by  the  French  labor  bureau.  Tl: 
information  is  presented  in  the  same  form  as  that  contained  in  prev 
ous  reports. 
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Strikes. — During  the  year  1901  there  were  523  strikes,  which 
nvolved  111.414  strikers  and  caused  10,117  other  employees  to  be 
hrown  out  of  employment.  Of  the  strikers  100,096  were  men.  10,209 
cere  women,  and  1.109  were  children.  The  523  strikes  affected  6,970 
establishments  and  caused  an  aggregate  time  loss  of  1,862,050  work- 
ng  days,  of  which  number  1,687,895  days  were  lost  by  strikers  and 
74.155  were  lost  by  other  employees  thrown  out  of  employment  on 
ccount  of  strikes.  The  average  number  of  days  lost  per  striker  was 
.5.  No  lockouts  were  reported  for  the  year.  During  the  preceding 
rear  there  were  902  strikes,  in  which  222,714  strikers  were  involved 
.nd  which  caused  26,  757  other  employees  to  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
nent.  The  aggregate  time  loss  for  that  vear  amounted  to  3.760.577 
corking  days. 

Of  the  523  strikes  during  1901,  375  involved  but  1 establishment 
*ach.  59  involved  from  2 to  5 establishments.  23  from  6 to  10  estab- 
ishments,  36  from  11  to  25  establishments.  13  from  26  to  50  establish- 
nents,  and  13  from  51  to  100  establishments.  Of  the  4 remaining 
strikes,  1 involved  152  establishments.  2 involved  200  establishments 
hach,  and  1 involved  over  3,900  establishments.  The  latter  was  a 
- general  strike  which  was  begun  by  the  dock  laborers  of  Marseille, 
[t  extended  throughout  the  various  industries  and  trades  of  the  city 
ind  involved  22,6S0  strikers.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  strikers 
his  was  bv  far  the  largest  strike  of  the  vear.  but  in  regard  to  time 
oss  the  most  important  strike  was  that  which  occurred  in  the  mining 
ndustry  at  Montceau.  Department  of  Saone-et-Loire.  This  strike 
nvolved  8.566  strikers,  lasted  105  days,  and  caused  a time  loss  of 
195,535  days.  The  2 strikes  just  mentioned  and  6 others,  viz.  1 of 
niners  in  the  Departments  of  the  Xord  and  Pas-de-Calais,  1 of  porce- 
ain  workers  at  Yierzon.  2 of  masons  at  Grenoble  and  Toulouse,  1 of 
i slate  quarrymen  at  Rimogne,  and  1 of  molders  at  Montlucon  fur- 
nished over  four-elevenths  of  the  total  strikers  and  caused  a time  loss 
if  1,218,009  days,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  days  lost  on  account 
nf  strikes  during  the  year. 

In  363  strikes,  all  or  a part  of  the  striking  employees  were  organ- 
ized. The  employers  were  organized  in  146  strikes.  Fourteen  work- 
ingmen's unions  and  2 employers’  associations  were  organized  during 
the  progress  of  strikes  or  immediately  following  them.  In  29  strikes 
; regular  aid  was  given  by  labor  organizations  to  their  striking  members. 

As  regards  results,  114  strikes,  involving  9,364  strikers,  were  sue- 
2essful;  195  strikes,  involving  44,386  strikers,  were  partly  successful, 
and  214  strikes,  involving  57,664  strikers,  resulted  in  failure. 

The  two  tables  following  show  by  groups  of  industries  the  number 
of  strikes,  strikers,  and  establishments  involved,  according  to  the 
results  of  strikes;  also  the  days  of  work  lost  by  all  employees,  and 
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the  number  of  strikers  per  1,000  working  people  in  each  group  of 
industries: 


STRIKES  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVOLVED,  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES,  1901. 


/ 

Industries 

Succeeded. 

Succeeded 

partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fish- 

eries  

1 

14 

3 

41 

3 

14 

7 

69 

Mining 

3 

3 

8 

9 

9 

13 

20 

25 

Quarrying 

2 

13 

3 

5 

6 

11 

11 

29 

Food  products 

4 

12 

10 

444 

7 

104 

21 

560 

Chemical  industries 

1 

1 

9 

12 

7 

7 

17 

20 

Paper  and  printing 

3 

5 

5 

10 

4 

4 

12 

19 

Hides  and  leather 

10 

10 

18 

35 

12 

94 

40 

139 

Textiles  proper 

14 

14 

31 

59 

55 

124 

100 

197 

Clothing,  cleaning,  etc 

4 

23 

4 

4 

5 

132 

13 

159 

Woodworking 

14 

65 

11 

97 

14 

53 

39 

215 

Building  (woodwork) 

5 

15 

4 

67 

4 

7 

13 

89 

Metal  refining 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

8 

Metal  working 

11 

210 

22 

199 

26 

• 88 

59 

497 

Precious  metal  work 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Stone,  earthenware,  glass,  etc  . . 

4 

25 

8 

34 

10 

44 

22 

103 

Building  (stone,  tile,  excavat- 

ing,  roofing,  etc.,  work) 

19 

89 

27 

464 

27 

173 

73 

726 

Transportation  and  handling... 

15 

80 

30 

168 

22 

3,866 

67 

4,114 

Total 

114 

583 

195 

1,650 

214 

4,737 

523 

6,970 

STRIKERS  AND  DAY'S  OF  WORK  LOST  BY  ALL  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK  BY 

STRIKES  IN  1901,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Strikers  in  strikes 
which— 

Strikers 
per  1,000 
working 
people 
in  each 
industry. 

(Cl) 

Days  of 
work  lost 
byallem- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 

Industries. 

Suc- 

ceeded. 

Suc- 

ceeded. 

partly. 

Failed. 

Total 

strikers. 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

350 

620 

432 

1,402 

0. 42 

14, 275 

Mining 

260 

11, 570 

7,624 

19, 454 

125. 04 

760, 488 

Quarrying 

318 

1,035 

1,330 

2, 683 

48. 26 

65, 200 

Food  products 

65 

1,386 

268 

1,719 

2. 86 

10, 105 

Chemical  industries 

410 

2,  525 

1,205 

4,140 

39.02 

11,657 

Paper  and  printing 

109 

648 

230 

987 

8.17 

19, 185 

Hides  and  leather 

592 

1,790 

1,828 

4,210 

24.91 

60, 660 

Textiles  proper 

680 

4,776 

6,  905 

12, 361 

19.39 

103, 553 

Clothing,  cleaning,  etc 

433 

122 

1,198 

1,753 

4.02 

47, 512 

Woodworking 

580 

1,824 

1,057 

3,461 

15.39 

35, 545 

Building  (woodwork) *. 

245 

128 

149 

522 

(*) 

5,273 

Metal  refining 

319 

77 

67 

463 

8.31 

3, 670 

Metal  working 

Precious  metal  work 

1,323 

2,  347 

3,643 

5 

7,313 

5 

17.36 

.24 

126, 705 
25 

Stone,  earthenware,  glass,  etc 

Building  (stone,  tile,  excavating,  roofing,  etc., 

190 

2,017 

4,047 

6,254 

42.  96 

140, 624 

work) 

1,143 

4,844 

2, 064 

8,051 

c 16. 48 

137, 944 

Transportation  and  handling 

2,  341 

8,683 

25, 612 

36, 636 

58.63 

319, 629 

Total 

cl  9,  364 

rf44, 386 

57, 664 

111,414 

e 25. 96 

1,  862, 050 

a Based  on  the  census  of  1896. 

& Included  in  building  (stone,  tile,  excavating,  rooting,  etc.,  work). 
c Including  building  (woodwork). 

ctThis  total  and  the  sum  of  the  items  do  not  agree;  the  figures  are  given,  however,  as  found  in  the 
report. 

« Based  on  the  total  number  of  industrial  working  people  in  France. 


Of  these  industries  the  textiles  furnished  100  strikes  and  12,361 
strikers;  the  building  trades,  86  strikes  and  8,573  strikers;  transpor- 
tation and  handling,  67  strikes  and  36,636  strikers;  metals  and  metal- 
lic goods  (all  metal  groups),  68  strikes  and  7,781  strikers;  and  mining, 
20  strikes  and  19,151  strikers,  making  311  strikes  and  81,803  strikers, 
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or  65  per  cent  of  the  total  strikes  and  76  per  cent  of  the  total  strikers 
for  these  live  groups  of  industries.  As  in  the  previous  year,  the  largest 
relative  number  of  strikers  was  furnished  by  the  mining  industry, 
125.01  out  of  every  1,000  employees  in  that  industry  having  been 
engaged  in  strikes  during  the  year. 

The  strike  data  are  shown  by  causes  in  the  two  tables  following: 

STRIKES,  BY  CAUSES,  1901. 


[A  considerable  number  of  strikes  was  due  to  two  or  more  causes,  and  the  facts  in  such  cases  have 
been  tabulated  under  each  cause;  hence  the  totals  for  this  table  necessarily  do  not  agree  with 
those  for  the  preceding  tables.] 


Succeeded. 

Succeeded 

partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

Cause  or  object. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

For  increase  of  wages 

60 

446 

105 

1,140 

109 

4,811 

274 

6,39' 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

21 

37 

18  • 

35 

18 

18 

Ot 

9( 

For  reduction  of  hours  of  labor 
with  present  or  increased 
wages 

18 

238 

11 

99 

40 

4,395 

69 

4,  732 

Relating  to  time  and  method 
of  payment  of  wages,  etc 

19 

145 

8 

58 

19 

140 

46 

34; 

For  or  against  modification  of 
conditions  of  work 

9 

32 

10 

259 

13 

76 

32 

36' 

Against  piecework 

4 

159 

1 

51 

11 

119 

16 

32f 

For  or  against  modification  of 
shop  rules 

12 

273 

7 

7 

14 

3,872 

33 

4, 15i 

For  abolition  or  reduction  of 
fines  

4 

4 

6 

6 

9 

9 

19 

M 

Against  discharge  or  for  rein- 
statement of  workmen,  fore- 
men, or  directors 

9 

15 

12 

12 

41 

58 

62 

81 

For  discharge  of  workmen, 
foremen,  or  directors 

14 

29 

10 

13 

48 

3,893 

72 

3,931 

1 

Against  employment  of  women. 
For  limitation  of  number  of  ap- 
prentices  

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

Relating  to  deductions  from 
wages  for  support  of  insur- 
ance and  aid  funds 

12 

124 

3 

53 

6 

27 

21 

201 

Other  causes 

12 

85 

8 

260 

25 

178 

45 

522 

STRIKERS  AND  DAYS  OF  WORK  LOST  BY  ALL  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK  BY 

STRIKES  IN  1901,  BY  CAUSES. 


[A  considerable  number  of  strikes  was  due  to  two  or  more  causes,  and  the  facts  in  such  cases  have 
been  tabulated  under  each  cause;  hence  the  totals  for  this  table  necessarily  do  not  agree  with  those 
for  the  preceding  tables.] 


Strikers  in  strikes  Avhich — 

Days  of 
work  lost 
by  all  em- 
ployees 
throAvn 
out  of 
Avork. 

Cause  or  object. 

Suc- 

ceeded. 

Suc- 

ceeded 

partly. 

Failed. 

Total 

strikers. 

For  increase  of  wages 

5,290 

29,121 

42, 097 

76, 508 

1,551,397 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  with  present  or 

1,357 

2, 002 

1,517 

4,876 

77, 991 

increased  Avages 

Relating  to  time  and  method  of  paA'ment,  etc., 

3,446 

1,194 

37, 232 

41,  872 

448, 162 

of  Avages 

2,  928 

976 

8,224 

12,128 

135,  622 

For  or  against  modification  of  conditions  of  AA'ork. 

1,842 

1,934 

1,115 

4,891 

45,  636 

Against  pieceAvork 

1,181 

116 

2,  308 

3,605 

141,  800 

For  or  against  modification  of  shop  rules 

3,006 

9,935 

23, 602 

36,  543 

1, 075,  701 

For  abolition  or  reduction  of  fines 

Against  discharge  or  for  reinstatement  of  Avork- 

730 

1,674 

1,085 

3, 489 

67, 063 

men,  foremen,  or  directors 

570 

1,806 

4,767 

7,143 

37, 441 

For  discharge  of  AA*orkmen,  foremen,  or  directors. 
Against  emplovment  of  Avomen 

1, 777 
10 

3,668 

29, 116 

34, 561 
10 

391, 246 
10 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

Relating  to  deductions  from  AA^ages  for  support  of 

112 

39 

58 

209 

4,832 

insurance  and  aid  funds 

2,590 

212 

345 

3,147 

67, 997 

Other  causes 

1,441 

2,  095 

12, 357 

15, 893 

97, 968 
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Wage  disputes  continued  to  be  the  most  frequent  cause  of  strikes 
demands  for  increase  of  wages,  or  attempts  to  reduce  wages,  having 
figured  331  times  as  a cause.  More  than  one-half  of  the  81,384  per 
sons  engaged  in  strikes  on  account  of  wages  were  unsuccessful. 

The  next  two  tables  show,  respectively,  the  results  of  strikes,  hi 
duration,  and  the  duration  and  results  of  strikes,  by  number  of  striker; 
involved: 


STRIKES  AND  STRIKERS,  BY  DURATION  OF  STRIKES,  1901. 


Days  of  duration. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Suc- 

ceeded. 

Suc- 

ceeded 

partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

Suc- 

ceeded. 

Suc- 

ceeded 

partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

7 or  under 

84 

113 

135 

332 

6,535 

18, 384 

16, 573 

41, 4$ 

8 to  15 

13 

39 

22 

74 

890 

7,674 

1,840 

10, 4C 

16  to  30 

12 

24 

30 

66 

1,688 

4,240 

12, 108 

18, 02 

31  to  100 

4 

17 

24 

45 

171 

5, 482 

26, 683 

32, 32 

101  or  over 

1 

2 

3 

6 

80 

8, 606 

460 

9,14 

Total 

114 

195 

214 

523 

9,364 

44,  386 

57, 664 

111,41 

DURATION  AND  RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  BY  NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS  INVOLVED,  1901. 


Strikers  involved. 

Strikes. 

Days  of  duration. 

Suc- 

ceeded. 

Suc- 

ceeded 

partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

7 or 
under. 

8 to  15. 

10  to  30. 

31  to 
100. 

101  01 
over. 

25  or  under 

41 

23 

72 

136 

94 

16 

17 

8 

26  to  50 

29 

49 

52 

130 

85 

25 

7 

12 

51  to  100 

24 

42 

31 

97 

71 

11 

10 

4 

101  to  200 

8 

35 

32 

75 

40 

11 

16 

7 

201  to  500 

10 

25 

16 

51 

27 

6 

10 

7 

501  to  1,000  

2 

16 

3 

21 

10 

8 

3 

5 

1,001  or  over 

5 

8 

13 

5 

2 

3 

2 

Total 

114 

195 

214 

523 

332 

74 

66 

45 

Most  of  the  strikes  were  small  and  of  short  duration,  332,  or  63  pe 
cent  of  all  strikes,  having  lasted  7 days  or  under,  while  50  persons  o 
under  were  involved  in  each  of  266,  or  50  per  cent  of  all  strikes 
Only  6 strikes  lasted  over  100  days,  and  but  13  strikes  involved  ove 
1,000  strikers. 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration. — During  the  year  1901  recours 
to  the  law  of  December  27,  1892,  in  regard  to  the  conciliation  an 
arbitration  (a)  of  labor  disputes,  was  had  in  142  disputes.  In  6 case 
recourse  was  had  to  the  law  before  entire  cessation  of  work  ha 
occurred,  but  strikes  were  subsequently  declared  in  4 of  these  cases 
leaving  2 instances  only  where  strikes  were  averted  by  application  o 
the  law.  Including  these  2 cases  the  number  of  disputes  in  whic 
the  application  of  the  law  was  requested  in  1901  is  equal  to  27.15  pe 
cent  of  the  number  of  strikes  that  actually  occurred  during  the  yeai 
During  the  preceding  eight-year  period  such  recourse  was  had  in 

«For  the  provisions  of  this  law  see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  2; 
pp.  854-856. 
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number  of  disputes,  equal  to  23.50  per  cent  of  the  total  strikes  for  the 
period.  Requests  for  the  application  of  the  law  during  1901  were 
made  by  employees  in  67  disputes,  by  employers  in  5 disputes,  and 
by  employees  and  employers  united  in  3 disputes.  In  the  other  67 
disputes,  in  which  recourse  was  had  to  the  law,  the  initiative  was 
taken  by  justices  of  the  peace. 

As  for  results  it  was  found  that  9 strikes  had  terminated  bv  agree- 
ment  between  employers  and  employees  before  committees  of  concil- 
iation were  formed.  The  oiler  of  conciliation  was  rejected  in  61  of 
the  133  remaining  disputes,  the  rejection  coming  from  employers  in  51 
cases,  from  the  employees  in  1 cases,  and  from  both  employers  and 
employees  in  6 cases.  In  7 of  the  61  cases  in  which  conciliation  was 
rejected  the  dispute  was  terminated  on  the  employees  withdrawing 
their  demands  or  accepting  concessions  previously  offered,  while  in 
the  51  other  cases  strikes  were  declared  or  continued.  Of  these  51 
strikes  7 succeeded,  17  succeeded  partly,  and  30  failed. 

Committees  of  conciliation  were  constituted  for  the  settlement  of 
the  remaining  72  disputes.  Thirty-eight  of  these  disputes  were  set- 
tled directly  by  such  committees,  and  of  the  31  disputes  remaining  S 
were  settled  by  arbitration  and  3 were  settled  by  the  parties  them- 
selves, after  having  appeared  without  success  before  committees  of 
conciliation.  Strikes  were  declared  or  continued  after  the  failure  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  23  remaining  disputes.  Of  these 
strikes  3 succeeded,  1 1 succeeded  partly,  and  9 failed. 

The  following  is  a summary  statement  in  regard  to  disputes  in 
which  recourse  was  had  to  the  law  concerning  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion.  during  1901  and  for  the  preceding  8 years,  taken  collectively: 


SUMMARY  OF  CASES  IN  WHICH  RECOURSE  WAS  HAD  TO  THE  LAW  CONCERNING 
CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION,  1893  TO  1900  AND  1901. 


Items. 


Total  number  of  strikes 

Disputes  in  -which  recourse  was  had  to  the  law  of  1892 

Disputes  settled: 

Before  the  creation  of  committees  of  conciliation 

After  refusal  of  request  for  conciliation 

Directly  by  committees  of  conciliation 

By  arbitration 

Directly  by  the  parties  after  having  had  recourse  to  conciliation 


1893  to 
1900. 


1901. 


4. 272  523 

« 1, 012  142 


68 

9 

44 

1 

b 243 

38 

42 

8 

19 

O 

O 

Total  cases  settled  through  the  application  of  the  law 413  65 

Strikes  resulting  or  continuing: 

After  refusal  of  request  for  conciliation c 337  54 

After  failure  of  recourse  to  conciliation  and  arbitration d 257  23 

Total  cases  of  failure  after  application  of  the  law 591  77 


a Relates  to  1.004  disputes.  Prior  to  1900  the  instances  in  which  the  application  of  the  law  were 
requested,  and  not  the  disputes  themselves,  were  counted. 

b There  were  but  240  disputes  settled  by  committees  of  conciliation.  Three  disputes  have  been 
counted  twice  because  2 committees  were  formed  in  each  case. 

c Including  4 disputes  that  were  submitted  to  committees  of  conciliation  after  strike  was  declared. 
Hence  the  figures  should  be  333,  but  they  are  given  as  found  in  the  report. 
d Figures  here  should  be  258;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 

14453— No.  48—03 8 
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II 

Of  the  142  disputes  in  which  recourse  was  had  to  the  law,  65  were 
settled  either  as  a direct  or  an  indirect  result  of  such  recourse.  Of 
these  disputes  11  were  settled  in  favor  of  the  employees,  46  were  com- 
promised, and  8 terminated  in  favor  of  the  employers.  In  the  remain- 
ing* 77  disputes  all  efforts  toward  conciliation  and  arbitration  resulted 
in  complete  failure  and  strikes  resulted  or  continued.  Of  these  strikes 
10  succeeded,  28  succeeded  partly,  and  39  failed. 

In  addition  to  disputes  settled  under  the  law  of  December  27,  1892, 
33  strikes  were  terminated  through  intervention  of  prefects,  sub- 
prefects, and  mayors,  10  were  terminated  through  intervention-  of 
trade  organizations,  and  3 through  the  intervention  of  other  parties, 
while  in  1 other  case  the  parties  to  the  dispute  requested  a council  of 
prud’hommes  to  act  as  conciliator. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

'Report  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1901 , and 
on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Boards.  1902.  lxxxv,  49  pp. 
(Published  bv  the  Labor  Department  of  the. British  Board  of  Trade.) 


This  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  pre- 
pared by  the  labor  department  of  the  board  of  trade,  is  the  fourteenth 
issued  since  the  commencement  of  the  series  in  1888.  The  report 
shows  in  detail  for  each  dispute,  beginning  in  1901,  the  locality,  the 
number  of  establishments  involved,  the  number  and  occupations  of 
employees  thrown  out  of  work,  the  cause  or  object  of  the  dispute,  the 
date  of  beginning  and  ending,  and  the  result;  also  statements  of  the 
work  of  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  and  of  certain  agree- 


ments and  awards  terminating  trade  disputes.  The  tables  giving 
details  are  preceded  by  summary  tables,  by  tables  presenting  compar- 
ative data  for  the  years  1897  to  1901,  and  by  an  analysis  of  the  sta- 
tistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  The 
general  method  of  inquiry  and  the  plan  of  presentation  are  the  same 
as  for  the  past  few  years.  Disputes  involving  less  than  10  employees 
(and  those  which  lasted  less  than  1 day)  have  been  omitted  from  the 
tabulations,  except  when  the  aggregate  duration  exceeded  100  working 
days. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  1901.— The  number  of  disputes  arising 
in  1901  and  the  number  of  emplo}^ees  directly  and  indirectly  involved 
show  a decrease,  when  compared  with  1900  or  any  of  the  other  }rears 
(1897,  1898,  and  1899)  for  which  statistics  for  comparison  are  avail- 
able. The  aggregate  days  of  duration,  however,  was  greater  than  in 
1900  or  1899,  though  much  less  than  in  either  1898  or  1897.  In  1901 
there  were  642  strikes  and  lockouts,  involving  111,437  employees 
directly  and  68,109  indirectly,  or  throwing  out  of  work  a total 
of  179,546  working  people  and  resulting  in  an  aggregate  loss  of 
4,142,287  working  days. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and 
the  number  of  employees  involved  in  1901,  classified  according  to  the 
principal  causes  and  the  results: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  BY  CAUSES  AND  RESULTS,  AND  WORKING  DAYS  LOST,  1901. 

[“Aggregate  working  days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work”  includes  the  aggregate  dura- 
tion in  1901  of  disputes'  beginning  in  previous  years  and  excludes  the  duration  in  1902  of  disputes 
beginning  in  1901.] 


Principal  cause  or  object. 


Wages 

Hours  of  labor 

Employment  of  particular  classes  of  persons 
Working  arrangements,  rules,  and  discipline 

Trade  unionism 

Sympathetic  disputes 

Other  causes 

Total 


j Strikes  and  lockouts  the  results 
of  which  were— 

Total 

strikes 

and 

lock- 

outs. 

Aggregate 
working 
days  lost 
by  all  em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployees. 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployers. 

Com- 

pro- 

mised. 

Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
tled. 

86 

163 

147 

6 

402 

2, 505, 362 

7 

16 

6 

29 

209, 520 

26 

45 

13 

84 

196,212 

21 

38 

20 

79 

909,  033 

20 

14 

3 

1 

38 

115, 680 

2 

2 

2 

6 

191,839 

I 

2 

l 

4 

14, 641 

163 

280 

192 

7 

642 

4, 142,  287 

STRIKERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  LOCKED  OUT,  BY  CAUSES  AND  RESULTS,  1901. 


Strikers  and  employees  locked  out 
in  disputes  the  results  of  which 
were — 

Total 
strikers 
and  em- 
ployees 
locked 
out. 

Other 
employ- 
ees ' 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 

Principal  cause  or  object. 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployees. 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployers. 

Compro- 

mised. 

Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
tled. 

Wages 1 14,203 

Hours  of  labor 328 

17,447 
3, 278 
4, 528 
9,918 
966 
370 
1,168 

25, 539 
592 
2, 920 
10, 180 
221 
1,470 
33 

1, 676 

58,  865 
4,198 
10, 524 
23, 185 
11,531 
1,890 
1,244 

27, 240 
25, 519 
3,  861 
9,303 
829 
250 
1,107 

Employment  of  particular  classes  of  persons. . 3, 076 

Working  arrangements,  rules,  and  discipline. . 3, 087 

Trade  unionism 9, 804 

Sympathetic  disputes 50 

Other  causes 43 

540 

Total 30,591 

37,  675 

40, 955 

2,  216 

111,  437 

68, 109 

As  in  previous  years,  the  disputes  in  1901  were  due  mostly  to  wages, 


Of  the  total  of  111,1:37  strikers  and  employees  locked  out  in  disputes 
from  all  causes,  58,865,  or  52.8  per  cent,  were  involved  in  wage  dis- 
putes; 23,185,  or  20.8  per  cent,  in  disputes  relating  to  working  arrange- 
ments, rules,  and  discipline;  11,531,  or  10.4  per  cent,  in  disputes 
relating  to  questions  of  trade  unionism;  10,524,  or  9.4  per  cent,  in 
disputes  relating  to  employment  of  particular  classes  of  persons;  4,198, 
or  3.8  per  cent,  in  disputes  relating  to  hours  of  labor;  1,890,  or  1.7 
per  cent,  in  sympathetic  disputes,  and  1.244.  or  1.1  per  cent,  in 
disputes  due  to  other  causes. 

Of  the  642  disputes,  163  resulted  in  favor  of  the  employees,  280  in 
favor  of  the  employers,  192  were  compromised,  and  7 remained  indefi- 
nite or  unsettled.  Of  the  111,437  strikers  and  employees  locked  out, 
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30,591,  or  27.4  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  disputes  which  resulted  in 
favor  of  employees;  37,675,  or  33.8  per  cent,  in  disputes  which  resulted 
in  favor  of  employers;  40,955,  or  36.8  per  cent,  in  disputes  which 
were  compromised,  and  2,216,  or  2.0  per  cent,  in  disputes  which 
remained  indefinite  or  unsettled  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Employees 
involved  in  sympathetic  disputes  and  in  those  relating  to  hours  of  labor 
were  mostly  unsuccessful,  while  in  disputes  relating  to  trade  unionism 
they  were  mostly  successful.  A majority  of  those  engaged  in  dis- 
putes for  the  other  principal  causes  were  wholly  or  partly  successful. 

In  1901,  as  in  previous  }^ears,  the  majority  of  disputes  affected  com- 
paratively few  working  people.  This  is  brought  out  in  the  following 
table: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  BY  GROUPS  OF  EMPLOY'EES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK,  1901. 

[“Aggregate  working  days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work”  includes  the  aggregate  dura" 
tion  of  disputes  beginning  in  1901  and  embraces  working  days  lost  in  1902  in  disputes  extending 
beyond  1901.] 


Groups  of  employees  thrown  out  of  work. 

Strikes 

and 

lock- 

outs. 

Employees 
thrown  out  of 
work. 

Aggregate  work- 
ing days  lost  by 
all  employees 
thrown  out  of 
work. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

5,000  or  over 

1 

25, 628 
20, 920 
36, 319 
35, 571 
25, 300 
22, 255 
7,873 
3,904 

14.3 

138, 768 
857, 406 
607, 369 
638, 547 
536, 583 
556, 367 
217, 382 
85,225 
37, 946 

3.  8 

2,500  or  under  5,000  

6 

11.  6 

23.  3 

1,000  or  under  2,500 

28 

20.2 

16.  5 

500  or  under  1,000 

53 

19.8 

17.4 

250  or  under  500  

74 

14. 1 

14.6 

100  or  under  250  

141 

12.4 

15.2 

50  or  under  100 

116 

4.4 

5.9 

25  or  under  50 

109 

2.2 

2.3 

Under  25 

114 

1,776 

1.0 

1.0 

Total 

642 

179, 546 

100.0 

' 3,675,593 

100.0 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  out  of  642  disputes,  339,  or  53  per 
cent,  involved  less  than  100  employees  each,  or  only  7.6  per  cent  of  all 
the  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  and  about  the  same  percentage  of 
the  time  lost  in  all  the  disputes  of  the  }^ear.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
7 largest  disputes  involved  46,548,  or  25.9  per  cent,  of  the  employees 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  27.1  per  cent  of  the  time  lost  in  all  the  dis- 
putes of  the  year. 

The  following  tables  show  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the  various 
groups  of  industries  was  involved  in  the  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1901 
and  the  results  of  the  disputes  in  each  case. 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  BY  INDUSTRIES  AND  RESULTS.  AND  WORKING  DAYS  LOST,  1901. 


["Aggregate  working  days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work"  includes  the  aggregate  dura- 
tion in  1901  of  disputes  beginning  in  previous  years  and  excludes  the  duration  in  1902  of  disputes 
beginning  in  1901.] 


Industries. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  the  results  of 
which  were — 

Total 

strikes 

and 

lockouts. 

Aggregate 
working 
davs  lost 
by  all 
employees 
thrown  out 
of  work. 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployees. 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployers. 

Compro- 

mised. 

Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
tled. 

Building  trades 

21 

12 

40 

1 

104 

574.  S48 

Mining  and  quarrving 

51 

91 

65 

3 

210 

2,  086, 113 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding . 

23 

51 

28 

i 

103 

601,  553 

Textile 

35 

36 

24 

i 

96 

276, 363 

GlnThing  

11 

17 

11 

39 

87,384 

Transportation 

9 

8 

3 

20 

38,312 

Miscellaneous 

12 

32 

20 

i 

65 

469.903 

Emplovees  of  public  authorities 

1 

3 

1 

5 

7,811 

Total 

163 

280 

192 

t 

642 

4. 142, 287 

STRIKERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  LOCKED  OUT.  BY  INDUSTRIES  AND  RESULTS.  1901. 


Industries. 

Strikers  and  employees  locked  out  in 
disputes  the  results  of  which  were — 

Total 
strikers 
and  em- 
ployees 
locked 
out. 

Other 

employ- 

ees 

thrown 
out  of 
work. 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployees. 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployers. 

Compro- 

mised. 

Indefinite 
or  un- 
settled. 

Building  trades 

2.05S 

2. 932 

3. 5-59 

315 

8,  S64 

933 

Mining  and  quarrving 

16, 807 

21,544 

22. 008 

1.706 

62, 065 

50,  916 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding. 

3, 295 

4.768 

5. 627 

30 

13.  720 

6,  769 

Textile  

4.419 

3.989 

3.120 

41 

11.569 

5,040 

Clothing 

1.826 

807 

900 

3,  533 

602 

Transportation 

1.453 

713 

443 

2.  609 

73 

Miscellaneous 

718 

2,780 

5. 218 

124 

8.840 

1,649 

Emplovees  of  public  authorities 

15 

142 

SO 

237 

127 

Total 

30,  591 

37. 675 

40.  95-5 

2, 216. 

111.437 

68.109 

The  mining’  and  quarrying  industry  shows  the  largest  number  of  dis- 
putes, working  people  involved,  and  working  days  lost.  The  largest 
measure  of  success  on  the  part  of  employees  seems  to  have  been 
attained  by  those  involved  in  disputes  in  the  textile  and  transportation 
industries,  while  the  smallest  measure  is  seen  on  the  part  of  those 
involved  in  disputes  in  miscellaneous  industries  and  in  the  public 
service. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  During  Five  Years. — During  the  5-vear 
period,  1897  to  1901,  there  was  a yearly  average  of  717  disputes,  in 
which  there  was  ailected  an  average  of  206.1:95  working  people.  The 
following  table  presents  some  of  the  principal  statistics  of  strikes  and 
lockouts  for  each  year  from  1897  to  1901: 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS.  EMPLOY'EES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK.  AND  WORKING  DAYS 

LOST.  1897  TO  1901. 

["Aggregate  working  days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work"  includes  the  aggregate  dura- 
tion in  each  year  of  disputes  beginning  in  previous  years.] 


Year. 

Strikes 
and  lock- 
outs. 

Strikers 
and  em- 
ployees 
locked 
out. 

Other  em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 

Total  em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 

Aggregate 
working 
days  lost 
by  all  em- 
ployees 
thrown  out 
of  work. 

1897 

864 

167. 453 

62. 814 

230. 267 
253,907 
180  917 

10. 345. 523 
15. 289, 478 
2. 516, 416 
3. 152,  694 

1898 

711 

200.  769 

53. 138 
42, 159 
53,  393 
68.109 

1899 

719 

138.  0-58 
135. 145 

1900 

648 

188 ! 538 

1901 

642 

111.  437 

179.546 

4, 142, 287 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and 
the  employees  thrown  out  of  work  during  each  year  from  1897  to 
1901,  by  industries: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  AND  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK,  BY  INDUSTRIES, 

1897  TO  1901. 


Industries. 

Strikes  and  lockouts. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  work. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Building  trades 

193 

183 

180 

146 

104 

15, 047 

16,684 

30, 524 

19, 178 

9, 797 

Mining  and  quarrying 

127 

129 

109 

136 

210 

49, 392 

177, 029 

46, 831 

74,  364 

112, 981 

Metal,  engineering,  and 
shipbuilding 

229 

152 

140 

111 

103 

97, 189 

21, 432 

21, 119 

19,810 

22, 489 

Textile 

108 

99 

124 

96 

96 

37, 001 

24, 978 

61, 499 

24, 143 

16, 609 

Clothing  

56 

53 

37 

38 

39 

7,016 

3, 561 

2,  258 

2,154 

4.135 

Transportation 

48 

22 

47 

50 

20 

12, 523 

3,478 

12,611 

23, 026 

2,682 

Miscellaneous 

95 

67 

71 

60 

65 

11,734 

6, 261 

4,212 

. 24, 968 

10, 489 

Employees  of  public  au- 
thorities   

8 

6 

11 

11 

5 

365 

484 

1,163 

895 

364 

Total 

864 

711 

719 

648 

642 

230, 267 

253, 907 

180, 217 

188, 538 

179, 546 

The  above  table  shows  that  in  each  year  except  1897  and  1899  the 
mining  and  quarrying  industry  had  the  largest  number  of  employees 
involved  in  disputes.  In  1897  the  great  dispute  of  the  year  was  in  the 
engineering  trade,  and  in  1899  it  was  in  the  jute  industry.  Probably 
the  most  noteworthy  point  shown  in  the  table  is  the  decrease  in  1901 
in  the  number  of  persons  affected  by  disputes  in  the  building  trades. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  causes  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs and  the  number  of  disputes  and  employees  directly  involved  in 
each  cause  from  1897  to  1901: 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  AND  STRIKERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  LOCKED  OUT,  BY  PRINCIPAL 

CAUSES,  1897  TO  1901. 


Principal  cause  or  object. 

Strikes  and  lockouts. 

Strikers  and  employees  locked  out. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Wages 

532 

449 

460 

438 

402 

73, 906 

176, 392 

94, 651 

82,903 

58, 865 

Hours  of  labor 

Employment  of  particular 

20 

19 

17 

6 

29 

39, 227 

777 

3, 857 

718 

4,198 

classes  or  persons 

Working  arrangements, 

121 

87 

102 

93 

84 

14, 840 

9,203 

8,187 

10, 427 

10,  524 

rules,  and  discipline 

119 

. 94 

68 

57 

79 

29, 068 

11, 742 

17, 895 

18, 956 

23, 185 

Trade  unionism 

49 

51 

46 

45 

38 

6,327 

2, 215 

5,130 

19, 573 

11,531 

Sympathetic  disputes 

20 

8 

24 

5 

6 

3,796 

345 

8,233 

1,018 

1,890 

Other  causes 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

289 

95 

105 

1,550 

1,244 

Total 

864 

711 

719 

648 

642 

167, 453 

200, 769 

138, 058 

135, 145 

111,437 

During  this  5-year  period  63.6  per  cent  of  all  the  strikes  and  lock- 
outs were  due  to  wages.  Next  in  the  order  of  importance  were  dis- 
putes relating  to  the  employment  of  particular  classes  of  persons,  to 
working  arrangements,  rules,  and  discipline,  and  to  trade-unionism 
and  hours  of  labor. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and 
the  strikers  and  employees  locked  out  each  year  from  1897  to  1901, 
classified  according  to  results. 
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TRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  AND  STRIKERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  LOCKED  OUT,  BY  RESl'LTS, 

1897  TO  1901. 


Results. 

Strikes  and  lockouts. 

Strikers  and  employees  locked  out. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

n favor  of  employees 

331 

238 

230 

202 

163 

40,464 

45, 490 

36, 808 

40,  612 

30, 591 

n favor  of  employers 

307 

227 

245 

211 

280 

68, 159 

120, 667 

60, 275 

33, 497 

37,  675 

’ompromised 

215 

243 

236 

221 

192 

56, 897 

34, 501 

40.237 

56,  390 

40. 955 

ndefinite  or  unsettled 

11 

3 

8 

14 

7 

1,933 

111 

738 

4,646 

2,  216 

Total 

864 

711 

719 

648 

642 

167, 453 

200.  769 

138,  058 

135, 145 

111,437 

Of  the  3,584  disputes  reported  during-  the  five-year  period,  1.164,  or 
32.5  per  cent,  resulted  in  favor  of  employees;  1,270,  or  35.4  per  cent, 
resulted  in  favor  of  employers;  1.107,  or  30.9  per  cent,  were  compro- 
mised, and  43,  or  1.2  per  cent,  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled.  Of 
152,862  strikers  and  employees  locked  out  during  the  period,  193,965, 
3r  25.8  per  cent,  were  eng*aged  in  disputes  resulting  in  favor  of 
employees;  320,273.  or  42.5  per  cent,  in  disputes  resulting  in  favor  of 
employers;  228,980,  or  30.4  per  cent,  in  disputes  which  were  compro- 
mised. and  9.644.  or  1.3  per  cent,  in  disputes  which  remained  indefinite 
or  unsettled. 

!ln  the  table  following,  the  disputes  beginning  in  each  of  the  years 
1897  to  1901  and  the  employees  thrown  out  of  work  are  classified 
according  to  the  various  methods  of  settlement: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  AND  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK.  BY  METHOD  OF 

SETTLEMENT,  1897  TO  1901. 


Method  of  settlement. 


[Arbitration 

Ipmciliation  and  mediation. . 
Direct  negotiation  or  ar- 
rangement between  the 

parties 

Submission  of  employees 

Replacement  of  employees  . . 

Closing  of  works 

Indefinite  or  unsettled. . . 

Total 


Strikes  and  lockouts.  Employees  thrown  out  of  work. 


1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899.  1900. 

1901. 

14 

13 

16 

19 

23 

9.  756 

3. 3-50 

3.319-  7.118 

8.349 

27 

30 

22 

13 

18 

9,544 

16. 167 

8, 386  I 8. 593 

8. 465 

624 

495 

562 

487 

4-56 

187. 048 

206. 926 

156,  743  155,  025 

143. 470 

76 

71 

22 

45 

45 

15. 207 

17.  590 

7, 054  ] 8,  895 

9,  362 

105 

96 

88 

71 

89 

4,  307 

9.616 

3,980  4.918 

6.415 

3 

4 

5 

1,673 

95  300 

1,288 

11 

6 

6 

9 

6 

2.  732 

258 

640  3. 689 

2.197 

864 

711 

719 

648 

642 

230,  267 

253,  907 

180.217  188,538 
1 

179,  546 

The  great  majority  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  were  settled  by 
direct  negotiation  between  the  parties  concerned  or  their  representa- 
tives. Of  the  total  of  642  disputes  in  1901,  not  fewer  than  456,  or 
71  per  cent,  were  so  settled,  and  these  embraced  143.470.  or  80  per 
cent,  of  all  the  persons  involved.  The  number  of  disputes  settled  by 
means  of  arbitration  in  1901  shows  an  increase  over  the  figures  of 
previous  years,  and  the  number  of  persons  involved  shows  an  in- 
crease over  the  figures  of  previous  years  except  1897.  The  number 
of  working  people  affected  by  disputes  settled  by  mediation  and  con- 
ciliation shows  but  little  change  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  the 
two  previous  years. 
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Report  on  the  Employment  of  School  Children.  1901-1902.  25,  xii, 

485  pp.  (Published  by  the  British  Home  Office.) 

This  is  the  report  of  a committee  appointed  in  1901  to  inquire  into 
the  question  of  the  employment,  for  wages  or  profit,  of  children  of 
school  age;  and,  further,  to  report  what  alterations  are  desirable  in  the 
laws  relating  to  child  labor  and  school  attendance  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  those  laws. 

In  1802  the  first  of  the  series  of  factory  acts,  of  which  the  act  of 
1901  is  the  last,  regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  factories, 
was  passed.  By  these  acts  a minimum  age  was  established  for  the 
employment  of  children,  the  hours  of  labor  were  limited,  and  a sys- 
tem was  established  by  which  regular  attendance  at  school  was  made 
a condition  of  working  half  time.  These  provisions,  however,  and 
similar  ones  in  the  mining  acts,  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
industries  in  which  children  are  employed  in  considerable  numbers 
and  for  regular  hours. 

Beginning  in  1870,  a series  of  education  acts  was  passed  which,  by 
making  education  compulsory  and  by  prohibiting  the  labor  of  chil- 
dren during  the  hours  at  which  they  were  required  by  law  to  be  in 
school,  made  illegal  the  regular  daily  employment  of  children,  except 
by  means  of  a half-time  system  or  out-of -school  hours. 

It  had  come  to  pass,  therefore,  that,  while  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren in  most  large  industries  was  carefully  regulated  and  in  some 
cases  prohibited,  and  while  children  were  forbidden  to  do  any  work 
during  school  hours,  their  employment  in  other  occupations  outside 
school  hours  was  wholly  unregulated.  This  condition  of  affairs  has 
resulted  in  a tendency  toward  their  employment  in  other  occupations 
before  and  after  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

In  1897  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  state  of  things  and  a com- 
mittee formed  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  result  of  the  inquiry, 
which  was  published  in  1899,  showed  that  at  least  144,000  children 
attending  school  full  time  were  employed  out  of  school  hours  for 
wages.  Of  that  number  about  40,000  were  employed  out  of  school 
hours  for  more  than  20  hours  a week.  In  upward  of  3,000  cases  the 
term  of  empffiyment  was  more  than  40  hours  a week,  and  in  a few 
instances  it  was  over  60  hours.  In  consequence  of  the  facts  thus  dis- 
closed the  committee  of  1901  was  appointed. 

The  result  of  the  present  committee’s  investigation  was  the  proof  of 
the  substantial  correctness  of  the  facts  obtained  by  the  committee  of 
1897.  With  facts  obtained  from  other  sources  of  inquiry,  the  com- 
mittee of  1901  reached  the  conclusion  that  in  the  year  1898  there  was 
(including  100,000  half-timers)  a total  of  300,000  children  who  were  in 
attendance  at  school  and  also  in  paid  employment.  The  various  classes 
of  employment  in  which  these  children  were  engaged  and  the  number 
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of  children  in  each  class  are  as  follows:  Factories  and  workshops, 
45,000;  home  industrial  work,  15,000;  shops,  100,000;  domestic  work. 
50,000;  agriculture,  50,000;  street  sellers,  25,000:  miscellaneous  occu- 
pations, 15,000. 

TVhile  these  figures  are  not  statistically  exact,  yet  they  prove,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  that  the  employment  of  children  while  still 
at  school  prevails  on  a large  scale,  and  that  the  hours  of  employment 
of  a goodly  proportion  of  these  children  are  excessive.  In  conclu- 
sion. the  committee  recommends  that  the  overworking  of  children  in 
those  occupations  which  are  still  unregulated  by  law  should  be  pre- 
vented by  giving  to  the  county  and  borough  councils  power  to  make 
local  labor  laws,  and  that  these  laws,  whether  applying  to  all  occupa- 
tions or  to  particular  occupations,  should  lay  down  general  conditions 
and  general  restrictions.  It  is  further  suggested  that  the  gaps  that 
may  be  left  by  the  local  labor  laws  should  be  filled  by  a general  prohi- 
bition of  night  labor  by  children  and  of  labor  injurious  to  health. 
In  the  case  of  street  trading  a system  of  licensing  the  children  is 
suggested. 


DECISIONS  OF  COURTS  AFFECTING  LABOR. 


[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  issues. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks,  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAY  . 

Employers1  Liability— Employment  of  Children — Contribu- 
tory Negligence — Marino  v.  Lehmaier , Court  of  Appeals  of  New 
York,  66  Northeastern  Reporter , page  57 '2. — Vito  Marino,  a minor, 
sued  by  his  guardian  ad  litem  to  recover  damages  for  an  injury 
received  while  in  the  service  of  the  defendant.  At  the  time  of  the 
accident  the  plaintiff  was  under  14  years  of  age,  and  was  engaged  in 
cleaning  a printing  press,  when  his  fingers  were  caught  between  the 
cogwheels  and  cut  off1.  The  machine  was  not  in  motion  at  the  time  he 
commenced  to  clean  it,  and  the  evidence  was  not  clear  as  to  the  precise 
manner  in  which  the  machine  was  started.  The  boy  was  unable  to 
state  whether  he  had  previously  taken  hold  of  the  fly  wheel,  and  in  so 
doing  started  the  motion  of  the  machine.  Section  70  of  the  labor  law 
(chapter  415,  laws  of  1897)  provides  that  a child  under  the  age  of  14 
years  shall  not  be  emplo}^ed  in  any  factory,  and  makes  the  proprietor 
of  the  factory  criminally  liable  for  such  employment. 

The  plaintiff  was  nonsuited  in  the  trial  court,  but  the  appellate 
division  of  the  supreme  court  reversed  the  judgment  and  granted  a 
new  trial.  Defendant  appealed  to  the  court  of  appeals,  which  affirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court,  Judge  Haight  delivering  the 
opinion,  Judges  Gray  and  O'Brien  dissenting. 

J udge  Haight  cited  cases  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the  law  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  a child  under  the  age  of  14  years  in  any 
factory  is  a determination,  in  effect,  that  a child  of  that  age  does  not 
possess  the  judgment  and  discretion  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  a dan- 
gerous work,  and  is  not,  as  a matter  of  law,  chargeable  with  contribu- 
tory negligence,  or  with  the  assumption  of  any  risks  of  employment; 
also  that  where  an  accident  to  a child  under  lawful  age  in  a factory 
could  not  have  happened  but  for  the  emplo3mient,  such  unlawful 
employment  is  of  itself  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
employer,  and  concluded  that  44 a question  of  fact  was  presented  for 
the  determination  of  the  jury,  and  in  case  it  should  be  found  that  the 
1100 
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[efendant  was  negligent,  and  the  plaintiff,  under  the  circumstances, 
pas  not  chargeable  with  contributory  negligence,  the  defendant  was 
ivilly  liable.” 


Employers’  Liability — Injury  Received  While  Outside  Line 
>f  Duty — Negligence — F ellow- Servant — Longa  v.  Stanley  Hod 
Elevator  Co.  et  at. . Supreme  Court  of  Ueiu  Jersey , JJ  Atlantic 
Reporter,  pjage  251. — In  this  case  Julia  Longa  brought  suit  in  the  cir- 
•uit  court  of  Hudson  County  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  her 
n testate,  who  was  employed  by  one  Whan  on  the  construction  of  a 
arge  brick  storehouse.  Whan  had  contracted  with  the  Stanley  Hod 
Elevator  Company  to  raise  the  hods  to  a platform  on  which  the  deceased 
;tood,  his  duty  being  to  remove  the  hods  from  the  elevator.  While  so 
unployed,  being  in  a safe  place  and  free  from  danger,  at  the  request 
)f  the  engineer  of  the  elevator  company,  which  exercised  an  independ- 
nt  employment,  he  undertook  to  loosen  the  elevator,  which  had  stuck 
!ast,  and  was  killed  in  the  attempt.  Both  Whan  and  the  elevator  com- 
pany were  sued,  and  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  was  in  their 
!avor.  This  was  affirmed  in  the  supreme  court,  Judge  Van  Svckel 
•endering  the  opinion,  which  concluded  as  follows: 


The  decedent  was  not  in  that  respect  acting  as  the  servant  of  Whan, 
md  Whan  is  no  more  liable  for  the  injury  than  if  the  servant,  without 
lis  authority  or  consent,  had  gone  across  the  street  to  another  build- 
ng,  and  been  there  killed  by  the  negligence  of  some  other  contractor. 
Vhan  furnished  the  decedent  a safe  place  for  his  work,  and  while  he 
vas  engaged  in  doing  his  master’s  work  he  was  in  no  peril. 

The  question  remains  whether  the  other  defendant  is  liable  in  dam- 
iges.  If  the  engineer  of  the  elevator  company  had  authority  to 
unploy  the  decedent  to  assist  him  in  loosing  the  elevator,  then  he  was 
t fellow-servant  of  the  engineer,  and  the  plaintiff  can  not  recover.  If 
he  engineer  had  no  such  authority  from  his  employer,  then  the 
lecedent  was  a mere  volunteer,  and  the  company  is  without  liability. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  decedent  was  guilty  of  want  of 
jare  for  his  own  safety  in  placing  himself  in  a position  of  obvious 
langer  in  the  elevator.  A nonsuit  was  properly  directed  by  the  trial 
*ourt  as  to  both  defendants. 

The  judgment  below  should  be  affirmed. 


Employers'  Liability  — Railroad  Companies  — Negligence  — 
Duty  of  Vice -Principal — Question  for  Jury — Texas  and  Pacific 
Railway  Company  v.  Carlin , Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  23 
Supreme  Court  Reporter , page  585. — In  this  case  Michael  Carlin  had 
sued  the  above-named  railroad  company  for  injuries  received  while  in 
its  service  as  a member  of  the  bridge  gang.  The  gang  was  employed 
in  repairing  a bridge  60  or  65  feet  in  length,  one  of  the  tools  used 
being  a spike  maul  weighing  about  10  pounds.  This  maul  had  been 
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used  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  the  passing  of  a train.  Jt  wa 
not  clear  just  where  the  maul  was  lying,  but  as  the  train  passed  it  strut* 
the  maul  and  threw  it  toward  Carlin,  striking  and  breaking  his  leg  s 
that  amputation  was  necessary.  In  a suit  for  damages  before  the  circu 
court  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas,  Carlin  was  awarded  judg 
ment.  Appeals  were  taken  through  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  up  t 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  judgment  of  the  corn 
below  being  affirmed.  The  action  was  based  upon  certain  provision 
of  the  fellow-servant  law  of  Texas,  the  material  sections  of  which  rea 
as  follows: 

Art.  4560g.  All  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  any  persor 
receiver,  or  corporation  controlling  or  operating  a railroad  or  stre( 
railway,  the  lines  of  which  shall  be  situated  in  whole  or  in  part  in  th 
State,  who  are  intrusted  by  such  person,  receiver,  or  corporation  wit 
the  authority  of  superintendence,  control,  or  command  of  other  sen 
ants  or  emplo}^ees  of  such  person,  receiver,  or  corporation,  or  wit 
the  authority  to  direct  any  other  employee  in  the  performance  of  an 
duty  of  such  employee,  are  vice  principals  of  such  person,  receiver,  o 
corporation,  and  are  not  fellow-servants  with  their  coemployees. 

Art.  4560h.  All  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  common  service  c 
such  person,  receiver,  or  corporation  controlling  or  operating  a rat 
road  or  street  railway,  and  who  while  so  employed  are  in  the  sam 
grade  of  employment,  and  are  doing  the  same  character  of  work  o 
service,  and  are  working  together  at  the  same  time  and  place  and  a 
the  same  piece  of  work  and  to  a common  purpose,  are  fellow-servant 
with  each  other.  Employees  who  do  not  come  within  the  provision 
of  this  article  shall  not  be  considered  fellow-servants. 

Judge  Peckham,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  after  citing 
the  facts  as  given  herewith,  said: 

Defendant  contends  that  if  the  negligence  which  caused  the  acciden 
was  the  failure  of  the  foreman  to  see  the  maul  or  hammer  upon  th 
bridge  and  to  remove  it,  it  was  not  the  failure  to  perform  a dut; 
peculiar  to  him,  the  foreman,  and  specially  imposed  upon  him  as  sue! 
foreman  within  the  meaning  of  article  4560g,  because  it  was  a dut; 
resting  equally  upon  all  the  members  of  the  bridge  gang.  The  testi 
mony  in  regard  to  this  question  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  duty  of  th 
foreman,  although  it  also  appeared  that  when  a man  was  using  tool 
and  got  through  with  them  he  was  supposed  to  put  them  out  of  th 
way  where  a train  would  not  strike  them,  and  it  was  his  business  t 
do  so.  The  evidence  showed,  in  addition,  that  it  was  the  special  busi 
ness  of  the  foreman  to  see  that  the  track  was  unobstructed  on  th 
bridge  when  a train  was  about  to  cross,  and  that,  although  the  mei 
were  supposed  to  see  that  the  track  was  clear,  it  was  the  foreman' 
business  to  supervise  them  and  see  that  the  men  left  a clear  track  a 
the  train  came  on.  This  was  his  duty  as  foreman,  and  not  as  fellow 
workman;  and  the  duty  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  unde 
him  to  keep  the  tools  off  the  track  when  the  train  came  on  the  bridg 
in  no  degree  lessened  the  duty  of  the  foreman  to  see  that  the  mei 
under  him  did  as  they  ought,  and  that  a free  and  unobstructed  trad 
was  left  for  the  train.  In  other  words,  it  was  the  special  duty  of  th 
foreman,  as  such,  to  see  that  the  men  performed  their  duty. 
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The  negligent  act  of  the  foreman  did  not  arise  in  the  performance 
of  the  duty  of  a mere  servant,  although  each  servant  was  under  an 
obligation  to  be  careful,  but  it  was  the  negligent  act  of  the  vice  prin- 
cipal in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  such.  As  it  was  the  special 
duty  of  the  foreman  to  see  that  the  men  performed  their  duty,  his 
neglect  so  to  do  was  the  neglect  of  a duty  which  he  owed,  not  as  fel- 
low-servant, but  as  vice  principal  within  the  statute  above  cited. 

Upon  the  second  ground,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  was  evidence 
sufficient  to  go  to  the  jury  upon  the  question  of  the  negligence  of  the 
foreman  in  failing  to  discover  the  maul  upon  the  I ridge  immediately 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  train.  The  foreman  himself  swears  that 
he  did  look  along  the  track  just  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  train,  and 
that  he  did  not  see  an}-  obstruction  on  the  track,  and  did  not  see  the 
spike  maul  in  question.  Whether  he  looked  or  not  is,  under  the  evi- 
dence, one  of  the  material  facts  in  the  case.  He  sa}^s  that  he  did,  but 
we  are  of  opinion  that  other  facts  proved  in  the  case  were  of  such  a 
character  as  to  make  it  proper  to  submit  the  question  to  the  jury. 
The  foreman's  evidence  was  that  of  a somewhat  interested  witness.  If 
the  foreman  did  in  fact  neglect  to  perform  his  duty  by  looking  over 
the  track  just  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  train  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing that  the  bridge  was  clear  of  obstructions,  it  might  be  quite  a seri- 
ous matter  for  him  in  his  future  relations  with  the  company.  At  any 
rate,  no  man  is  an  absolutely  disinterested  witness  where  his  testimony 
relates  to  the  question  of  the  performance  or  nonperformance  of  a duty 
which  he  owed  on  account  of  the  position  which  he  occupied.  It  was, 
therefore,  a question  for  the  jury  as  to  what  measure  of  credence 
should  be  given  to  his  testimony.  Of  course,  the  mere  absence  of 
evidence  that  the  foreman  did  his  duty  would  not  be  equivalent  to 
evidence,  direct  or  circumstantial,  that  he  did  not,  and  it  rested  with 
the  plaintiff  to  show  negligence  of  the  foreman  for  which  the  defendant 
would  be  liable. 

But  there  are  certain  facts  proved  in  this  case  which  we  think  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  submit  the  question  of  negligence  to  the  jury, 
notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  the  foreman.  The  maul  being  left 
so  that  it  was  struck  by  the  train  and  hurled  against  the  plaintiff,  the 
failure  of  the  foreman  to  see  it  might  have  been  found  by  the  jury  to 
be  a negligent  failure,  and,  it  being  his  dut}r  to  see  that  the  track 
was  kept  clear  for  the  passage  of  trains,  that  failure  was  a neglect 
which  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  servant  who  left  the  tool  there  in  the  first 
place,  but  after  such  negligence  had  occurred  the  duty  of  the  foreman 
arose,  and  he  had  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  perform  it,  to  overlook 
the  bridge  where  the  track  was  and  see  that  there  was  no  obstruction 
for  the  passing  train,  and  his  failure  to  look,  or,  looking,  to  discover 
the  obstruction,  thus  became  the  immediate  and  proximate  cause  of 
the  injury  which  followed. 

There  is  no  other  cause  assignable  for  this  injury  than  the  fact  that 
the  train  did  strike  the  maul,  and  that  fact  is  proved  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  thrown  in  the  direction  in  which  the  train  was  going. 
Counsel  for  the  defendant  admits  that  the  evidence  shows  that  fact, 
but  he  avers  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  maul  was  in  such  a posi- 
tion as  to  convict  the  foreman  of  negligence  in  not  discovering  it,  and 
as  to  that  fact  counsel  insists  that  the  negligence  of  the  foreman  is 
disproved  by  the  uncontradicted  testimony. 
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The  facts  already  stated  rendered  it  necessary,  in  our  judgment,  to 
submit  the  question  to  the  jury  as  to  the  negligence  of  the  foreman, 
even  although  he  testified  that  he  looked  and  did  not  discover  any 
obstacle  on  the  bridge. 

These  two  are  the  propositions  particularly  argued  before  us.  We 
do  not  see  in  them  any  ground  for  disturbing  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 


Employers’  Liability- — Railroad  Companies — Relief  Depart- 
ment — Release  — O'  Reilly  v.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company , 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey , 5 ip  Atlantic  Reporter , page  £33. — 
Bridget  O’Reilly,  administratrix,  brought  an  action  against  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  to  recover  damages  under  the  death  act 
for  the  killing  of  Thomas  O’Reilly  while  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  an  employee  of  the  defendant  company,  but  on  demurrer  to 
her  declaration  final  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  defendant. 
Afterwards  she  brought  the  present  suit  to  recover  $250  claimed  to 
be  due  as  benefits  under  the  rules  of  the  relief  department  of  the  com- 
pany, of  which  the  deceased  was  a member  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  company  claimed  that  the  judgment  above  mentioned  bars  her 
claim  by  force  of  rule  58  of  the  rules  governing  the  relief  department, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Should  a member  or  his  legal  representative  make  claim  or  bring 
suit  against  the  company,  or  against  any  other  corporation  which  may 
be  at  the  time  associated  therewith  in  administration  of  the  relief 
departments,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  set  forth  in  regulation  No. 
6,  for  damages  on  account  of  injury  or  death  of  such  member,  pay- 
ment of  benefits  from  the  relief  fund  on  account  of  the  same  shall  not 
be  made  until  such  claim  shall  be  withdrawn  or  suit  discontinued. 
Any  compromise  of  such  claim  or  suit,  or  judgment  in  such  suit,  shall 
preclude  any  claim  upon  the  relief  fund  for  benefits  on  account  of 
such  injury  or  death,  and  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  the  relief 
fund  by  a member  or  his  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  on  account  of 
injury  or  death  shall  operate  as  a release  and  satisfaction  of  claims 
against  the  company  and  any  and  all  the  corporations  associated 
therewith  in  the  administration  of  the  relief  departments  for  damages 
received  from  such  injury  or  death. 

Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  company  in  the  district  court,  which 
judgment  was  reversed  by  the  supreme  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Dixon,  after  giving  a 
statement  of  the  facts,  concludes  as  follows: 

The  question  for  decision  is  whether  a judgment  on  demurrer  is  the 
kind  of  judgment  intended  by  that  rule.  We  think  it  is  not.  The 
meaning  plainly  expressed  in  every  clause  of  this  rule,  except  that 
now  under  consideration,  is  that  the  employee  injured,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  an  emploj^ee  killed,  shalLmot  receive  both  compensation 
for  the  injury  or  death,  and  benefits  from  the  relief  department;  and 
to  effectuate  this  purpose  it  is  declared  that  a claim  for  compensation 
shall  suspend  a claim  for  benefits,  and  the  satisfaction  of  either  claim 
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shall  discharge  the  other.  Among  these  clauses  is  that  now  to  be  con- 
strued, namely,  uAii}t  compromise  of  such  claim  or  suit  (for  compen- 
sation), or  judgment  in  such  suit,  shall  preclude  any  claim  upon  the 
relief  fund.”  Here  the  judgment  intended  is  coupled  with  a compro- 
mise of  the  claim  or  suit,  and  a compromise  implies,  not  a total  defeat 
of  the  claim,  but  an  adjustment  which  gives  the  claimant  at  least  part 
of  his  claim — an  adjustment  in  which  the  parties  agree  upon  the  sum 
to  be  paid.  Bearing  in  mind  the  general  purpose  of  the  regulation 
and  this  collocation  of  compromise  and  judgment,  we  think  the  judg- 
ment intended  is  one  by  which  the  claimant  recovers  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  alleged,  and  not  one  which  turns  on  the  mere  form  of 
pleading. 

The  judgment  of  the  district  court  to  the  contrary  should  be 
reversed,  and  the  record  remitted  to  that  court  for  a new  trial. 


Employers’  Liability — Railroads — Street  Railways — Fellow- 
Servant  Law — Savannah , Thunderbolt  and  Tie  of  Hope  Railway  v. 
Williams , Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  Jf  Southeastern  Reporter,  page 
751.—  In  the  city  court  of  Savannah,  Zaid  Williams  recovered  damages 
in  a suit  against  the  above-named  railway  company  under  the  fellow- 
servant  law  as  found  in  sections  2297  and  2323  of  the  Civil  Code  of 
1895,  which  makes  railroad  companies  liable  to  one  servant  for  injuries 
inflicted  by  a fellow-servant.  The  defendant  company  operated  a 
street  railway,  and  the  sole  question  considered  was  whether  a street 
railway  is  a railroad  within  the  meaning  of  these  sections. 

Judge  Lamar,  speaking  for  the  court,  cited  a large  number  of  cases 
in  different  States  showing  widelv  different  conclusions,  and  then 
said: 


We  think  the  constitution,  statutes,  and  decisions  of  this  State 
recognize  that  the  word  “railroad"  is  generic,  and  includes  street 
railroads,  narrow-gauge  roads,  horse  car  companies,  diming  lines,  and 
street  railroads  operated  by  electricity.  Whether  a particular  statute 
applies  to  any  one  of  these  various  forms  of  railroads  is  to  be  deter- 
mined from  the  language  of  the  statute,  from  the  context,  or  from 
the  intent  of  the  lawmakers. 

While  dangers  incident  to  th§  operation  of  trains  was  the  moving 
cause  for  the  enactment  of  the  law,  it  has  frequently  been  held  that 
the  language  applied  to  injuries  inflicted  by  fellow-servants  whether 
connected  with  the  running  of  trains  or  not.  (Georgia  R.  Co.  v. 
Miller,  90  Ga.  571, 16  S.  E.  939.)  But  when  we  consider  the  develop- 
ment of  the  street  railroad  business:  the  fact  that  in  manv  instances 

j 

they  use  steam;  that  they  use  a motive  power  capable  of  generating  a 
speed  greater  than  that  of  steam;  that  the  act  of  1856  was  inserted  in 
the  Code  of  1863  and  in  the  Code  of  1868;  that  this  fellow-servant  law 
was  inadvertently  repealed  by  the  act  of  1869  (Acts  1869,  p.  157),  and 
then  re-enacted  in  1873  (Acts  1873,  p.  24);  that  at  the  time  of  such 
re-enactment  there  were  street  railroads,  some  using  horse  power  and 
others  using  horse  and  steam  power;  and  when  we  further  recall  that 
these  Code  sections  were  again  reenacted  in  1895,  at  a time  when 
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there  were  very  many  horse  railroads,  narrow-gauge  roads,  and 
electric  roads,  and  that  in  1885,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Code  of 
1895,  this  court  had  held  that  a street  railroad  was  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  “ railroad”  as  used  in  the  act  of  1837,  Pen.  Code, 
Sec.  520,  and  in  1875,  in  Augusta  R.  Co.  v.  Renz,  55  Ga.  127,  applied 
to  them  the  law  as  to  presumptions  against  railroads — the  conclusion 
is  irresistible  that  the  legislature  was  satisfied  with  the  construction 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  meaning  of  this  word  by  the  courts, 
and  willing  to  re-enact  these  sections  in  the  light  of  the  express  or 
implied  definition  of  the  word  u railroad.”  Not  only  the  language  of 
the  Code,  but  the  principle  of  stare  decisis,  requires  us  to  hold  that  a 
street  railroad  is  liable  for  injuries  inflicted  upon  an  employee  by 
reason  of  the  negligence  of  a fellow-servant. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroads— -Street  Railways — Fellow- 
Servant  Law — Sams  v.  St.  Louis  and  Missouri  Railroad  Company , 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  73  Southwestern  Reporter,  page  686. — In 
this  case  Robert  L.  Sams,  conductor  on  a street  railway  operated  by 
the  above-named  company,  was  injured  by  the  negligence  of  the  motor- 
man  of  his  car.  Suit  was  brought  to  recover  damages  under  the  fellow- 
servant  act  of  1897,  section  2873,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1899,  which 
provides  “that  every  railroad  corporation  owning  or  operating  a rail- 
road in  this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any  agent 
or  servant  thereof  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  operating  such  rail- 
road by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  other  agent  or  servant  thereof.” 
The  St.  Louis  circuit  court  ruled  that  this  law  did  not  apply  to  street 
railways  and  gave  judgment  for  the  company.  From  this  judgment 
Sams  appealed  and  the  supreme  court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
court  below.  The  matter  was  discussed  at  length  by  Judge  Valliant, 
who  announced  the  majority  opinion  of  the  court,  and  by  Judge  Gantt, 
who  delivered  a dissenting  opinion,  which  was  concurred  in  by  two 
other  judges.  Judge  Valliant  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Before  persons  or  corporations  can  be  marked  out  for  class  legisla- 
tion, there  must  be  in  them,  or  in  their  business  or  propert}%  some 
peculiar  characteristic  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  lawmakers,  justi- 
fies the  distinction.  (State  v.  Loomis,  115  Mo.  307,  22  S.  W.  350,  21 
L.  R.  A.  789.)  An  act  of  class  legislation,  to  stand  in  the  face  of  the 
constitution,  must  include  all  who  belong  to  the  class,  not  all  who 
bear  similarity  in  some  characteristic  to  those  included,  but  all  who 
can  not  be  distinguished  from  them  in  that  particular  characteristic 
which  justifies  the  act.  And  it  must  include  none  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  class,  for,  if  the  legislature  must  resort  to  the  peculiar- 
ity of  the  business  in  which  corporations  operating  steam  railroads 
are  engaged  to  find  justification  for  the  act  in  the  eyes  of  the  consti- 
tution, it  must  limit  the  act  to  those  in  whose  business  is  the  same 
peculiarity  found.  When  the  validity  of  such  an  act  is  in  question 
the  courts  will  look  into  the  nature  of  the  class  to  see  if  it  possesses 
peculiar  features  which  might  reasonably  call  for  legislative  action, 
but  beyond  that  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  policy  of  the  legisla- 
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ture.  In  the  statute  we  are  now  considering  the  legislature  has 
marked  out  railroad  corporations  owning  or  operating  railroads,  and 
their  employees  engaged  in  the  operation  of  their  railroads,  and  has 
made  a law  applicable  to  them  as  a class.  We  must  look  into  the 
nature  of  the  business  thus  distinguished,  and  ascertain  wThat  there  is 
in  it  that  justifies  the  act,  and  what  object  the  legislature  had  in  view 
in  making  the  law.  Then  if  we  find  that  the  street  railroad  business 
is  of  the  same  nature,  and  the  men  engaged  in  that  business  are  within 
the  class  intended  by  the  legislature,  we  must  decide  this  case  in 
appellant’s  favor. 

It  is  not  the  mere  fact  that  men  engaged  in  operating  railroads  are 
subjected  to  hazard  that  has  called  forth  the  legislative  action,  for  men 
to  whom  no  such  protection  is  afforded  are  engaged  in  other  kinds  of 
business  that  are  hazardous  to  as  great  or  greater  degree — as,  for 
example,  some  kinds  of  mining,  tunneling,  etc. ; but  it  is  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  hazard  incident  to  the  railroad  business  that  makes  the 
foundation  of  this  statute.  Reference  to  this  peculiarity  runs  through 
all  the  cases  sustaining  the  validity  of  the  fellow-servant  statutes.  In 
R.  Co.  v.  Ellis,  165  U.  S.  150,  17  Sup.  Ct.  255,  41  L.  Ed.  666,  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer  said:  “The  business  in  which  they  are  engaged  is  of 
a peculiarly  dangerous  nature,  and  the  legislature,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  police  powers,  may  require  many  things  to  be  done  by  them  in 
order  to  secure  life  and  property.  Fencing  of  railroad  tracks,  the  use 
of  safety  couplers,  and  a multitude  of  other  things,  easily  suggest 
themselves.”  In  Lavallee  v.  Ry.  Co.,  10  Minn.  219,  11  N.  W.  971, 
the  court  said:  “The  frequency  and  magnitude  of  dangers  to  which 
those  employed  in  operating  railroads  are  exposed;  the  difficulty, 
sometimes  impossibility,  of  escaping  from  them,  with  an}T  amount  of 
care,  when  they  are  seen;  the  fact  that  a great  number  of  men  are 
employed,  laboring  in  the  same  work,  so  that  no  one  of  them  can 
know  all  the  others,  their  competency,  skill,  and  care,  so  that  they 
may  be  said  to  voluntarily  assume  the  risks  arising  from  want  of  skill 
or  care  b}T  any  one  of  the  number — are  sufficient  reasons  for  applying 
the  rule  of  liability  of  the  employer  to  employees  so  employed,  differ- 
ent from  that  ordinarily  applied  between  master  and  servant;  but  no 
just  reason  can  be  suggested  why  such  difference  should  be  founded, 
not  on  the  character  of  the  employment,  nor  the  dangers  to  which 
those  employed  are  exposed,  but  on  the  character  only  of  the 
employer.”  Men  engaged  in  the  operation  of  street  railroads  are 
exposed  to  hazards,  but  not  to  the  peculiar  hazards  which  distinguish 
men  engaged  in  operating  steam  railroads,  and  which  has  made  them 
a class  for  special  legislation.  In  1897,  when  this  law  was  enacted, 
there  were  still  some  street  railroads  in  this  State  operated  by  horse 
power.  If  the  law  applies  to  street  railroads  at  all,  it  applies  to  street 
railroads  of  all  kinds;  and,  if  it  applies  to  them  now,  it  applied  to 
them  when  it  was  first  enacted,  and,  if  so,  then  there  was  no  difference 
in  its  application  to  the  driver  of  a horse  car  and  a brakeman  on  a 
freight  train.  There  are  employments  attended  with  even  greater 
hazard  than  the  operating  of  a railroad,  but  men  engaged  in  those 
employments  are  not  included  in  this  class,  because  the  hazard  is  not 
of  the  same  character.  And  there  are  men  in  the  employ  of  railroad 
corporations  who  are  not  within  the  class  because  they  are  not  engaged 
in  operating  the  railroad.  Thus  the  lines  around  the  class  are  drawn, 
and  men  who  do  not  fill  the  description  are  not  within  those  lines. 
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Running  through  all  our  statutes  on  the  subject  there  is  an  obvious 
distinction  shown  between  railroads  and  street  railroads.  No  one  can 
read  article  2 of  chapter  12,  Rev.  St.  1899,  and  gather  the  idea  that 
it  has  any  reference  to  street  railroads.  Then  follows  article  3,  which 
relates  to  street  railroads  onl}7.  The  very  fact  of  the  frequent  use  of 
the  term  “railroad”  in  our  statutes  in  such  connection  as  to  indicate 
that  the  legislature  understood  that  it  would  be  taken,  as  a matter  of 
course,  to  mean  a steam  railroad,  shows  that  the  usual  use  of  the  word 
is  with  that  meaning,  and  when  some  other  meaning  is  intended  some 
additional  word  is  used.  Thus  section  1180,  Rev.  St.  1899:  “It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  street  railway  company  or  corporation  operating 
a street  railwa}^  across  the  tracks  of  a railroad  company  to  bring  its 
cars  to  a full  stop  at  least  ten  and  not  more  than  twenty  feet  before 
reaching  the  tracks  of  the  railroad  compan}q  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  conductor  or  some  other  employee  of  the  street  railway  com- 
pany, to  go  forward  to  the  tracks  of  such  railroad  company  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a train  is  approaching  such  crossing.” 
In  that  connection  the  word  “railroad”  is  brought  into  sharp  contact 
with  the  words  “street  railway,”  and  the  legislature  took  it  for 
granted  that  any  one  reading  the  section  would  understand  that  “ rail- 
road ” meant  steam  railroad,  and  therefore  did  not  add  any  word  of 
qualification  or  explanation.  There  are  many  other  sections  of  our 
statutes  referred  to  in  the  briefs  of  the  learned  counsel  in  which  the 
term  “railroad”  or  “railroad  corporation”  is  used  without  qualifying- 
words,  yet  manifestly  referring  011I37  to  steam  railroads,  but  we  will 
not  now  discuss  them,  because  this  opinion  is  already  too  long.  In 
almost  every  instance  where  street  railroads  are  intended  in  our  stat- 
utes, street  railroads  are  named.  In  every  instance  where  steam  rail- 
roads are  intended,  the  word  “ railroads”  only  is  used.  The  fellow- 
servant  law  of  1897  does  not  designate  street  railroads  by  name,  nor 
b}7  any  words  necessarily  indicating  an  intention  to  include  them;  and, 
as  such  companies  are  neither  within  the  letter  nor  reason  of  the  law, 
it  does  not  apply  to  them.  This  is  the  view  the  learned  trial  judge 
took  of  the  law,  and  he  wTas  correct. 

The  judgment  is  affirmed. 

From  the  opinion  of  Judge  Gantt,  delivered  in  dissent  from  the 
above,  the  following  is  quoted: 

By  sustaining  the  demurrer  to  plaintiff’s  evidence,  the  trial  court 
obviously  held  that  defendant  was  operating  a street  railroad,  and 
that  the  above-quoted  statute  had  no  application  to  street  railroads; 
in  short,  that  the  words  “every  railroad  corporation  owning  or  oper- 
ating a railroad  in  this  State”  do  not  mean  “every  railroad,”  but 
those  only  which  own  or  operate  steam  railroads,  and  the  word  “rail- 
road” must  be  restricted  to  those  only  who  operate  their  cars  in 
trains,  and  by  steam  as  the  motive  power.  That  the  words  of  the  act, 
“every  railroad  corporation,”  are  broad  enough  in  themselves  to  in- 
clude street  and  electric  railroads  as  well  as  steam  railroads,  will  not 
be  denied;  that  they  are  plain,  unambiguous,  and  comprehensive 
enough  to  include  all  railroads,  can  not  he  doubted.  Prima  facie,  the 
act  applies  to  street  as  well  as  any  and  all  other  railroads.  (Bloxham  v. 
St.  Ry.  Co.  (Fla.)  18  South.  Ill,  29  L.  R.  A.  507,  51  Am.  St.  Rep. 
11.)  The  rule  of  construction  is  that  where  a law  is  clearly  expressed 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  adhere  to  the  literal  expression,  unless 
such  construction  would  lead  to  a palpable  absurdit}7. 
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At  the  time  this  law  was  enacted  there  was  a general  provision  in 
our  statutes  defining  the  term  “ railroad  corporations”  as  follows  (sec- 
tion 1163.  Rev.  St.  1899):  “The term  ‘railroad  corporation*  contained 
in  this  chapter  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  mean  all  corporations, 
companies  or  individuals  now  owning  or  operating,  or  which  may 
hereafter  own  or  operate,  any  railroad  in  this  State.”  But  it  is  plausi- 
bly and  ably  contended  that  in  the  various  laws  of  this  - State  govern- 
ing railroad  corporations  the  word  “railroad”  has  a well-defined  and 
clearly  understood  meaning,  and  is  never  confounded  with  “street 
railroad,”  and  various  sections  of  the  general  railroad  law  are  cited  to 
show  that  they  have  no  reference  to  street  railroads.  That  there  are 
many  provisions  of  the  various  acts  in  regard  to  railroads  which  do 
not  apply  to  street  railroads  may  be,  and  is,  conceded;  but  the  state- 
ment of  counsel  is  entirelv  too  broad,  when  thev  assume  that  those  laws 

«/■'*/ 

do  not  apply  at  all  to  street  railroads,  as  an  examination  of  the 
decisions  of  this  court  will  clearly  demonstrate.  [Cases  cited.]  These 
cases  sufficiently  indicate  that  it  is  not  accurate  to  state  that  the  word 
| “railroad”  always  refers  to  steam  railroads,  and  that  when  street 
railways  are  to  be  included  they  are  specifically  named  as  such.  On 
the  contrary,  the  great  weight  of  authority  is  that,  if  the  context  con- 
tains no  such  indication,  a statute  containing  the  word  “ railroad”  will 
be  held  to  include  every  species  of  railroad  which  is  embraced  within 
the  general  sense  of  that  word. 

Looking  now  more  closely  to  the  act.  we  find  it  is  a short,  remedial 
8 act,  of  four  sections  onlv.  and  not  a word  in  it  to  indicate  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  restrict  it  to  steam  railroads  operat- 
ing long  trains.  Being  remedial,  the  universal  rule  is  that  it  should 
»■  receive  a liberal  construction,  to  cure  the  evil  which  it  was  intended  to 
• remedy.  “The  old  law,  the  mischief,  and  the  remedy  must  be  kept 
in  mind.”  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  statute  the  course  of  deci- 
sion was  that  a master,  in  this  State,  was  not  liable  to  his  servant  for 
injuries  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  his  fellow-servant.  For  many 

(years  counsel  endeavored  to  get  this  court  to  change  this  rule,  but  the 
answer  was  that  this  was  a legislative  function;  that  it  was  the  duty 

iof  the  court  to  declare,  not  to  make,  the  law.  It  is  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  of  us  that  this  ruling  occasioned  the  passage  of  this  law. 
But  counsel  urge  that  the  reason  of  the  law  would  exclude  its  applica- 
tion to  street  railways,  because  they  say  in  the  operation  of  the  car 
two  persons  only  were  employed — a conductor  and  a motorman — and 
the  reason  for  changing  the  law  was  that  steam  railroads  had  a large 
number  of  employees  operating  freight  and  passenger  cars  in  trains, 
and  there  resulted  a consequent  want  of  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the 
employees  to  observe  and  watch  their  coemployees  in  the  same  serv- 
ice, and  thus  discover  their  negligence,  and  an  opportunity  to  quit  the 
service  if  these  negligent  coemployees  were  not  discharged.  Doubt- 
less this  was  one  of  the  reasons,  but  it  can  not  be  that  it  was  the  only 
one,  because,  if  it  was,  if  an  employee,  as  a fireman,  closely  associated 
in  the  same  cab  with  an  engineer,  was  injured  by  the  negligence  of  the 
latter,  it  could  be  urged  with  the  same  plausibility  that,  being  so 
closely  associated,  they  did  not  fall  within  the  reason  which  prompted 
the  passage  of  the  act,  to  wit,  that  they  had  no  opportunity  to  watch 
the  conduct  of  each  other.  There  is  no  such  exception  written  in  the 
law.  Under  its  terms  an  employee  injured  by  the  negligence  of 
another  servant  of  the  same  company  would  not  be  turned  out  of  court 
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because  his  employment  brought  him  so  closely  in  contact  with  him 
that  he  could  observe  his  conduct.  If  a fireman  or  engineer,  then,  can 
recover  for  injuries  occasioned  by  the  other,  whose  duties  call  them 
together  on  the  same  cab,  how  can  it  be  maintained  that  a motorman 
or  conductor,  operating  at  different  ends  of  the  same  car,  is  not  equally 
entitled  to  be  protected  from  the  negligence  of  the  other  ? Moreover, 
since  the  application  of  electricity,  and  the  operation  of  cars  by  cables, 
it  is  not  true  that  only  one  car  can  be  operated,  but  frequently  it  occurs 
that  two  and  three  cars  are  connected  in  the  same  train.  Neither  can 
it  be  said  that  the  high  rate  of  speed  of  steam  cars  makes  it  necessary 
to  apply  a different  rule,  as  the  modern  electric  car  easily  makes  from 
18  to  25  miles  an  hour.  Our  act  of  1897  was  enacted  years  after  our 
cities  and  towns  in  Missouri  were  gridironed  with  both  systems  of 
street  railroads,  and  therefore  our  legislature  could  not  be  charged 
with  legislating  in  ignorance  of  the  character  of  such  roads.  Neither 
has  our  legislature  or  courts  made  the  distinction  between  “ railroads” 
and  “street  railroads”  that  the  learned  justices  discovered  in  Min- 
nesota, as  we  have  already  shown;  and,  while  the  history  of  railroad 
legislation  in  that  State  may  have  justified  the  conclusion  reached 
by  that  court,  the  facts  upon  which  that  adjudication  was  bottomed 
do  not  and  did  not  exist  in  Missouri  when  the  act  of  1897  under 
consideration  was  passed. 

The  statute  before  us  has  been  construed  by  the  St.  Louis  court  of 
appeals  in  the  case  of  Stocks  v.  St.  Louis  Transit  Co.  (at  the  October 
term,  1902,  of  said  court)  [see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
No.  17,  p.  952],  and  held  to  apply  to  street  railways;  * * 

But  it  is  earnestty  insisted  that  in  construing  this  act  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  this  is  class  legislation,  and,  to  sustain  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act,  we  must  be  convinced,  in  applying  it  to  street  railways,  that 
they  fall  within  the  reason  of  the  statute;  otherwise  the  act  is  uncon- 
stitutional. This  is  a grave  contention,  because,  if  sound,  it  must  result 
in  our  holding  not  only  that  the  language  of  this  act  does  not  include 
street  railways,  but  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  legislature, 
even  by  using  the  words  “street  railways”,  to  make  them  amenable 
to  its  provisions.  To  sustain  their  position  the  learned  counsel  have 
recourse  to  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  fellow-servant  act  of  Kansas,  in 
Railway  v.  Mackey,  127  U.  S.  205,  8 Sup.  Ct.  1161,  32  L.  Ed.  107,  in 
which  it  is  said  in  justification  of  that  law  against  the  charge  of  unnatu- 
ral and  unreasonable  classification  that  “the  hazardous  character  of 
the  business  of  operating  a railway  would  seem  to  call  for  special  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  railroad  corporations,  having  for  its  object  the 
protection  of  their  employees  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  public.  The 
business  of  other  corporations  is  not  subject  to  similar  dangers  to  their 
employees,  and  no  objections,  therefore,  can  be  made  to  the  legisla- 
tion on  the  ground  of  its  making  an  unjust  discrimination.”  Because 
the  courts,  in  sustaining  these  acts,  have  pointed  to  the  peculiar 
hazards  to  which  railroad  employees  are  exposed,  to  defend  the  stat- 
utes against  the  charge  of  unjust  discrimination,  it  is  assumed  that  a 
fellow-servant  act  applicable  to  street  railways  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional, because  the  employees  of  such  corporations  are  not  subjected  to 
all  the  hazards  that  beset  employees  of  steam  railroads.  It  is  admitted 
that  employees  in  the  operation  of  street  railroads — especially  those 
engaged  in  operating  cars  on  which  electricity  is  the  motive  power — 
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are  exposed  to  great  hazards;  but  it  is  said  the}^  are  not  the  peculiar 
hazards  which  attend  the  operation  of  steam  railroads,  and  therefore 
they  do  not,  and,  if  the  argument  is  sound,  can  not,  come  within  the 
same  class  as  emplo}7ees  of  steam  railroads.  We  can  not  subscribe  to 
this  contention.  In  our  opinion,  it  was  entirely  competent  for  the 
legislature  to  have  enacted  a general  fellow-servant  law,  which  would 
have  applied  to  all  masters  and  servants;  and  it  was  also  within  its 
power  to  enact  this  law  governing  the  liability  of  railroads  to  their 
employees,  and  to  include  therein,  as  we  hold  they  did  do,  the  employees 
of  all  railroads — street  and  electric  railroads  as  well  as  steam  railroads. 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that,  in  the  exercise  of  its  general  reme- 
dial and  police  powers,  the  legislature  may  enact  laws  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  our  citizens,  and,  when  a given  subject  is  within  its 
power,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  to  be  exercised  is  within  the  discretion 
of  the  legislature.  It  is  within  the  common  knowledge  of  us  all  that 
at  the  time  this  act  was  passed  nearly  all  the  street  railways  in  this 
State  were  being  operated  by  electricity,  and  those  that  were  not  were 
rapidly  being  converted  into  electric  roads;  that  this  motive  power 
was  exceedingly  hazardous  and  dangerous.  It  is  not  insisted  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  and  humane  legislation  to  throw  around  the 
employees  operating  these  cars  the  same  protection  that  is  given  an 
operative  on  a steam  railroad,  but  only  that  the  general  words  do  not 
include  them,  and,  if  they  did,  they  are  not  in  the  same  class.  To 
this  we  answer  that,  when  it  is  conceded  that  their  avocation  subjects 
them  to  perils  from  the  negligence  of  their  fellow-servants,  it  is  not 
for  this  or  any  other  court  to  say  to  the  legislature,  44  You  shall  not 
enlarge  the  class  so  as  to  include  the  emplo}"ees  of  all  railroads,  but 
shall  restrict  it  to  steam  railroads  alone.11  In  a word,  we  hold  that  an 
act  of  the  legislature  is  not  to  be  declared  void  unless  the  violation  of 
the  Constitution  is  so  manifest  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

In  view  of  the  remedial  character  of  this  act,  the  absence  of  any- 
thing in  any  portion  of  the  act  indicating  a purpose  to  restrict  it  to 
steam  railroads,  and  the  decisions  in  this  State  which  have  applied 
certain  general  provisions  of  our  railroad  laws  alike  to  street  railways 
and  steam  railroads,  and  because  the  plain,  unambiguous  words  of  the 
act  are  broad  enough  to  include  street  railways,  we  hold  that  the  act 
means  what  it  says,  and  that  street  railroads  are  liable  in  the  same 
manner  as  steam  railroads  to  their  emplo}Tees  for  the  negligence  of 
their  coemployees  or  fellow-servants. 


Examination,  Licensing,  etc.,  of  Barbers — Title — Special 
Legislation — Constitutionality  of  Statute — State  v.  Sharpless , 
Supreme  Court  of  Washington,  71  Pacific  Reporter , page  737. — In  this 
case  Richard  Sharpless  was  convicted  in  the  superior  court  of  Spokane 
County  of  practicing  the  occupation  of  a barber  without  having  first 
obtained  a certificate  of  registration  entitling  him  to  practice  such 
occupation,  as  required  by  chapter  172,  laws  of  1901.  (See  Bulletin 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  No.  43,  pp.  1323,  1324.)  Sharpless 
appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  which  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
court  below. 
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Judge  Mount  in  announcing  the  opinion  of  the  court  used,  in  part, 
the  following  language: 

The  only  questions  raised  which  may  be  considered  on  this  appeal 
are  questions  which  go  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1901 
(Laws  1901,  p.  349,  c.  172).  It  is  claimed  (1)  that  the  act  is  repug- 
nant to  section  19,  art.  2,  of  the  constitution  of  this  State,  which  pro- 
vides that  4 4 no  bill  shall  embrace  more  than  one  subject  and  that  shall 
be  expressed  in  the  title”;  (2)  that  the  act  is  repugnant  to  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  to  section  12,  art.  1,  of  the  constitution  of  this  State,  which 
is  as  follows:  44  No  law  shall  be  passed  granting  to  any  citizen  or  class 
of  citizens  or  corporation  other  than  municipal  privileges  or  immuni- 
ties which  upon  the  same  terms  shall  not  equally  belong  to  all  citizens 
or  corporations.” 

1.  The  title  of  the  act  is  as  follows:  4 4 An  act  to  regulate  the  prac- 
tice of  barbering  and  licensing  of  persons  to  carry  on  such  practice, 
and  providing  punishment  for  its  violation.”  The  act  defines  the 
practice  of  barbering,  and  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  follow  the  occupation  in  any  incorporated  city  or  town 
without  first  having  obtained  a license  therefor.  It  then  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a board  of  examiners;  defines  their  term  of  office, 
their  headquarters,  compensation,  and  their  duties;  then  prescribes 
the  fees  for  certificates,  and  also  the  qualifications  of  barbers;  pro- 
vides for  the  issuance  of  certificates  to  qualified  persons  authorizing 
them  to  practice  barbering;  provides  for  apprentices;  and  also  speci- 
fies the  causes  for  which  the  board  of  examiners  may  revoke  certificates 
issued  and  reissue  the  same;  lastly,  provides  a penalty  for  practicing 
the  occupation  in  certain  districts  without  a certificate  therefor,  and 
makes  certain  acts  of  barbers  in  the  cities  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  classes  misdemeanors.  Appellant  argues  that  the  title  does  not 
embrace  the  appointment  of  the  board  of  examiners,  or  the  duties  of 
the  board  or  the  compensation  of  its  members,  or  refer  to  apprentices 
of  barbers,  or  to  the  subject  of  a license  fee.  But  we  think  the  title 
is  sufficient  to  cover  all  these  provisions.  They  are  all  intimately  and 
naturally  connected  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  act. 

2.  It  is  next  argued  that  the  act  is  void  because  44  local,  class, 
special,  and  discriminating  legislation”;  local,  because  it  applies  only 
to  incorporated  cities  and  towns,  and  special  and  discriminating, 
because  it  does  not  affect  all  barbers  alike. 

After  quoting  sections  1,  9,  10,  and  15  of  chapter  172,  laws  of  1901, 
the  court  continued: 

The  right  of  the  legislature  to  enact  laws  for  the  promotion  of 
health  is  now  universally  sustained  as  a police  regulation.  [Cases 
cited.]  Under  this  rule  the  legislature  of  this  State  has  enacted  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  the  occupations  of  physicians,  dentists,  pharmacy, 
and  other  occupations. 

It  is  also  well  settled  in  this  State  that  when  a law  operates  equally 
upon  all  who  fall  under  its  operation,  even  though  they  constitute  a 
class,  the  law  is  upheld. 

The  act  under  consideration  in  effect  classifies  the  State  into  three 
districts:  (1)  All  cities  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes;  (2)  all 
other  incorporated  cities  and  towns;  (3)  all  towns  or  places  not  incor- 
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porated.  All  barbers  conducting  their  occupation  in  the  latter  class 
are  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  act.  All  barbers  in  the  sec- 
ond class,  except  those  engaged  at  the  time  the  act  took  effect,  must 

(pass  an  examination  and  pay  $5  for  a certificate.  All  in  the  first  class 
at  the  time  the  law  took  effect  were  entitled  to  a certificate  authorizing 
them  to  continue  the  practice  of  their  occupations  upon  filing  an 

[affidavit  and  paying  $1  therefor.  All  thereafter  within  the  first  and 
second  classes,  desiring  to  barber,  must  pass  an  examination  and  pay 
a fee  of  $5.  All  barbers  in  the  first  class  are  subject  also  to  certain 
restrictions  as  follows:  They  must  not  use  the  same  towel  on  two 
different  persons  without  having  the  same  laundered.  They  must 
[sterilize  their  tools  before  using  them  the  second  time,  etc.  Barbers 
as  a class  throughout  the  State  are  undoubtedly  subject  to  different 
rules  and  restrictions  under  this  act,  but  these  restrictions  depend 
upon  the  district  in  which  they  carry  on  their  occupation.  All  who 
carry  on  their  occupation  in  the  same  district  are  subject  to  the  same 
laws  and  are  treated  alike.  No  privilege  or  immunity  is  granted  to 
one  which  upon  the  same  terms  does  not  belong  equally  to  all. 
Barbers  as  a class  have  no  greater  rights  or  privileges  under  the  con- 
stitution than  citizens  as  a class.  If  citizens  may  be  classified  into 
districts,  and  different  regulations  applied  to  citizens  residing  in  one 
district  from  those  residing  in  another,  it  certainly  follows  that  a class 
of  citizens  such  as  barbers  residing  in  one  district  may  be  governed 
by  regulations  different  from  those  governing  barbers  residing  in 
another  district.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  legislature  ma}T 
authorize  by  general  act  all  cities  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes, 
and  all  incorporated  towns  within  the  State,  to  regulate  the  occupation 
of  barbering  therein,  or  regulate  any  occupation  affecting  the  health 
and  morals  of  the  community;  that  any  such  cities  of  the  first  class 
under  such  authority  might  properly  pass  an  ordinance  regulating  the 
occupation  of  barbers,  making  the  same  requirements  apply  to  all 
barbers  within  the  city  limits,  requiring  them  to  pay  a license  sufficient 
for  the  costs  of  maintaining  the  regulation,  requiring  them  to  pass  an 
examination  before  a qualified  board  before  they  are  permitted  to 
practice  their  occupation,  and  requiring  them  to  sterilize  their  towels 
and  tools  before  using  them,  and  other  reasonable  regulations.  Cities 
of  the  second  and  third  classes  or  incorporated  towns  under  such 
authority  might  also  each  pass  similar  acts,  but  with  different  require- 
ments and  different  charges  for  licenses,  and  no  one  would  argue  that, 
because  the  requirements  in  different  cities  were  different,  or  the  fees 
for  licenses  were  different  in  different  towns,  or  because  certain  towns 
had  not  regulated  the  occupation  at  all,  the  act  was  inimical  to  the 
constitutional  provisions  under  discussion,  for  the  reason  that  all 
barbers  throughout  the  State  were  not  placed  upon  the  same  terms. 
If  the  State  may  authorize  cities  and  towns  to  make  these  regulations, 
the  State  may  make  them  in  the  first  instance,  because  cities  and 
incorporated  towns  of  the  State  are  creatures  of  the  State,  and  may 
be  regulated  by  general  law  as  well  as  by  ordinance.  For  these  rea- 
sons, we  think  the  act  is  not  repugnant  to  section  12  of  article  1 of 
the  constitution  of  this  State,  nor  to  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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Hours  of  Labor — Street  Railways — Constitutionalita"  of  Stat- 
ute— In  re  Ten- Hour  Law  for  Street  Railway  Corporations , Supreme 
Court  of  Rhode  Island , Atlantic  Reporter , page  60*2. — The  legisla- 

ture of  Rhode  Island  enacted,  April  4,  1902,  a law  limiting  the  hours 
of  labor  of  certain  employees  of  street  railway  corporations  to  ten 
hours  per  day  (see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  No.  45,  p.432). 
There  were  certain  exceptions  which  need  not  be  cited  here.  A later 
enactment  declared  it  to  be  the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  this  law  to 
limit  the  usual  hours  of  labor,  in  the  absence  of  agreement  as  to  such 
hours  between  employees  and  their  employer,  to  ten  hours’  actual  work 
per  day,  to  be  performed  within  a period  of  twelve  consecutive  hours, 
with  the  provision  that  u nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  forbid  or  prevent  any  such  employee,  being  of  the  age  of 
21  years  or  upward,  from  laboring  a greater  or  lesser  number  of  hours 
a day  in  accordance  with  his  contract  so  to  do,  nor  to  impose  any 
penalty  upon  any  person  or  corporation  for  permitting  such  employees 
to  labor  such  greater  or  lesser  number  of  hours  in  the  performance  of 
such  work.”  The  governor  of  Rhode  Island  submitted  to  the  supreme 
court  questions  (1)  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  and  (2)  as  to 
whether  there  is  anything  in  the  provisions  of  the  chapter  u to  make  it 
illegal  for  a street  railway  corporation  to  make  a contract  with  its 
employees  to  labor  more  than  ten  hours  within  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  natural  day,  and  within  twelve  consecutive  hours,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  said  chapter.”  The  court,  Judge  Blodgett  dissenting,  sub- 
mitted the  following  opinion  in  response  to  these  questions: 

Chapter  1004  of  the  Public  Laws  relates  to  the  hours  of  labor  on 
street  railways.  It  therefore  relates  also  to  the  exercise  of  public 
franchises  upon  public  streets  for  public  accommodation.  When  a law 
is  made  to  affect  corporations  created  by  and  subject  to  the  legislative 
authority,  it  is  held  to  be  an  amendment  to  the  several  charters  and 
sustainable  on  that  ground.  A notable  instance  of  this  sort  is  found 
in  the  weekly  payment  law  of  1891.  The  case  of  State  v.  Brown  & 
Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  18  R.  I.  16,  25  Atl.  246,  IT  L.  R.  A.  856,  so  fully 
and  carefully  covered  the  scope  and  authority  of  such  laws  that  we 
need  not  here  repeat  its  reasoning.  It  was  there  decided  that  the  law 
was  not  in  violation  of  any  of  the  constitutional  provisions  of  the 
United  States  or  of  this  State.  The  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to 
the  statute  in  question,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  corporations. 

There  is  also  a common  assent  that  the  legislature  has  the  right  of 
control  in  all  matters  affecting  public  safety,  health,  and  welfare,  on 
the  ground  that  these  are  within  the  indefinable  but  unquestioned  pur- 
view of  what  is  known  as  the  police  power.  It  is  indefinable,  because 
none  can  foresee  the  ever-changing  conditions  which  may  call  for  its  exer- 
cise; and  it  is  unquestioned,  because  it  is  a necessary  function  of  gov- 
ernment to  provide  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  people.  Private 
rights  are  often  involved  in  its  exercise,  but  a law  is  not  on  that 
account  rendered  invalid  or  unconstitutional.  The  first  inquiry  is 
whether  the  subject  of  the  law  is  within  the  power;  for,  if  it  is,  the 
legislature  has  jurisdiction  to  enact  it,  and  its  terms  are  subject  to  a 
reasonable  legislative  discretion. 
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The  constitutionality  of  the  law  under  consideration  may  also  be 
sustained  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  legislature.  Jn 
Holden  v.  Hardy,  169  U.  S.  366,  18  Sup.  Ct.  383,  42  L.  Ed.  T80,  the 
| Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  a statute  of  Utah  which 
limited  the  hours  of  labor  in  mines  to  eight  hours  per  day,  except  in 
[cases  of  emergency,  was  a valid  exercise  of  the  police  power,  and  not 
in  conflict  with  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
! United  States.  That  decision  goes  much  further  than  the  question 
here  presented,  because  the  law  affected  cases  based  primarily  on 
private  contracts.  The  law  before  us  is  more  clearty  within  such 
power,  for  the  triple  reason  that  it  deals  with  public  corporations,  the 
use  of  a public  franchise,  and  a provision  for  public  safety.  It  has 
been  held,  in  many  cases,  that  any  one  of  these  grounds  is  sufficient 
to  sustain  an  exercise  of  the  police  power.  In  answering  your  question, 
therefore,  we  have  to  look  to  possible  objections  to  the  details  of  the 
law,  rather  than  to  the  affirmative  authority  of  its  scope. 

It  may  be  objected  that  it  infringes  the  right  of  contract;  but  that 
objection  is  answered,  by  the  decision  above  quoted,  on  the  ground 
that  the  police  power  stands  above  private  rights  in  matters  affecting 
the  public  welfare.  Also,  as  stated  by  this  court  in  State  v.  Dalton, 
22  R.  I.  77,  16  Atl.  234,  48  L.  R.  A.  775,  84  Am.  St.  Rep.  818:  44  This 
inalienable  right  is  trenched  upon  and  impaired  whenever  the  legisla- 
ture prohibits  a man  from  carrying  on  his  own  business  in  his  own 
way,  provided  alwa}Ts  that  the  business  and  the  mode  of  carrying  it  on 
are  not  injurious  to  the  public,  and  provided,  also,  that  it  is  not  a busi- 
ness which  is  affected  with  a public  use  or  interest.”  The  law  in 
question  is  clearly  within  the  latter  proviso. 

It  may  also  be  objected  that  this  law  is  not  a proper  exercise  of  the 
power,  because  it  exempts  from  its  operation  cases  of  existing  written 
contracts.  Granting  that  the  legislature  has  jurisdiction  of  the  subject- 
matter,  it  must  also  be  granted  that  it  has  reasonable  discretion  in  act- 
ing upon  it. 

While  there  may  be  no  obvious  reason  for  exempting  from  the 
operation  of  the  present  statute  cases  of  existing  written  contracts 
under  which  there  might  be  as  great  danger  to  the  public  from  the 
strain  of  excessive  labor  as  in  cases  where  there  is  no  such  contract, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  such  exemption  is  not  obviously  arbitrary,  par- 
tial, or  oppressive.  Assuming  knowledge  of  the  facts  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature,  it  may  be  that  wwitten  contracts  were  so  few,  or  held 
by  men  of  such  experience  and  skill,  or  applicable  to  such  conditions 
of  labor,  as  to  make  the  exemption  reasonable  and  proper  so  far  as  the 
public  are  concerned. 

It  is  a general  rule  that  a law  must  apply  equally  to  all  of  the  class 
affected  by  it,  and  this  law  applies  to  all  contracts  for  labor  on  street 
railroads  other  than  those  under  existing  written  contracts.  It  is 
prospective  in  its  operation,  and  as  the  written  contracts  expire  it  will 
embrace  all. 

The  second  question  calls  for  a construction  of  the  act  with  refer- 
ence to  the  right  to  contract  under  it. 

The  first  section  forbids  an  officer  of  a company  to  exact  more  than 
10  hours’  work,  from  which  an  inference  might  arise  that  it  could 
accept  it  if  rendered  voluntarily,  as  by  contract.  The  second  section, 
however,  rebuts  such  an  inference,  for  in  that  section  the  intent  is 
explained  as  follows:  fc4The  true  intent  and  purpose  of  this  act  is  to 
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limit  the  usual  hours  of  labor  of  the  employees  of  street  railway 
corporations,  as  aforesaid,  to  ten  hours’  actual  work  a day,  to  be  per- 
formed within  a period  of  twelve  consecutive  hours.”  This  express 
intention  to  limit  the  hours  is  quite  inconsistent  with  an  inference  to 
permit  it  by  contract.  If  such  an  inference  could  stand,  it  would  be 
possible  for  parties  to  avoid  the  act  by  their  simple  consent,  and  thus 
to  render  it  a nullity.  The  apparent  purpose  of  the  act  is  not  to 
create  a right  in  favor  of  the  employees,  which  they  might  waive,  so 
much  as  to  guard  the  public  safety  from  service  too  prolonged  foi 
alertness  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care.  If  this  be  so,  the  public 
safety  can  not  be  made  dependent  upon  private  contracts. 

We  therefore  reply  to  the  second  question  of  your  excellency  that 
it  is  illegal  for  a street  railway  company  to  make  a contract  with  its 
employees  to  labor  more  than  10  hours  within  the  24  hours  of  the 
natural  day,  and  within  12  hours,  except  as  provided  in  said  chapter. 


Minimum  Wage  Law — Legislative  Supervision  of  Municipal 
Corporations — Constitutionality  of  Statute — Street  v.  Varney 
Electrical  Supply  Company , Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  66  Northeast- 
ern Reporter , page  895. — This  was  an  action  brought  by  Frank  L. 
Street  against  the  above-named  company  to  recover  $54,  balance  due 
for  labor  performed,  and  $300  attorney’s  fees.  Action  was  brought 
under  the  act  of  March  9,  1901,  of  the  Indiana  legislature,  com- 
monly called  the  “ minimum  wage  law.”  This  statute  provides  that 
unskilled  labor  upon  any  public  work  of  the  State,  counties,  cities, 
and  towns  shall  receive  not  less  than  20  cents  an  hour  for  such  labor, 
and  that  any  contractor  or  any  person  in  charge  of  such  work  who 
shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  law  shall  be  subject  to  penalty 
of  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  circuit  court  of  Wayne  County  gave 
judgment  against  Street,  and  from  this  judgment  he  made  an  appeal 
to  the  supreme  court,  which  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  court  below 
on  the  grounds  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  statute  in  question. 

Judge  Dowling,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  used,  in 
part,  the  following  language: 

The  act  of  March  9,  1901,  undertakes  to  fix  the  minimum  rate  of 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  a particular  and  limited  class  of  laborers 
employed  upon  any  public  work  of  the  State,  counties,  cities,  and 
towns,  without  regard  to  the  actual  value  of  such  labor,  or  the  rate 
paid  by  other  persons,  natural  or  artificial,  for  the  same  kind  of  labor 
in  the  same  vicinity.  It  is  not  contended,  and  it  could  not  be  main- 
tained, that  the  restrictions  in  this  act  upon  the  right  of  contract 
would  be  valid  if  the  act  applied  to  the  work  and  affairs  of  private 
citizens.  Even  if  no  express  provision  of  any  constitution  forbade 
such  legislative  interference  with  the  right  of  contract,  it  would  be 
void,  for  the  reason  that  the  authority  to  fix  by  contract  the  prices  to 
be  paid  for  property,  including  human  labor,  is  not  ordinarily  within 
the  domain  of  legislation.  But  such  enactments  are  also  held  to  be  in 
violation  of  section  1,  art.  1,  of  the  State  constitution,  securing  to 
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every  citizen  of  the  State  the  inalienable  right  to  personal  liberty  and 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

But  it  is  argued  in  support  of  the  validity  of  the  act  that  no  specific 
provision  of  the  Federal  or  State  constitution  inhibits  this  species  of 
legislation,  and  that  counties,  cities,  and  towns  are  mere  political  and 
municipal  subdivisions  of  the  State,  through  which  the  government  is 
administered.  It  is  said  that  the  State  has  the  power  to  fix  the  salaries 
of  its  officers,  and  the  wages  it  will  pay  to  its  agents  and  employees; 
therefore  it  has  the  right  to  declare  what  rate  of  wages  shall  be  paid 
to  the  agents  and  employees  of  a county,  city,  or  town  employed  upon 
any  public  work. 

While  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns  are  political  and  municipal 
subdivisions  of  the  State,  they  are  not  governmental  agencies  in  such 
sense  as  to  subject  the  management  of  their  local  affairs,  involving  the 
making  of  contracts  for  labor  and  materials  to  be  used  upon  local 
improvements,  and  the  payment  of  the  same  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
county,  city,  or  town,  to  the  arbitrary  and  unlimited  control  of  the 
legislature.  The}"  are  corporations  as  well  as  political  and  govern- 
mental subdivisions  and  agencies,  and,  as  such  corporations,  they  have 
the  power  to  make  contracts  by  which  the  rate  of  compensation  for 
property  sold  to  them  is  fixed.  With  regard  to  such  contracts  for  the 
purchase  of  property  or  the  employment  of  labor,  counties,  cities,  and 
towns  stand  much  upon  the  same  footing  as  private  corporations;  and 
they  can  not  be  compelled  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  to  pay  for  any 
species  of  property  more  than  it  is  worth,  or  more  than  its  market 
value  at  the  time  and  in  the  place  where  it  is  contracted  for.  The 
power  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  a 
county,  city,  or  town,  by  forcing  them  to  pay  for  any  commodity, 
whether  it  be  merchandise  or  labor,  an  arbitrary  price,  in  excess  of  the 
market  value,  is  not  one  of  the  powers  of  the  legislature  over  munici- 
pal corporations,  nor  the  legitimate  use  of  such  corporations  as  agencies 
of  the  State. 

The  judge  then  cited  among  other  cases  those  of  People  ex  rel. 
Rodgers  v.  Coler  (see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  No.  35,  p. 
805),  and  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  v.  Clements  Bros.  Construction  Co. 
(see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  No.  17,  p.  911).  Continuing, 
he  said: 

If  the  legislature  has  the  right  to  fix  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  to 
be  paid  for  common  labor,  then  it  has  the  power  to  fix  the  maximum 
rate.  And  if  it  can  regulate  the  price  of  labor,  it  may  also  regulate 
the  prices  of  flour,  fuel,  merchandise,  and  land.  But  these  are  powers 
which  have  never  been  conceded  to  the  legislature,  and  their  exercise 
by.  the  State  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of  civil 
liberty. 

The  statute  of  March  9,  1901,  is  obnoxious  to  the  further  objection 
that  through  its  operation  a citizen  may  be  deprived  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  If  the  minimum  price  to  be  paid  by 
municipal  subdivisions  of  the  State  for  unskilled  labor  on  public  works 
exceeds  the  rate  at  which  such  labor  can  be  obtained  by  other  persons 
at  the  same  place,  then  the  excess  so  paid  for  labor  on  public  improve- 
ments is  taken  from  the  citizens  assessed  for  such  works,  not  by  due 
process  of  law,  but  by  a mere  legislative  fiat.  The  citizens  of  the 
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State,  who  must,  through  assessments  made  upon  their  property,  pay 
for  the  public  works  of  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  are  entitled  to  have 
such  work  done  at  such  rate  of  wages  as  the  local  agents  and  official 
representatives  of  such  municipal  subdivisions  of  the  State  may  be  able 
to  secure  by  contract.  They  can  not  be  required  arbitrarily  to  pay 
higher  wages  than  laborers  employed  on  private  works  or  improve- 
ments in  their  particular  district  demand,  any  more  than  they  could 
be  compelled  by  similar  legislation  to  pay  a minimum  rate  of  wages 
to  laborers  employed  by  them  in  their  private  business.  If  the  mini- 
mum rate  fixed  by  the  statute  exceeds  the  market  value  of  such  wages, 
the  excess  is  a mere  donation  exacted  under  color  of  law  from  the 
citizens  liable  to  assessment  for  the  public  improvement,  and  bestowed 
upon  the  unskilled  laborer.  Public  revenues  can  not  be  applied  in  this 
way.  (McClelland  v.  State,  138  Ind.  321,  37  N.  E.  1089;  State  v.  City 
of  Indianapolis,  69  Ind.  375,  35  Am.  Rep.  223;  Warner  v.  Curran,  75 
Ind.  309.) 

Lastly,  we  think  the  statute  obnoxious  to  the  objection  of  class  leg- 
islation. In  fixing  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  for  unskilled 
labor  to  be  emplo}red  by  counties,  cities,  and  towns  on  public  improve- 
ments, a classification  is  made  which  is  unnatural  and  unconstitutional. 
The  laboring  men  of  the  State  may,  for  some  purposes,  constitute  a 
class  concerning  which  particular  legislation  may  be  proper.  This 
classification  has  been  recognized  and  sustained  in  statutes  requiring 
the  payment  of  wages  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  forbid- 
ding the  assignment  of  future  and  unearned  wages,  and  in  similar 
acts.  But  no  legal  and  sufficient  reason  can  be  assigned  for  placing 
unskilled  labor  in  a class  by  itself  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  by  law  the 
minimum  rate  of  wages  at  which  it  shall  be  employed  by  counties, 
cities,  and  towns  on  their  public  works.  No  sufficient  reason  has  been 
assigned  why  the  wages  of  the  unskilled  laborer  should  be  fixed  by 
law,  and  maintained  at  an  unalterable  rate,  regardless  of  their  actual 
value,  and  that  all  other  laborers  should  be  left  to  secure  to  themselves 
such  compensation  for  their  work  as  the  conditions  of  supply  and 
demand,  competition,  personal  qualities,  energy,  skill,  and  experience 
may  enable  them  to  do. 

After  the  most  careful  and  thorough  examination  of  all  the  ques- 
tions of  law  presented  by  the  demurrer  in  this  case,  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  ruling  of  the  lower  court  was  not  erroneous,  and  its  judg- 
ment is  therefore  affirmed. 


Weekly  Wage  Law — Police  Power — Constitutionality  of 
Statute — Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company  v.  State , Supreme  Court 
of  Indiana,  66  Northeastern  Reporter,  page  1005. — This  was  an  action 
by  the  State  of  Indiana  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  “ weekly 
wage  law,”  enacted  February  28,  1899.  This  law  provided  that  every 
person,  company,  corporation,  or  association,  except  common  carriers 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  should  make  weekly  payments,  in 
lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  for  the  full  amount  due  their 
employees  within  six  days  or  less  of  the  time  of  such  payment,  under 
penalty  of  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  due  and  unpaid,  to  be  assessed 
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and  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund  of  the  State.  The 
enforcement  of  this  law  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  department  of 
inspection,  or,  upon  its  failure  to  act,  any  citizen  of  the  State  might 
bring  action  in  the  name  of  the  State.  Judgment  had  been  rendered 
against  the  above-named  company  in  the  circuit  court  of  Delaware 
County,  and  from  this  the  company  appealed.  The  facts  were  not  in 
dispute,  the  question  being  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  The 
supreme  court  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  holding  that 
the  above  statute  was  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  also 
of  the  State  constitution.  Judge  Hadley,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  used  in  part  the  following  language: 

The  attorney-general  endeavors  to  justify  the  law  upon  two  grounds: 
(1)  The  wage-earners  are  not  upon  an  equal  footing  with  employers, 
and  opportunities  for  oppression  and  consequent  public  suffering 
ensue;  and  (2)  thrift  being  beneficial  to  the  community,  it  should  be 
encouraged  by  enabling  workmen  to  pay  cash  for  current  demands, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  requiring  frequent  payment  of  wages. 
Assuming  all  these  things  to  be  true,  they  do  not  of  themselves  justify 
the  arbitrary  invasion  of  the  personal  rights  and  liberty  of  the  citizen. 
Libert}7  to  contract  on  one’s  own  terms,  to  decide  for  himself  his  own 
employment,  to  buy  and  sell,  to  exchange  one  belonging  for  another, 
are  among  his  most  valuable  and  cherished  rights. 

Is  the  statute  in  question  a reasonable  regulation,  and  reasonable  in 
its  operation  upon  the  persons  whom  it  affects?  The  contract  prohib- 
ited affects  employer  and  employee  alike.  If  the  master  can  employ 
only  upon  terms  of  weekly  payment,  the  workman  can  find  employ- 
ment on  no  other  terms.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  statute  gives  the 
parties  no  choice — no  right  to  waive  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The 
language  is,  “ Every  person,  company  or  corporation,  employing  any 
person  to  labor,  shall  make  weekly  payments  for  the  full  amount  due 
for  such  labor,  and  the  chief  inspector,  or  any  person  interested,  may 
bring  suit  in  the  name  of  the  State,  against  any  person,  company  or 
corporation  that  neglects  or  refuses  to  comply  within  ten  days  after 
such  payment  is  due  and  left  unpaid.”  The  obvious  intention  of  the 
Legislature  was  to  make  contracts  for  persons  that  they  would  not  in 
all  cases  make  for  themselves,  and  to  forbid  the  making  of  contracts 
that  they  would  make.  The  laborer  may  be  the  chief  sufferer.  His 
labor  may  be  the  only  means  of  supplying  himself  and  family,  but  by 
this  law  he  is  denied  the  right  to  work,  and  another  the  right  to  employ 
him,  unless  he  can  be  paid  once  a week.  Any  law  or  policy7  that  dis- 
ables the  citizen  from  making  a contract  yvhereby  he  may  find  lawful, 
needed,  and  satisfactory  employment  is  unreasonable.  It  may  be  that 
the  workman  will  desire  and  request  his  employer,  as  conducive  to 
economy  and  saving,  to  keep  back  all  wages  not  needed  for  current 
necessities.  Whether  he  leayTes  his  surplus  earnings  with  his  employer, 
or  deposits  them  with  the  building  and  loan  association  or  yvith  the 
savings  bank,  involves  no  public  interest  and  affects  no  public  concern. 
Yet,  according  to  this  statute,  if,  in  a fair  and  open  agreement,  the 
employer  6 4 neglects  or  refuses”  to  pay  the  full  amount  earned  for  a 
period  of  10  days  after  due,  the  chief  inspector  may,  if  he  disapproves 
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the  arrangement  (and  upon  his  failure  to  act  any  citizen  of  the  State 
may)  sue,  without  the  consent  and  even  over  the  protest  of  the  work- 
man, in  the  name  of  the  State,  and  not  only  compel  payment,  hut 
mulct  the  employer  in  a 50  per  centum  penalty  for  making  an  honest 
effort  to  favor  his  employee. 

The  statute  places  the  wage-earners  of  the  State  under  quasi  guard- 
ianship. It  classes  them  with  minors  and  other  persons  under  legal 
disability,  by  making  their  contracts  void  at  the  pleasure  of  a public 
officer.  It  tends  to  degrade  them  as  citizens,  by  impeaching  their  abil- 
ity to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  paternalism,  pure  and  simple,  and 
in  violent  conflict  with  the  liberty  and  equality  theory  of  our  institu- 
tions. It  is  no  argument  to  say  that  our  assumption  is  unreasonable, 
and  that  the  inspector  is  not  likely  to  interfere  in  such  cases.  Whether 
he  will  or  not  is  unimportant.  In  discussing  the  constitutionality  of 
the  act  in  question,  it  is  to  be  determined  not  by  what  has  been  done 
or  is  likely  to  be  done  under  it,  but  what  may  be  done  under  and  by 
virtue  of  its  authority.  We  do  not  assert  that  the  legislature  is  pow- 
erless to  regulate  the  payment  of  wages  when  the  same  are  paid  at 
unreasonable  periods,  or  that  a community  composed  largely  of  work- 
ingmen may  not  be  injuriously  affected  by  unduly  delayed  payments, 
for  these  questions  are  not  before  us;  but  what  we  do  hold  is  that  this 
statute,  which  takes  awa}r  from  both  the  emplo3Ter  and  employee, 
whether  in  the  shop,  in  the  store,  or  on  the  farm,  all  power  to  con- 
tract for  labor,  except  upon  terms  of  weekly  payment  of  wages  in 
cash,  is  an  unreasonable,  and  therefore  an  unconstitutional,  restriction. 

It  is  also  contended  that  appellant,  being  an  employer,  and  not  an 
employee,  can  only  raise  such  questions  as  involve  the  rights  of  employ- 
ers, and  that  the  constitutional  right  of  a laborer  to  contract  to  do 
lawful  work  upon  terms  satisfactory  to  him  can  not  be  questioned  or 
appropriated  by  an  employer  as  a defense;  thus  applying  to  contract- 
ing parties  the  rule  affirmed  in  Railroad  v.  Montgomery,  152  Ind.  1, 
13,  19  N.  E.  582,  71  Am.  St.  Rep.  301,  and  many  other  cases.  We 
are  unwilling  to  admit  that  this  is  a proper  case  for  the  application  of 
the  rule,  since  we  are  unable  to  see  how  the  result  may  be  different, 
whether  the  laborer  is  disqualified  from  entering  into  a contract  of 
emplo}Tment,  or  the  emplo}^er  disqualified  from  making  it.  In  either 
view,  the  contract  which  the  parties  desire  to  make  is  prevented,  and 
both  parties  mutually  and  equally  affected  by  the  interdiction. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  act  in  con- 
troversy, so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  question  herein  involved,  is  in  vio- 
lation of  section  1,  art.  1,  of  the  State  constitution,  commonly  known 
as  the  “ Bill  of  Rights”,  and  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  denying  a State  the  power  to  deprive  a person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  the  demur- 
rer to  the  complaint  should  have  been  sustained. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Employers’  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Rules — Devoe  v. 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company , Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York,  66  Northeastern  Reporter,  p age  568. — In  this 
case  Jeanette  E.  Devoe  sued  the  railroad  company  above  named  to 
recover  damages  for  the  death  of  William  H.  Devoe,  an  inspector 
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in  its  employ.  The  trial  court  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  which, 
on  appeal,  was  reversed  by  the  appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court 
and  a new  trial  granted.  The  plaintiff.  Devoe,  then  appealed  to  the 
court  of  appeals,  which  reversed  the  decision  of  the  appellate  division 
and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below.  Judge  Haight  pre- 
sented a dissenting  opinion,  in  which  Judge  Parker  concurred,  hold- 
ing that  the  sufficiency  of  rules  was  a question  for  the  court  and  not  for 
the  jury.  The  facts  in  the  case  were,  briefly,  that  William  H.  Devoe 
was  an  inspector  of  cars  employed  at  Syracuse,  and  that  at  the  time  of 
the  accident  which  caused  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the 
cars  of  a passenger  train,  from  which  the  engine  had  been  detached. 
While  he  was  between  the  cars,  a switching  engine  backed  up  to  the  train 
which  he  was  inspecting,  for  the  purpose  of  coupling  thereto,  and  he 
was  caught  by  the  motion  of  the  cars  and  crushed.  The  question  con- 
sidered by  the  court  was  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  railroad  company  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  introduced. 

Judge  Vann  announced  the  decision  of  the  court,  discussing  first, 
the  sufficiencv  of  the  evidence  in  the  following  language: 

Several  witnesses  who  had  been  employed  as  inspectors  upon  other 
railroads  were  called  by  the  plaintiff  to  show  what  rules  had  been  pro- 
vided by  the  companies  operating  those  roads  for  the  protection  of  car 
inspectors.  In  each  instance  a book  containing  the  rules  of  the  partic- 
ular company  for  which  the  witness  had  worked  was  produced  by  the 
plaintiff  and  shown  to  him.  In  several  instances  it  did  not  appear  by 
the  date  upon  the  title  page  whether  it  purported  to  be  the  edition  in 
force  while  he  had  so  worked  or  not.  but  he  testified  that  the  rule 
appearing  in  the  book  upon  the  subject  was  in  force,  if  not  during  the 
entire  period  of  his  employment,  at  least  during  the  last  part  thereof. 
To.  the  question  whether  that  rule  was  in  force  upon  the  railroad  in 
question  while  the  witness  was  employed  by  it.  the  defendant  objected 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  not  the  best  evidence,  and  now  insists  that 
the  plaintiff  should  have  produced  4 "the  actual  edition  of  the  book  of 
rules  in  force  during  the  term  of  the  witness*  employment.  **  W e think 
the  exception  to  the  rulings  which  allowed  such  questions  to  be  an- 
swered raises  no  error.  It  was  competent  to  show  any  rule  relating  to 
the  subject  recently  in  force  upon  another  railroad.  The  witness  in 
each  instance  testified  that  the  rule  was  in  force  while  he  worked  on 
such  road  and  when  he  left  it.  It  was  competent  to  show  by  parol 
from  the  actual  knowledge  and  recollection  of  the  witness  the  rule 
actually  enforced  while  he  was  in  the  employment  of  another  railroad, 
and  to  use  any  edition  of  the  company's  rules  to  refresh  his  recollec- 
tion. It  was  unnecessary  to  produce  the  manuscript  of  the  rules  as 
written,  or  the  book  printed  therefrom.  Reasoning  is  illogical  when 
it  leads  to  an  absurdity. 

Judge  Vann  then  reviewed  a portion  of  the  charge  to  the  jury  in 
which,  among  other  things,  the  trial  judge  had  said  that  it  was  a 
question  for  the  jury  to  decide  as  to  whether  or  not  a rule  which  was 
testified  to  by  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  yard  at  Syracuse  was  a 
proper  and  sufficient  rule  with  reference  to  the  inspection  of  cars.  To 
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this  instruction  the  defendants  excepted,  and  on  this  point  Judge  Vann 
said: 

When  the  business  of  a master  is  such  that  the  safety  of  one  servant 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  other  servants  do  their  work,  it  is  his 
duty  to  make,  promulgate,  and  enforce  reasonable  and  sufficient  rules 
for  the  protection  of  the  servant  exposed  to  danger.  The  situation  at 
the  Syracuse  station  of  the  defendant  was  somewhat  complicated  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  in  question.  There  were  many  tracks, 
switches,  and  branches.  Between  50  and  60  trains  came  and  went 
every  day,  and  the  car  inspectors  were  required  to  inspect  the  wheels, 
running  gear,  couplings,  safety  chains,  and  other  appliances  belonging 
to  each  car  of  each  train.  There  was  much  movement  of  trains  at  the 
station  from  one  track  to  another;  cars  were  taken  out  of  one  train 
and  put  into  others;  shifting  of  various  kinds  was  done;  trains  were 
made  up;  and  while  all  this  was  going  on  other  trains  were  constantly 
coming  in  and  going  out.  The  work  of  car  inspection  is  dangerous, 
and  the  necessity  for  rules  to  protect  the  inspectors  so  obvious  as  to 
be  scarcely  disputed.  A rule  known  as  44  No.  38  ” had  been  made  and 
promulgated  b}r  the  company  in  the  following  form:  44  A blue  Hag  by 
day  and  a blue  light  by  night,  placed  on  the  end  of  the  car,  engine  or 
train,  denote  that  workmen  are  at  work  under  or  about  the  car,  engine 
or  train.  The  car,  engine  or  train  thus  protected  must  not  be  coupled 
to,  or  moved  or  other  cars  placed  in  front  of  it,  until  the  blue  signal 
is  removed  by  the  person  who  placed  it.”  The  rule,  as  quoted  above, 
was  the  only  rule  upon  the  subject  made  or  promulgated  by  the  com- 
pany, but  it  is  conceded  that  it  was  never  enforced.  It  is  also  con- 
ceded that,  if  it  had  been  enforced  on  the  occasion  in  question,  the 
plaintiff’s  intestate  would  not  have  been  injured.  Several  inspectors 
had  been  injured  at  the  Syracuse  station  while  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  prior  to  the  accident  in  question,  others  had  narrowly  escaped 
injury,  and  many  complaints  had  been  made  b}^  employees  as  to  the 
danger  attending  the  woi-k  of  inspection. 

While  the  defendant  was  without  any  printed  ride  upon  the  subject, 
except  the  one  quoted,  which  was  a dead  letter,  because  it  was  not 
enforced,  its  foreman  of  the  car  department  testified  that  he,  without 
instructions  from  the  company,  or  from  any  superior  officer,  had  estab- 
lished a practice  by  verbal  directions  to  certain  employees,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  afforded  ample  protection.  According  to  his  testimony, 
which  was  not  corroborated,  he  required  the  inspectors  not  to  go  under 
the  cars  to  inspect,  and  whenever  they  had  any  repairing  to  do  which 
compelled  them  to  go  under  to  notify  the  depot  master,  whereupon  he 
was  to  inform  the  engineer  of  the  shifting  engine  and  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  engine  of  the  train  not  to  move  their  engines  without 
orders.  He  further  required  that  the  entire  crew  of  the  train  be  noti- 
fied that  the  inspectors  were  at  work,  and  that  one  man  should  be 
stationed  by  the  engine  to  take  signals  and  another  at  the  end  of  the 
car  being  repaired  to  give  warning  in  case  of  danger.  According  to 
the  practice,  as  testified  to  by  him,  and  there  was  no  other  evidence 
for  the  defendant  upon  the  subject  of  rules,  even  if  repairs  were  to  be 
made  between  or  under  the  cars,  which  would  take  but  a single  minute, 
such  as  screwing  on  a nut  or  tightening*  a chain,  still  this  tedious  and 
indirect  process  was  to  be  resorted  to.  At  times  there  would  be  dif- 
ficulty in  promptly  finding  the  depot  master,  or,  in  his  absence,  his 
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representative.  At  times,  also,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  men  not 
otherwise  engaged  to  act  as  watchers  at  the  engine  and  at  the  car  under 
reparation.  The  delay  and  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  rule  was  a temp- 
tation to  employees  to  disregard  it  and  run  the  risk.  It  lacked  the 
simplicity  and  adequac}7  of  the  blue  signal  rule,  which,  as  it  was  shown, 
is  in  force  on  six  leading  railroads.  The  existence  of  that  unenforced 
rule,  printed  in  the  books  furnished  to  engineers  and  others,  tended 
to  produce  confusion.  A rule  to  protect  employees  should  be  so 
framed  as  to  guard  them  to  a reasonable  extent  against  the  consequences 
not  only  of  the  carelessness  of  coemplojTees,  but  of  their  own  careless- 
ness also.  It  is  known  of  all  that  men  are  prone  to  run  risks  in  order 
to  save  time  and  trouble,  especially  when  the  risk  lasts  but  a moment, 
and  the  precaution  necessary  to  guard  against  it  requires  a considerable 
period  of  time.  The  duty  of  the  master  in  making  rules,  is  measured 
by  the  law  of  ordinary  diligence.  That  law  varies  with  the  situation, 
for  what  would  be  ordinary  diligence  under  one  set  of  facts  would  be 
negligence  in  another.  If,  however,  under  the  circumstances  of  a 
particular  case,  the  master  has  met  the  obligation  of  ordinary  diligence 
in  making  and  enforcing  a rule,  he  is  free  from  liability,  even  if  some 
other  rule  would  have  been  safer  and  better.  While  the  law  requires 
him  to  make  and  promulgate  reasonably  safe  and  proper  rules,  if  he 
does  so,  he  is  not  liable,  even  if  he  might  have  made  safer  and  more 
effective  rules.  If  a rule  is  actually  made,  the  question  still  remains 
whether  it  is  proper  and  sufficient,  under  the  circumstances;  for  due 
diligence  is  not  satisfied  by  an  insufficient  and  inadequate  rule.  There 
was  no  discretion,  as  in  the  cases  relied  upon  by  the  defendant,  to 
make  rules  or  not,  as  it  saw  fit.  The  reasonableness  of  rules  made  for 
the  protection  of  the  master’s  interest  is  quite  different  from  the  suffi- 
cienc}7  of  rules  made  to  protect  human  life.  The  former  involves  simple 
inconvenience  to  the  public  if  the  rules  are  unreasonable,  while  the 
latter  involves  the  lives  of  the  employees.  It  may  be  that  where  the 
situation  is  simple,  and  entirely  free  from  complications,  the  sufficiency 
of  rules  made  even  to  protect  employees  would  be  a question  of  law. 
When,  however,  as  in  this  case,  the  situation  was  complicated,  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  tracks  and  trains,  and  the  rule  was  not  only 
verbal,  leaving  its  enforcement  to  the  unaided  recollection  of  a simple 
announcement,  but  the  delay  in  finding  the  depot  master,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  men  to  act  as  watchmen,  the  danger  of  taking  them  from 
other  employment,  and  the  temptation  to  run  a momentary  risk  rather 
than  to  consume  time  in  order  to  be  safe,  were  so  great  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sufficiency  of  the  verbal  instructions  was  for  the  jury. 
[Cases  cited.] 

It  is  said  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  leave  such  questions  to  the  jury, 
as  different  juries  might  find  diverse  verdicts  upon  the  same  evidence, 
and  thus  there  would  be  no  uniformity.  The  objection  is  not  without 
reason,  but  it  is  not  controlling.  It  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
subject  of  the  necessity  for  rules,  which  is  clearly  for  the  jury  when 
the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  question.  What  is  reasonable 
and  proper  under  a complicated  state  of  facts  permitting  diverse  infer- 
ences is  a question  of  fact. 

After  examining  all  the  exceptions  which  are  open  to  review  by  us, 
we  find  none  to  justify  the  reversal  by  the  appellate  division.  Their 
judgment  should  therefore  be  reversed,  and  that  of  the  trial  court 
affirmed,  with  costs  in  all  courts. 

14153 — No.  48  -03—10 
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Injunction— Violation — Picketing — George  Jonas  Glass  Company 
v.  Glass  Blowers'  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  et  at.. 
Court  of  Chancery  of  New  Jersey , 5Jp  Atlantic  Reporter,  page  567.— 
This  was  an  application  by  the  George  Jonas  Glass  Company  asking 
for  the  punishment  of  the  defendants  for  the  violation  of  an  injunction. 
The  facts  appear  sufficiently  in  the  ruling  made  by  Vice-Chancellor 
Grey,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  petition  in  this  matter  asks  that  certain  defendants  may  be 
adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  contempt  because  of  their  action  on  Septem- 
ber 17, 1902,  in  alleged  breach  of  a restraining  order  of  this  court  made 
on  the  7th  day  of  July,  1902.  The  order  restrains  the  defendants  from 
attempting  to  prevent  any  person,  by  threats,  intimidation,  annoying 
language  or  acts,  force  or  violence,  from  entering  the  service  of  the 
complainant,  and  from  congregating  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating, 
threatening,  or  coercing  any  person  seeking  employment  of  complain- 
ant, etc.  An  order  to  show  cause  was  allowed,  and  testimony  in  open 
court  was  taken  in  support  of  and  in  opposition  to  the  charges  of  the 
petition.  The  petitioner's  testimony  is  that  two  men,  named  Mingin 
and  Noble,  had  been  told  that,  if  they  applied  at  the  works  of  the 
complainant  company,  they  could  probably  get  employment.  They 
approached  the  complainant’s  factory  by  walking  along  the  railroad 
which  passes  by  it.  The}7  were  met  by  two  or  three  men,  apparently 
strikers,  one  of  whom  asked  whether  they  were  going  to  the  factory 
to  work.  They  denied  that  they  were,  and  proceeded  towards  the  fac- 
tory; several  of  the  strikers  accompanying  them  nearly  to  the  gates. 
They  went  into  the  factory  without  interference  or  molestation  of  any 
sort.  They  then  left  the  factory  to  go  to  the  house  of  a Mr.  Schaible. 
Three  or  four  other  men  went  ahead  of  them,  and  some  followed  them 
on  bicycles;  no  conversation  passing  between  them.  They  were  unable 
to  find  Mr.  Schaible’s  house,  and  returned  to  the  factory  without  hin- 
drance from  any  one;  some  of  those  who  had  accompanied  them  going 
before  and  some  behind  them,  at  distance  varying  from  25  to  75  yards. 
At  the  factory  they  stated  their  inability  to  find  Schaible’s  house,  and 
started  out  again  with  a Mr.  Dare  to  find  it.  They  testify  that  they 
were  now  followed,  at  some  yards’  distance,  by  a considerable  number 
of  men  on  bicycles  and  afoot.  When  they  were  going  across  a lot, 
one  of  these  men  threw  an  apple  at  them,  and,  Mingin  says,  called  Mr. 
Dare  a foul  name.  Noble  says,  if  he  understood  them  aright,  the  men 
called  foul  names  after  all  of  them.  When  they  got  to  the  Schaible 
house,  Mingin,  Noble,  and  Dare  went  into  the  house,  while  the  men 
who  followed  remained  outside.  One  of  the  latter  came  to  the  door, 
and  wanted  to  talk  to  Mingin  and  Noble.  Mingin  went  to  the  door, 
and  was  asked  by  the  man  if  he  was  going  to  work  at  the  factory. 
Mingin  again  told  him  that  he  “didn’t  know  as  he  was.'’  Mr.  Schai- 
ble and  the  men  then  had  some  words,  and  one  of  the  latter  pulled  off 
his  coat  and  invited  Schaible  to  fight.  The  two — Mingin  and  Noble — 
stayed  in  the  house  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then  left  by  a back 
door.  Neither  Mingin  nor  Noble  was  hired  to  work  at  the  factory, 
and  both  declared  they  were  afraid  to  stay.  Their  testimony  is  flatly 
contradicted  by  that  of  a large  number  of  witnesses  who  deny  the  use 
of  any  opprobrious  words  or  threats.  It  is  shown  by  the  testimony 
of  Mingin  and  Noble  themselves  that  they  had  been  drinking  when 
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hey  came  to  Minotola,  and  the  proof  strongly  indicates  that  they  were 
considerably  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  They  admit  that  they  told 
:he  first  man  they  met  that  they  did  not  mean  to  apply  for  work  at  the 
complainant's  factory,  and  that  they  afterwards  repeated  this  statement 
it  Mr.  Schaible’s  house.  There  is  no  pretense  of  proof  that  there  was 
n fact  any  interference  seeking  to  prevent  the  two  men  from  entering 
:he  complainant’s  factory.  They  went  into  the  factory  twice  without 
in}*  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  stop  or  molest  them.  The  testi- 
mony as  to  a showing  of  hostility  to  Mingin  and  Noble  is  by  words 
only,  which  might,  of  course,  be  sufficient,  if  proven  by  the  weight  of 
;he" evidence.  But  the  evidence  given  by  the  complainant's  own  wit- 
nesses as  to  the  words  used  is  neither  consistent  nor  clear  in  stating 
vhat  was  said,  and  it  is  flatly  contradicted  by  numbers  of  witnesses 
vho  were  in  the  party,  or  followers  of  it. 

There  is  but  one  element  in  the  proofs  which  leads  me  to  hesitate  in 
lisposing  of  this  motion,  and  that  is  on  the  charge  that  there  was  a 
Congregating  of  a large  number  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
those  who  might  wish  to  seek  employment  at  the  complainant's  factory. 
There  can  be  no  question,  taking  the  whole  case  together,  that  at  and 
near  the  complainant's  factory  a system  of  picketing  has  been  inaug- 
urated. All  of  the  approaches  to  Mr.  Jonas'  factory  are  watched  by 
rhese  men,  who  frankly  say  that  they  propose  to  persuade  (as  they 
say,  peaceably)  anybody  from  taking  employment  in  the  factory.  I 
uave  not  been  invited  to  declare  that  mere  peaceable  picketing  of  pub- 
lic roads  is  in  itself  a breach  of  the  restraint.  I am  not  prepared  to 
say.  if  that  question  were  under  consideration,  that  men  may  not, 
under  the  law,  stand  in  the  public  road  and  try  in  a peaceable  way  to 
persuade  other  people  not  to  take  work  in  a factory.  The  proof  on 
:he  point  of  the  assemblage  of  a number  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidating  persons  seeking  the  complainant's  employment  was  uncer- 
tain and  variant  as  to  their  number,  and  still  more  so  as  to  their 
purpose.  Noble  and  Mingin  themselves  differ  as  to  their  number,  and 
io  not  show  that  at  any  time  the  followers  approached  at  all  nearly  to 
them — apparently  not  near  enough  for  them  to  distinguish  their 
remarks  with  any  certainty.  On  this  point,  however,  the  testimony 
pomes  nearer  to  showing  a breach  of  the  restraint  than  on  any  other 
line  of  the  examination.  I make  this  judgment  with  some  hesitation, 
but,  considering  the  weight  of  all  the  testimony.  I am  not  able  to  say 
that  a breach  has  been  shown. 


LAWS  OF  VARIOUS  STATES  RELATING  TO  LABOR  ENACTED  SINCE 

JANUARY  1,  1896. 

[The  Second  Special  Report  of  this  Bureau  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Territories 
and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1,  1896.  Later  enactments  are  reproduced 
in  successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

CALIFORNIA. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Chapter  11. — Employment  agencies. 

Section  1.  Any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  pursuing  for  profit  the 
business  of  furnishing,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  persons  seeking  employment,  infor- 
mation enabling,  or  tending  to  enable,  such  persons  to  secure  such  employment,  or 
registering  for  any  fee,  charge,  or  commission  the  names  of  any  person  seeking 
employment  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  employment  agent  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employment  agent  in  the  State  of  California  to 
receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  money  or  other  valuable  consideration  from  any 
person  seeking  employment,  for  any  information  or  assistance  furnished  or  to  be 
furnished  by  said  agent  to  such  person,  enabling  or  tending  to  enable  said  person  to 
secure  such  employment,  prior  to  the  time  at  which  said  information  or  assistance  is 
actually  thus  furnished. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employment  agent  in  the  State  of  California  to 
retain,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  money  or  other  valuable  consideration  received 
for  any  registration  made  or  for  information  or  assistance  such  as  is  described  in  sec- 
tion two  hereof,  if  the  person  for  whom  such  registration  is  made  or  to  whom  such 
information  or  assistance  is  furnished  fails,  through  no  neglect  or  laches  of  his  own,  to 
secure  the  employment  regarding  which  registration  such  information  or  assistance 
is  furnished;  and  said  money  or  consideration  shall  be  by  said  agent  forthwith 
returned  to  the  payer  of  the  same,  upon  demand  therefor  by  the  latter  or  his  agent. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employment  agent  in  the  State  of  California  to 
receive,  directly  or  indirectly  for  registration  made  or  for  information  or  assistance 
such  as  is  described  in  section  two  hereof,  any  money  or  other  consideration  which  is 
in  value  in  excess  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  earned,  or  prospectively  to  be  earned, 
by  the  person  for  whom  said  registration  is  made  or  to  whom  such  information  is 
furnished,  through  the  medium  of  the  employment  regarding  which  such  registra- 
tion, information  or  assistance  is  given,  during  the  first  month  of  such  employment: 
Provided , That  said  value  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  actu- 
ally prospectively  to  be  earned  in  such  employment  when  it  is  mutually  understood 
by  the  agent  and  person  in  this  section  mentioned,  at  the  time  when  said  informa- 
tion or  assistance  is  furnished,  that  said  employment  is  to  be  for  a period  of  less  than 
one  month. 

Sec.  5.  The  tax  collector  or  license  collector  of  each  respective  city,  county  or 
city  and  county  of  the  State  of  California  shall  furnish  quarterly,  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  the  State  of  California  the  name  and 
address  of  each  employment  agent  doing  business  in  said  city,  county  or  city  and 
county:  Provided , That  where  the  license  is  not  a county  license,  but  is  collected  by 
a municipal  government,  then  the  municipal  collector  of  said  tax  shall  furnish  the 
names  and  addresses. 

Sec.  6.  Each  employment  agent  in  the  State  of  California  shall  keep  a written 
record,  which  shall  show  the  name  of  each  person  making  application  to  said  agent 
for  registration,  information  or  assistance,  such  as  is  described  in  section  two  hereof; 
the  name  of  each  such  person  to  whom  such  registration  or  information  is  furnished; 
and  the  amount  received  in  each  such  case  therefor;  the  name  of  each  person  who, 
having  received  and  paid  for,  as  herein  contemplated,  registration,  information  or 
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assistance  such  as  is  described  in  section  two  hereof,  fails  to  secure  the  employment 
regarding  which  such  registration,  information  or  assistance  is  furnished,  together 
with  the  reason  why  said  employment  was  not  by  said  person  secured,  and  the  name 
of  each  person  to  whom  return  is  made,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
three  hereof,  of  any  money  or  other  consideration  such  as  is  in  said  section  named, 
together  with  the  amount  of  said  money,  or  the  value  of  said  consideration,  thus 
returned. 

Sec.  7.  Each  employment  agent  in  the  State  of  California  shall  permit  the  com- 
missioner of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  said  State,  by  himself,  or  by  his  deputies 
or  agents,  to  have  at  all  times  access  to,  and  to  inspect,  the  record  in  section  six 
hereof  named,  and  upon  demand  in  writing  therefor  by  said  commissioner,  shall 
furnish  to  such  commissioner  a true  copy  of  said  record,  or  of  such  portion  thereof 
as  said  demand  in  writing  shall  require  a copy  of  to  be  thus  furnished. 

Sec.  8.  Any  employment  agent  or  other  person  violating,  or  omitting  to  comply 
with,  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  (500)  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  (6)  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  impris- 
onment in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

[Approved  February  12,  1903.] 

Chapter  12. — Seats  for  female  employees. 

Section  1.  Section  five  of  an  act  • * * * approved  February  sixth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-nine,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  5.  Every' person,  firm,  or  corporation  employing  females  in  any  manufac- 
turing, mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishment  shall  provide  suitable  seats  for  the 
use  of  the  females  so  employed,  and  shall  provide  such  seats  to  the  number  of  at  least 
one-third  the  number  of  females  so  employed;  and  shall  permit  the  use  of  such  seats 
by  them  when  they  are  not  necessarily  engaged  in  the  active  duties  for  which  they 
are  employed. 

[Approved  February  12,  1903.] 

Chapter  107. — Hours  of  labor  on  p)ublic  works. 

Section  1.  The  time  of  service  of  any  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  employed 
upon  any  of  the  public  works  of  the  State  of  California,  or  of  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  upon  work  done  for  said  State,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  is  hereby  limited  and  restricted  to  eight  hours  during  anyone  calendar  day; 
and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or  agent  of  said  State,  or  of  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  for  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  doing  work  under  contract 
upon  any  public  works  aforesaid,  who  employs,  or  who  directs  or  controls,  the  work 
of  any  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic,  employed  as  herein  aforesaid,  to  require  or 
permit  such  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic,  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  during 
any  one  calendar  day,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency,  caused  by  fire, 
flood,  or  danger  to  life  or  property,  or  except  to  work  upon  public  military  or  naval 
defenses  or  works  in  time  of  war. 

Sec.  2.  Any  officer  or  agent  of  the  State  of  California,  or  of  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  making  or  awarding,  as  such  officer  or  agent,  any  contract,  the  execution  of 
which  involves  or  may  involve  the  employment  of  any  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic 
upon  any  of  the  public  works,  or  upon  any  work,  hereinbefore  mentioned,  shall 
cause  to  be  inserted  therein  a stipulation  which  shall  provide  that  the  contractor  to 
whom  said  contract  is  awarded  shall  forfeit,  as  a penalty,  to  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division in  whose  behalf  the  contract  is  made  and  awarded,  ten  (10)  dollars  for  each 
laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  employed,  in  the  execution  of  said  contract,  by  him, 
or  by  any  subcontractor  under  him,  upon  any  of  the  public  works,  or  upon  any  work, 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  for  each  calendar  day  during  which  such  laborer,  w orkman, 
or  mechanic  is  required  or  permitted  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  officer  or  agent  to  take 
cognizance  of  all  violations  of  the  provisions  of  said  act  committed  in  the  course  of 
the  execution  of  said  contract,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  representative  of  the 
State  or  political  subdivision,  party  to  the  contract,  authorized  to  pay  to  said  con- 
tractor moneys  becoming  due  to  him  under  the  said  contract,  and  said  representative, 
when  making  payments  of  moneys  thus  due,  shall  withhold  and  retain  therefrom  all 
sums  and  amounts  which  shall  have  been  forfeited  pursuant  to  the  herein  said 
stipulation. 

Sec.  3.  Any  officer,  agent,  or  representative  of  the  State  of  California,  or  of  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
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be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  shall  upon  conviction  be  punished  by  fine  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  (500)  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  six  (6) 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

[Approved  March  10,  1903.] 

Chapter  151. — Examination  and  licensing  of  barbers. 

Section  1.  An, act  entitled  an  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  barbering,  the  regis- 
tering and  licensing  of  persons  to  carry  on  such  practice,  and  to  insure  the  better 
education  and  promote  competency  and  skill  among  such  practitioners  in  the  State 
of  California,  approved  February  20,  1901,  is  hereby  repealed. 

[Approved  March  16,  1903.] 

Chapter  193  [adding  a new  section  to  the  Penal  Code] . — Protection  of  employees  on 

buildings. 

Section  402f.  Any  person  or  corporation  employing  or  directing  another  to  do  or 
perform  any  labor  in  the  construction,  alteration,  repairing,  painting  or  cleaning  of 
any  house,  building  or  structure  within  this  State,  who  knowingly  or  negligently 
furnishes  or  erects  or  causes  to  be  furnished  or  erected  for  the  performance  of  such 
labor,  unsafe  or  improper  scaffolding,  slings,  hangers,  blocks,  pulleys,  stays,  braces, 
ladders,  irons,  ropes  or  other  mechanical  contrivances,  or  who  hinders  or  obstructs 
any  officer  attempting  to  inspect  the  same  under  the  provisions  of  section  12  of  “An 
act  to  establish  and  support  a bureau  of  labor  statistics,”  or  who  destroys,  defaces  or 
removes  any  notice  posted  thereon  by  such  officer  or  permits  the  use  thereof,  after 
the  same  has  been  declared  unsafe  by  such  officer,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  said 
section  12  of  said  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor. 

[Approved  March  19,  1903.] 

Chapter  220. — Employment  of  labor — Assumption  of  risk. 

Section  1.  Section  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  Civil  Code  of  the  State  of 
California  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

1970.  An  employer  is  not  bound  to  indemnify  his  employee  for  losses  suffered  by 
the  latter  in  consequence  of  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  business  in  which  he  is  employed, 
nor  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  another  person  employed  by  the  same  employer 
in  the  same  general  business,  unless  the  negligence  causing  the  injury  was  committed 
in  the  performance  of  a duty  the  employer  owes  by  law  to  the  employee,  or  unless 
the  employer  has  neglected  to  use  ordinary  care  in  the  selection  of  the  culpable 
employee. 

[Approved  March  20,  1903.] 

Chapter  229. — Employment  of  labor — False  representations. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  partnership,  company,  corporation, 
association,  or  organization  of  any  kind,  doing  business  in  this  State  directly  or  through 
any  agent  or  attorney,  to  induce,  influence,  persuade,  or  engage  any  person  to  change 
from  one  place  to  another  in  this  State  or  to  change  from  any  place  in  any  State,  ter- 
ritory, or  country  to  any  place  in  this  State,  to  work  in  any  branch  of  labor,  through 
or  by  means  of  knowingly  false  representations,  whether  spoken,  written,  or  adver- 
tised in  printed  form,  concerning  the  kind  or  character  of  such  work,  the  compen- 
sation therefor,  the  sanitary  conditions  relating  to  or  surrounding  it,  or  the  existence 
or  nonexistence  of  any  strike,  lockout,  or  other  labor  dispute  affecting  it  and  pend- 
ing between  the  proposed  employer  or  employers  and  the  persons  then  or  last  there- 
tofore engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  labor  for  which  the  employee  is  sought. 

Sec.  2.  Any  violation  of  section  one  or  section  two  hereof  shall  be  deemed  a mis- 
demeanor, and  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

[Approved  March  20,  1903.] 

Chapter  235.  —Labor  combinations  not  unlawful. 

Section  1.  No  agreement,  combination,  or  contract  by  or  between  two  or  more 
persons  to  do  or  procure  to  be  done,  or  not  to  do  or  procure  not  to  be  done,  any 
act  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  any  trade  dispute  between  employers  and 
employees  in  the  State  of  California  shall  be  deemed  criminal,  nor  shall  those  engaged 
therein  be  indictable  or  otherwise  punishable  for  the  crime  of  conspiracy,  if  such  act 
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committed  by  one  person  would  not  be  punishable  as  a crime,  nor  shall  such  agree- 
ment, combination,  or  contract  be  considered  as  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce, 
nor  shall  any  restraining  order  or  injunction  be  issued  with  relation  thereto.  Nothing 
in  this  act  shall  exempt  from  punishment,  otherwise  than  as  herein  excepted,  any 
persons  guilty  of  conspiracy,  for  which  punishment  is  now  provided  by  any  act  of 
the  legislature,  but  such  act  of  the  legislature  shall,  as  to  the  agreements,  combina- 
tions, and  contracts  hereinbefore  referred  to,  be  construed  as  if  this  act  were  therein 
contained:  Provided , That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  force  or 
violence,  or  threats  thereof. 

[Approved  March  20,  1903.] 


GEORGIA. 

ACTS  OF  1902. 

Act  No.  96. — Emigrant  agents. 

(Page  19.) 

Section  2.  * * * The  following  specific  taxes  shall  be  levied  and  collected  for 
each  of  said  fiscal  years. 

Tenth. — Upon  each  emigrant  agent,  or  employer  or  employee  of  such  agents,  doing 
business  in  this  State,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  comity  in  which  such 
business  is  conducted. 

Approved  December  16,  1902. 


VERMONT. 

ACTS  OF  1902. 

Act  No.  90. — Sale  of  liquor  to  employees. 

Section  24.  * * * No  liquor  shall  be  sold  or  otherwise  furnished  * * * to 
a person  whose  * * * employer  has  given  notice  in  writing  to  the  licensee  for- 
bidding sale  to  such  person. 

Sec.  83.  A licensee  who  knowingly  sells  intoxicating  liquors  to  one  having  the 
habit  of  drinking  such  liquors  to  excess,  after  having  received  notice  in  writing  not 
to  sell  to  him,  shall  forfeit  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  to  be  recovered  by 
the  husband,  wife,  parent,  child,  guardian,  or  employer  of  such  person  in  an  action 
on  the  case.  But  such  action  shall  not  be  had  unless  commenced  within  two  years 
from  the  time  of  the  alleged  offense. 

Sec.  84.  * * * An  employer  or  other  person  who  is  injured  in  person,  property 
or  means  of  support  by  an  intoxicated  person,  or  in  consequence  of  the  intoxication, 
habitual  or  otherwise,  of  any  person,  shall  have  a right  of  action  * * * against 
any  person  or  persons  who  bv  selling  or  giving  intoxicating  liquor  have  caused  in 
whole  or  in  part  such  intoxication ; * * * 

Approved  December  11,  1902. 

Act  No.  90. — Employment  of  women  and  minors  in  barrooms. 

Section  24.  * * * No  female  [shall]  be  employed  on  the  premises  or  in  the 
room  in  which  the  license  is  operated. 

No  male  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  [shall]  be  employed  therein. 

The  two  prohibitions  last  named  shall  not  apply  to  hotels,  common  victuallers  or 
pharmacists  holding  a license  of  the  fifth  class  [druggist’s  license]. 

Approved  December  11,  1902. 

Act  No.  158. — Payment  of  ivages. 

Section  1.  Any  person,  corporation  or  business  firm  using  checks,  other  than  bank 
checks,  slips,  due  bills,  or  other  device  to  represent  money  in  payment  of  wages  or 
any  other  debt  or  obligation  due  to  any  employee  or  servant  of  such  person,  corpora- 
tion or  business  firm,  shall  pay  the  face  value  of  such  checks,  slips,  due  bills  or  other 
device,  in  current  money  of  the  United  States  to  the  holder  thereof  on  the  regular 
pay  days  of  such  person,  corporation  or  business  firm,  and  such  checks,  slips,  due 
bills  or  other  device  shall  be  redeemable  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  one  month: 
Provided,  however,  That  if  any  such  employee  or  servant  be  discharged  during  the 
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month,  said  checks,  slips,  due  bills  and  other  device  shall  be  redeemed  at  their  face 
value,  in  current  money  of  the  United  States  on  the  day  of  his  discharge. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person,  corporation  or  business  firm  refusing  to  redeem  any  of  its 
obligations  as  above  provided,  shall  forfeit  twice  the  face  value  in  an  action  on  this 
statute. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved  December  12,  1902. 

UNITED  STATES. 

ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  1902-1903. 

Chapter  552. — Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  at  the  seat  of  government  an  executive  department  to  be 
known  as  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  a Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  who  shall  be  the  head  thereof,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  receive  a salary  of  eight 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  whose  term  and  tenure  of  office  shall  be  like  that 
of  the  heads  of  the  other  Executive  Departments;  * * * 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  in  said  Department  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall  receive  a salary  of  five 
thousand  dollars  a year.  He  shall  perform  such  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  required  by  law.  There  shall  also  be  one  chief. clerk  and  a disbursing 
clerk  and  such  other  clerical  assistants  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  authorized  by 
Congress;  * * * 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  province  and  duty  of  said  Department  to  foster,  promote, 
and  develop  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  the  mining,  manufacturing,  ship- 
ping, and  fishery  industries,  the  labor  interests,  and  the  transportation  facilities  of 
the  United  States;  and  to  this  end  it  shall  be  vested  with  jurisdiction  and  control  of 
the  departments,  bureaus,  offices,  and  branches  of  the  public  service  hereinafter  speci- 
fied, and  with  such  other  powers  and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  * * * 

Sec.  4.  The  following-named  offices,  bureaus,  divisions,  and  branches  of  the  public 
service,  now  and  heretofore  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
and  all  that  pertains  to  the  same,  known  as  the  Light-House  Board,  the  Light-House 
Establishment,  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  the 
United  States  Shipping  Commissioners,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  the  commissioners 
of  immigration,  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  the  immigration  service  at  large,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the  same  shall 
hereafter  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  last-named  Depart- 
ment; and  that  the  Census  Office,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  same,  be,  and  the  same 
hereby  is,  transferred  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  to  remain  henceforth  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter;  that 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Fish  Commission,  and  the  Office  of  Commissioner  of 
Fish  and  Fisheries,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  same,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are, 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  and  made  a part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor;  that  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  now  in  the  Department  of  State,  be, 
and  the  same  hereby  is,  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and 
consolidated  with  and  made  a part  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  hereinbefore  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  and  the  two  shall  constitute  one  bureau,  to  be  called  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
with  a chief  of  the  bureau;  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall 
have  control  of  the  work  of  gathering  and  distributing  statistical  information  natur- 
ally relating  to  the  subjects  confided  to  his  Department;  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  is  hereby  given  the  power  and  authority  to  rearrange  the  statistical 
work  of  the  bureaus  and  offices  confided  to  said  Department,  and  to  consolidate  any 
of  the  statistical  bureaus  and  offices  transferred  to  said  Department;  and  said  Secre- 
tary shall  also  have  authority  to  call  upon  other  Departments  of  the  Government  for 
statistical  data  and  results  obtained  by  them;  and  said  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  may  collate,  arrange,  and  publish  such  statistical  information  so  obtained  in 
such  manner  as  to  him  may  seem  wise.  * * * 

Sec.  5.  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  a bureau  to  be 
called  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  and  a chief  of  said  bureau,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  who  shall  receive  a salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
There  shall  also  be  in  said  bureau  such  clerical  assistants  as  may  from  time  to  time 
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be  authorized  by  Congress.  It  shall  be  the  province  and  duty  of  said  bureau,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  to  foster,  promote,  and  develop  the  various  manufac- 
turing industries  of  the  United  States,  and  markets  for  the  same  at  home  and  abroad, 
domestic  and  foreign,  by  gathering,  compiling,  publishing,  and  supplying  all  avail- 
able and  useful  information  concerning  such  industries  and  such  markets,  and  by 
such  other  methods  and  means  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  provided 
by  law.  * * * 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  a bureau  to  be 
called  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  a Commissioner  of  Corporations  who  shall 
be  the  head  of  said  bureau,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall  receive  a 
salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  There  shall  also  be  in  said  bureau  a 
deputy  commissioner  who  shall  receive  a salary  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum,  and  who  shall  in  the  absence  of  the  Commissioner  act  as,  and  per- 
form the  duties  of,  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  and  who  shall  also  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  or 
by  the  said  Commissioner.  There  shall  also  be  in  the  said  bureau  a chief  clerk  and 
such  special  agents,  clerks,  and  other  employees  as  may  be  authorized  by  law. 

The  said  Commissioner  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  make,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  diligent  investigation  into 
the  organization,  conduct,  and  management  of  the  business  of  any  corporation,  joint 
stock  company  or  corporate  combination  engaged  in  commerce  among  the  several 
States  and  with  foreign  nations  excepting  common  carriers  subject  to  “An  Act  to 
regulate  commerce,”  approved  February  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
and  to  gather  such  information  and  data  as  will  enable  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make  recommendations  to  Congress  for  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  such 
commerce,  and  to  report  such  data  to  the  President  from  time  to  time  as  he  shall 
require;  and  the  information  so  obtained  or  as  much  thereof  as  the  President  may 
direct  shall  be  made  public. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  declared  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  section, 
the  said  Commissioner  shall  have  and  exercise  the  same  power  and  authority  in 
respect  to  corporations,  joint  stock  companies  and  combinations  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions hereof,  as  is  conferred  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  said  “Act 
to  regulate  commerce,”  and  the  amendments  thereto  in  respect  to  common  carriers 
so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable,  including  the  right  to  subpoena  and  compel  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  documentary  evidence 
and  to  administer  oaths.  All  the  requirements,  obligations,  liabilities,  and  immuni- 
ties imposed  or  conferred  by  said  “Act  to  regulate  commerce”  and  by  “An  Act  in 
relation  to  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,”  and  so  forth, 
approved  February  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  supplemental  to 
said  “Act  to  regulate  commerce,”  shall  also  apply  to  all  persons  who  may  be  sub- 
poenaed to  testify  as  witnesses  or  to  produce  documentary  evidence  in  pursuance  of  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  section. 

It  shall  also  be  the  province  and  duty  of  said  bureau,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  gather,  compile,  publish,  and  supply  useful 
information  concerning  corporations  doing  business  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  as  shall  engage  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  country,  including  corporations  engaged  in  insurance,  and  to 
attend  to  such  other  duties  as  may  be  hereafter  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  7.  The  jurisdiction,  supervision  and  control  now  possessed  and  exercised  by 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  * * * over  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the 
United  States,  its  waters,  territories  and  anyplace  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
are  hereby  transferred  and  vested  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor:  Pro- 
vided,, That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  alter  the  method  of 
collecting  and  accounting  for  the  head-tax  prescribed  by  section  one  of  the  act  enti- 
tled “An  Act  to  regulate  immigration,”  approved  August  third,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-two.  The  authority,  power  and  jurisdiction  now  possessed  and  exercised 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  virtue  of  any  law  in  relation  to  the  exclusion 
from  and  the  residence  within  the  United  States,  its  territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  of  Chinese  and  persons  of  Chinese  descent,  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the  authority,  power  and 
jurisdiction  in  relation  thereto  now  vested  by  law  or  treaty  in  the  collectors  of  cus- 
toms and  the  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  are  hereby  conferred  upon  and  vested  in 
such  officers  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  designate  therefor. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  annually,  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year,  make  a report  in  writing  to  Congress,  giving  an  account  of  all  moneys 
received  and  disbursed  by  him  and  his  Department,  and  describing  the  work  done  by 
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the  Department  in  fostering,  promoting,  and  developing  the  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce,  the  mining,  manufacturing,  shipping,  and  fishery  industries,  and  the 
transportation  facilities,  of  the  United  States,  and  making  such  recommendations  as 
he  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  effective  performance  of  the  duties  and  purposes  of 
the  Department.  He  shall  also  from  time  to  time  make  such  special  investigations 
and  reports  as  he  may  be  required  to  do  by  the  President,  or  by  either  House  of 
Congress,  or  which  he  himself  may  deem  necessary  and  urgent. 

Sec.  10.  * * * All  duties,  power,  authority  and  jurisdiction,  whether  super- 
visory, appellate  or  otherwise,  now  imposed  or  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  merchant  vessels  or  yachts,  their  * * * 
officers,  seamen,  * * *,  inspection,  equipment  for  the  better  security  of 

life,  * * * the  use  of  petroleum  or  other  similar  substances  to  produce  motive 
power  and  relating  to  the  remission  or  refund  of  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  exactions 
or  charges  incurred  for  violating  any  provision  of  law  relating  to  vessels  or  seamen 
or  to  informer’s  shares  of  such  fines,  * * *,  shall  be  and  hereby  are  transferred 
to  and  imposed  and  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  * * *. 

Approved  February  14,  1903. 

Chapter  976. — Safety  appliances  on  railroads. 

Section  1.  The  provisions  and  requirements  of  the  act  entitled  “An  Act  to  pro- 
mote the  safety  of  employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  compelling  common 
carriers  engaged  in  interstate,  commerce  to  equip  their  cars  with  automatic  couplers 
and  continuous  brakes  and  their  locomotives  with  driving-wheel  brakes,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  approved  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and 
amended  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  com- 
mon carriers  by  railroads  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall 
apply  in  all  cases,  whether  or  not  the  couplers  brought  together  are  of  the  same  kind, 
make,  or  type;  and  the  provisions  and  requirements  hereof  and  of  said  acts  relating 
to  train  brakes,  automatic  couplers,  grab  irons,  and  the  height  of  drawbars  shall  be 
held  to  apply  to  all  trains,  locomotives,  tenders,  cars,  and  similar  vehicles  used  on 
any  railroad  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  in  the  Territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  to  all  other  locomotives,  tenders,  cars,  and  similar  vehicles  used  in 
connection  therewith,  excepting  those  trains,  cars,  and  locomotives  exempted  by  the 
provisions  of  section  six  of  said  act  of  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  or 
which  are  used  upon  street  railways. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever,  as  provided  in  said  act,  any  train  is  operated  with  power  or 
train  brakes,  not  less  than  fifty  per  centum  of  the  cars  in  such  train  shall  have  their 
brakes  used  and  operated  by  the  engineer  of  the  locomotive  drawing  such  train;  and 
all  power-braked  cars  in  such  train  which  are  associated  together  with  said  fifty  per 
centum  shall  have  their  brakes  soused  and  operated;  and,  to  more  fully  carry  into 
effect  the  objects  of  said  act,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may,  from  time 
to  time,  after  full  hearing,  increase  the  minimum  percentage  of  cars  in  any  train 
required  to  ber  operated  with  power  or  train  brakes  which  must  have  their  brakes 
used  and  operated  as  aforesaid;  and  failure  to  comply  with  any  such  requirement  of 
the  said  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  be  subject  to  the  like  penalty  as 
failure  to  comply  with  any  requirement  of  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  take  effect  until  September  first,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  three.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  or  construed  to  relieve 
any  common  carrier,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  any  United  States 
district  attorney  from  any  of  the  provisions,  powers,  duties,  liabilities,  or  require- 
ments of  said  act  of  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six ; and  all  of  the  provisions, 
powers,  duties,  requirements  and  liabilities  of  said  act  of  March  second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  April  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-six,  shall,  except  as  specifically  amended  by  this  act,  apply  to  this  act. 

Approved  March  2,  1903. 

Chapter  1012. — Regulation  of  immigration. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a duty  of  two  dollars  for  each 
and  every  passenger  not  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  or  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  who  shall  come  by  steam,  sail, 
or  other  vessel  from  any  foreign  port  to  any  port  within  the  United  States,  or  by 
any  railway  or  any  other  mode  of  transportation,  from  foreign  contiguous  territory 
to  the  United  States.  The  said  duty  shall  be  paid  to  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  i 
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port  or  customs  district  to  which,  said  alien  passenger  shall  come,  or,  if  there  be  no 
collector  at  such  port  or  district,  then  to  the  collector  nearest  thereto,  by  the  master, 
agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of  every  such  vessel  or  transportation  line.  The  money 
thus  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury  and  shall  constitute  a 
permanent  appropriation  to  be  called  the  “immigration  fund,”  to  be  used  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  defray  the  expense  of  regulating  the 
immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States  under  this  act,  including  the  cost  of 
reports  of  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts,  and  digests  thereof,  for  the  use  of  the 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  officers, 
clerks,  and  employees  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  The  duty  imposed  by  this  section  shall  be  a lien  upon  the  vessel  which  shall 
bring  such  aliens  to  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  a debt  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  against  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  vessels,  and  the  payment  of  such 
duty  may  be  enforced  by  any  legal  or  equitable  remedy;  the  head  tax  herein  pro- 
vided for  shall  not  be  levied  upon  aliens  in  transit  through  the  United  States  nor 
upon  aliens  who  have  once  been  admitted  into  the  United  States  and  have  paid  the 
head  tax  who  later  shall  go  in  transit  from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  another 
through  foreign  contiguous  territory:  Provided , That  the  Commissioner-General  of 
Immigration,  under  the  direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, by  agreement  with  transportation  lines,  as  provided  in  section  thirty-two  of 
this  act,  may  arrange  in  some  other  manner  for  the  payment  of  the  duty  imposed 
by  this  section  upon  aliens  seeking  admission  overland,  either  as  to  all  or  as  to  any 
such  aliens. 

Sec.  2.  The  following  classes  of  aliens  shall  be  excluded  from  admission  into  the 
United  States:  All  idiots,  insane  persons,  epileptics,  and  persons  who  have  been 
insane  within  five  years  previous;  persons  who  have  had  two  or  more  attacks  of 
insanity  at  any  time  previously;  paupers;  persons  likely  to  become  a public  charge; 
professional  beggers;  persons  afflicted  with  a loathsome  or  with  a dangerous  con- 
tagious disease;  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  a felony  or  other  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor involving  moral  turpitude;  polygamists,  anarchists,  or  persons  who  believe 
in  or  advocate  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  all  government  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  the  assassination  of  public 
officials;  prostitutes,  and  persons  who  procure  or  attempt  to  bring  iu  prostitutes  or 
women  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution;  those  who  have  been,  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  application  for  admission  to  the  United  States,  deported  as  being 
under  offers,  solicitations,  promises  or  agreements  to  perform  labor  or  service  of  some 
kind  therein;  and  also  any  person  whose  ticket  or  passage  is  paid  for  with  the  money 
of  another,  or  who  is  assisted  bv  others  to  come,  unless  it  is  affirmativelv  and  satis- 
factorily  shown  that  such  person  does  not  belong  to  one  of  the  foregoing  excluded 
classes;  but  this  section  shall  not  be  held  to  prevent  persons  living  in  the  United 
States  from  sending  for  a relative  or  friend  who  is  not  in  the  foregoing  excluded 
classes:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  exclude  persons  convicted  of  an 
offense  purely  political,  not  involving  moral  turpitude:  And  provided  further,  That 
skilled  labor  may  be  imported,  if  labor  of  like  kind  unemployed  can  not  be  found  in 
this  country:  And  provided  further,  That  the  provisions  of  this  law  applicable  to  con- 
tract labor  shall  not  be  held  to  exclude  professional  actors,  artists,  lecturers,  singers, 
ministers  of  any  religious  denomination,  professors  for  colleges  or  seminaries,  per- 
sons belonging  to  any  recognized  learned  profession,  or  persons  employed  strictly  as 
personal  or  domestic  servants. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  partnership,  or  corporation, 
in  any  maimer  whatsoever,  to  prepay  the  transportation  or  in  any  way  to  assist  or 
encourage  the  importation  or  migration  of  any  alien  into  the  United  States,  in  pur- 
suance of  any  offer,  solicitation,  promise,  or  agreement,  parole  or  special,  expressed 
or  implied,  made  previous  to  the  importation  of  such  alien  to  perform  labor  or  service 
of  any  kind,  skilled  or  unskilled,  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  For  every  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  four  of  this  act  the  per- 
son, partnership,  company,  or  corporation  violating  the  same,  by  knowingly  assisting, 
encouraging,  or  soliciting  the  migration  or  importation  of  any  alien  to  the  United 
States  to  perform  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  by  reason  of  any  offer,  solicitation, 
promise,  or  agreement,  express  or  implied,  parole  or  special,  to  or  with  such  alien 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offense  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which 
may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  person  who  shall 
first  bring  his  action  therefor  in  his  own  name  and  for  his  own  benefit,  including  any 
such  alien  thus  promised  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  as  aforesaid,  as  debts  of  like 
amount  are  now  recovered  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States;  and  separate  suits  may 
be  brought  for  each  alien  thus  promised  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  as  aforesaid. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  of  the  proper  'district  to  prosecute 
every  such  suit  when  brought  by  the  United  States. 
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Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  unlawful  and  be  deemed  a violation  of  section  four  of  this  act 
to  assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or  migration  of  any  alien  by  a promise  of 
employment  through  advertisements  printed  and  published  in  any  foreign  country; 
and  any  alien  coming  to  this  country  in  consequence  of  such  an  advertisement  shall 
•be  treated  as  coming  under  a promise  or  agreement  as  contemplated  in  section  two 
of  this  act,  and  the  penalties  imposed  by  section  five  of  this  act  shall  be  applicable 
to  such  a case:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  States  or  Territories, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  places  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
advertising  the  inducements  they  offer  for  immigration  thereto,  respectively. 

Sec.  7.  No  transportation  company  or  owner  or  owners  of  vessels  or  others  engaged 
in  transporting  aliens  into  the  United  States,  shall,  directly  or  through  agents,  either 
by  writing,  printing,  or  oral  representations,  solicit,  invite,  or  encourage  the  immi- 
gration of  any  aliens  into  the  United  States  except  by  ordinary  commercial  letters, 
circulars,  advertisements,  or  oral  representations,  stating  the  sailings  of  their  vessels 
and  terms  and  facilities  of  transportation  therein;  and  for  a violation  of  this  provision 
any  such  transportation  company  and  any  such  owner  or  owners  of  vessels,  and  all 
others  engaged  in  transporting  aliens  to  the  United  States,  and  the  agents  by  them 
employed,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  section  five  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person,  including  the  master,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of  any  vessel, 
who  shall  bring  into  or  land  in  the  United  States,  by  vessel  or  otherwise,  or  who 
shall  attempt,  by  himself  or  through  another,  to  bring  into  or  land  in  the  United 
States,  by  vessel  or  otherwise,  any  alien  not  duly  admitted  by  an  immigrant  inspector, 
or  not  lawfully  entitled  to  enter  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a mis- 
demeanor, and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  a fine  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars  for  each  and  every  alien  so  landed  or  attempted  to  be  landed,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  a term  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  two  years,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  12.  Upon  the  arrival  of  any  alien  by  water  at  any  port  within  the  United 
States  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  or  commanding  officer  of  the  steamer,  sailing 
or  other  vessel,  having  said  alien  on  board  to  deliver  to  the  immigration  officers  at 
the  port  of  arrival  lists  or  manifests  made  at  the  time  and  place  of  embarkation  of 
such  alien  on  board  such  steamer  or  vessel,  which  shall,  in  answer  to  questions  at  the 
top  of  said  lists,  state  as  to  each  alien  the  full  name,  age,  and  sex;  whether  married 
or  single;  the  calling  or  occupation;  whether  able  to  read  or  write;  the  nationality; 
the  race;  the  last  residence;  the  seaport  for  landing  in  the  United  States;  the  final 
destination,  if  any,  beyond  the  port  of  landing;  whether  having  a ticket  through  to 
such  final  destination;  whether  the  alien  has  paid  his  own  passage,  or  whether  it  has 
been  paid  by  any  other  person  or  by  any  corporation,  society,  municipality,  or  gov- 
ernment, and  if  so,  by  whom;  whether  in  possession  of  fifty  dollars,  and  if  less,  how 
much;  whether  going  to  join  a relative  or  friend,  and  if  so,  what  relative  or  friend 
and  his  name  and  complete  address;  whether  ever  before  in  the  United  States,  and 
if  so,  when  and  where;  whether  ever  in  prison  or  almshouse  or  an  institution  or  hos- 
pital for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  or  supported  by  charity;  whether  a 
polygamist;  whether  an  anarchist;  whether  coming  by  reason  of  any  offer,  solicita- 
tion, promise  or  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  in  the  United 
States,  and  what  is  the  alien’s  condition  of  health  mental  and  physical,  and  whether 
deformed  or  crippled,  and  if  so,  for  how  long  and  from  what  cause. 

Sec.  13.  All  aliens  arriving  by  water  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
listed  in  convenient  groups,  and  no  one  list  or  manifest  shall  contain  more  than  thirty 
names.  To  each  alien  or  head  of  a family  shall  be  given  a ticket  on  which  shall  be 
written  his  name,  a number  or  letter  designating  the  list  in  which  his  name,  and  so 
forth,  is  contained,  and  his  number  on  said  list,  for  convenience  of  identification  on 
arrival.  Each  list  or  manifest  shall  be  verified  by  the  signature  and  the  oath  or 
affirmation  of  the  master  or  commanding  officer  or  the  first  or  second  below  him  in 
command,  taken  before  an  immigration  officer  at  the  port  of  arrival,  to  the  effect  that 
he  has  caused  the  surgeon  of  said  vessel  sailing  therewith  to  make  a physical  and 
oral  examination  of  each  of  said  aliens,  and  that  from  the  report  of  said  surgeon  and 
from  his  own  investigation  he  believes  that  no  one  of  said  aliens  is  an  idiot,  or  insane 
person,  or  a pauper,  or  is  likely  to  become  a public  charge,  or  is  suffering  from  a 
loathsome  or  a dangerous  contagious  disease,  or  is  a person  who  has  been  convicted 
of  a felony  or  other  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude,  or  a polygamist, 
or  an  anarchist,  or  under  promise  or  agreement,  express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor 
in  the  United  States,  or  a prostitute,  and  that  also,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  the  information  in  said  lists  or  manifests  concerning  each  of  said 
aliens  therein  is  correct  and  true  in  every  respect. 

c to  deliveP  case  the  failure  of  the  master  or  commanding  officer  of  any  ves- 
e said  immigration  officers  lists  or  manifests  of  all  aliens  on  board 
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thereof  as  required  in  sections  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen  of  this  act,  he  shall 
pay  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  arrival  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  for  each 
alien  concerning  whom  the  above  information  is  not  contained  in  any  list  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  16.  LTpon  the  receipt  by  the  immigration  officers  at  any  port  of  arrival  of  the 
lists  or  manifests  of  aliens  provided  for  in  sections  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen  of 
this  act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  officers  to  go  or  send  competent  assistants  to  the 
vessels  to  which  said  lists  or  manifests  refer  and  there  inspect  all  such  aliens,  or  said 
immigration  officers  may  order  a temporary  removal  of  such  aliens  for  examination 
at  a designated  time  and  place,  but  such  temporary  removal  shall  not  be  considered 
a landing,  nor  shall  it  relieve  the  transportation  lines,  masters,  agents,  owners,  or 
consignees  of  the  vessel  upon  which  such  aliens  are  brought  to  any  port  of  the 
United  States  from  any  of  the  obligations  which,  incase  such  aliens  remain  on  board, 
would,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  bind  the  said  transportation  lines,  masters, 
agents,  owners,  or  consignees:  Provided,  That  where  a suitable  building  is  used  for 
the  detention  and  examination  of  aliens  the  immigration  officials  shall  there  take 
charge  of  such  aliens,  and  the  transportation  companies,  masters,  agents,  owners,  and 
consignees  of  the  vessels  bringing  such  aliens  shall  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility 
for  their  detention  thereafter  until  the  return  of  such  aliens  to  their  care. 

Sec.  18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owners,  officers  and  agents  of  any  vessel  bring- 
ing an  alien  to  the  United  States  to  adopt  due  precautions  to  prevent  the  landing  of 
any  such  alien  from  such  vessel  at  any  time  or  place  other  than  that  designated  by 
the  immigration  officers,  and  any  such  owner,  officer,  agent,  or  person  in  charge  of 
such  vessel  who  shall  land  or  permit  to  land  any  alien  at  any  time  or  place  other 
than  that  designated  by  the  immigration  officers,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misde- 
meanor, and  shall  on  conviction  be  punished  by  a line  for  each  alien  so  permitted  to 
land  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  a term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  and 
every  such  alien  so  landed  shall  be  deemed  to  be  unlawfully  in  the  United  States  and 
shall  be  deported,  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  19.  All  aliens  brought  into  this  country  in  violation  of  law  shall,  if  practicable, 
be  immediately  sent  back  to  the  countries  whence  they  respectively  came  on  the 
vessels  bringing  them.  The  cost  of  their  maintenance  while  on  land,  as  well  as  the 
expense  of  the  return  of  such  aliens,  shall  be  borne  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  ves- 
sels on  which  they  respectively  came;  and  if  any  master,  person  in  charge,  agent, 
owner,  or  consignee  of  any  such  vessels  shall  refuse  to  receive  back  on  board  thereof, 
or  of  any  other  vessel  owned  by  the  same  interest,  such  aliens,  or  shall  neglect  to 
detain  them  thereon,  or  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  return  them  to  the  foreign  port 
from  which  they  came,  or  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  while  on  land,  such 
master,  person  in  charge,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  a fine  not  less  than  three 
hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  offense;  and  no  such  vessel  shall  have  clear- 
ance from  any  port  of  the  United  States  while  any  such  fine  is  unpaid:  Provided, 
That  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  under  the  direction  or  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  suspend,  upon  conditions  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner-General,  the  deportation  of  any  alien  found  to  have 
come  under  promise  or  agreement  of  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  if,  in  his  judgment, 
the  testimony  of  such  alien  is  necessary  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  the  prosecution  of  offenders  against  the  provisions  of  sections  four  and  five  of  this 
act:  Provided,  That  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  any  person  so  detained  resulting  from 
such  suspension  of  deportation  shall  be  paid  from  the  “immigrant  fund,”  but  no 
alien  certified,  as  provided  in  section  seventeen  of  this  act,  to  be  suffering  with  a 
loathsome  or  with  a dangerous  contagious  disease  other  than  one  of  a quarantinable 
nature,  shall  be  permitted  to  land  for  medical  treatment  thereof  in  the  hospitals  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  20.  Any  alien  who  shall  come  into  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law,  or 
who  shall  be  found  a public  charge  therein,  from  causes  existing  prior  to  landing, 
shall  be  deported  as  hereinafter  provided  to  the  country  whence  he  came  at  any  time 
within  two  years  after  arrival  at  the  expense,  including  one-half  of  the  cost  of  inland 
transportation  to  the  port  of  deportation,  of  the  person  bringing  such  alien  into  the 
United  States,  or,  if  that  can  not  be  done,  then  at  the  expense  of  the  immigrant  fund 
referred  to  in  section*one  of  this  act. 

Sec.  21.  In  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  satisfied  that  an  alien  has  m 
been  found  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  this  act  he  shall  cause  such  alien, 
within  the  period  of  three  years  after  landing  or  entry  therein,  to  be  taken  into 
custody  amd  returned  to  the  country  whence  he  came,  as  provided  in  section  twenty 
of  this  act,  or,  if  that  can  not  be  so  done,  at  the  expense  of  the  immigrant  fund 
provided  for  in  section  one  of  this  act;  and  neglect  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
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masters,  agents,  owners,  or  consignees  of  vessels  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  take  on  board,  guard  safely,  and  return  to  the  country 
whence  he  came  any  alien  ordered  to  be  deported  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  punished  by  the  imposition  of  the  penalties  prescribed  in  section  nineteen 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  32.  The  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  under  the  direction  or  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  prescribe  rules  for  the  entry  and 
inspection  of  aliens  along  the  borders  of  Canada  and  Mexico,  so  as  not  to  unneces- 
sarily delay,  impede,  or  annoy  passengers  in  ordinary  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  said  countries,  and  shall  have  power  to  enter  into  contracts  with  foreign 
transportation  lines  for  the  same  purpose. 

Sec.  33.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  words  “United  States”  as  used  in  the 
title  as  well  as  in  the  various  sections  of  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the 
United  States  and  any  waters,  territory  or  other  place  now  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof. 

Sec.  36.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed: 
Provided , That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  existing 
laws  relating  to  the  immigration,  or  exclusion  of,  Chinese  persons  or  persons  of 
Chinese  descent. 

Approved  March  3,  1903. 
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